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No. 2183. 
[JSIVERSITY 01 COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
SCHOOL. 


Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A. F.R.S. 
Vice Master—E. R. HORTON, erty Fellow of St. Peter's College, 


The SCHOOL will RE- oman for New Pupils on LAY aa 3H 
Ser: th 21, at 930a.m. The hours of attendance are from 9 
to 3°45; the hour from 12°30 to 1°30 being allowed for neceseaam 
e Playground, of nearly two acres, con 
, and a covered space. The School Session 

"hivided into three equal Terms. Fee, 7. per Term, to be paid 
at the inning of each Term. Advanced Drawing, Gymnasti tics 
and Fencing, extra. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT—for Pupils between the of 
seven and nine, whose periods of work and of recreation in the 
Playground are so arranged as to differ from those of the "older 
boys. The hours of attendance are from 9°35 to 3°40, of which time 
two hours altogether are allowed for recreation and dinner. Fee 
=? each Term, 61. 38. 6d., to be paid at the beginning of each 


Bias is maintained without corporal punishment. 
sonthly Report of the progress and conduct of each Pupil is 
ent or Guardian. 
eThe School (for the better accommodation of which a portion 
of the south wing of the College has recently been erected) is close 
to the Gower-street Station of ame Metropolitan Railway, and 
only a few minutes’ walk from eg of the North-Western, 
Midland, and Great Northern Rally 
Prospectuses, containing full inferseation respecting the courses 
of instruction given in the School, with other particulars, may be 
obtained at the mm A ] Colleze. 2. re 


N ROB ON, 
August, 1869. retary to the Council. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE FOR 





IRELAND, 
STEPHEN’S-GREEN, DUBLIN. 

This Coll supplies, as far as practicable, a complete Course of 
Instruction in Science fo to the Industrial Arts, es} tally 
those which ma: 7 assed broadly under the heads of CH 
MICA pene. ACTURES, MINING, ENGINEERING and 
AGRICUL RE. 


ry of Associate of the College is tine at the end of 
ta se tion is recognized by the Secretary o 
e Course of Instruction is 
State for India as qualifying for appointments & the on AY 
Department. 
There are Four Royal Scholarshi 


yearly, with f nee aaennsion, inten Dg eee ry Instruction, 
tenable for two 3 yea: 


rs. vacant eac . They are 
given to Students who have eens a year aria. the re Col way 


¥ There are 
also Nine Exhibitions attached to the Cole e, of the yearly value 
h, with Free Education and La! i 


~ —_—— 

tenable for three years. Three me vacant These 
are awarded at the Annual May Examinations of the’ Science and 
Art Yi 4, 

The Boon are 21. for each Course, or 101. for all the Courses of 

each year, with the ef L "y, the fee for which is 
ia. for the fall Course of Nine Months. 

SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Applied Mathematics, Mechanism and beam mg Descriptive 
Geomneann Geometrical and pischesten! Drawi Bx perimental 
ysics, 


ye Eooleay, 
Geology and Paleontology, Minin eonaiaee b Botenz, Sa 
a Session commences on MONDAY, October 4th. 


mes may be obtained on a Sentinn Ao hana Secretary, 
Roy: Prof Gall College of Science, Stephen’s daen, , 


FREDERICK J. poennlang Li D. , Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Pro- 

SPECTUS for 1869-70 is now ready, and will be sent free of 

Spot ¢ on application to J. W. Cunnineuam, Esq., King’s College, 
ndon, putting the word *‘ ‘Seana ” outside the cover. 


i" IDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1969-70. 


The LECTURES and CLINICAL r= enael in the 
Wards will BEGIN ~ FRIDAY, October the 1st. 


For particulars a) 
2 eADLAM GREENHOW, M.D., Dean. 


EDICAL EDUCATION.—ST. MARY’S 

MOSPTTAL MEDICAL, SCHOOL, Paddington, will open 

on October 1869. In addition to the usual aaa, S) “4 
Instruction : t F in goecative Minor Surgery and Bandaging, 


Ophthalmic, Aural, and Den 8u Com 
Flistolosy. and Pathology : ntl of which are taught practically 


by demonstration as well as lnetang| 7 B CHWab i iD to 


, of the value of 501. each 























MEDICAL EDUCATION for WOMEN. _— 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS each of the annual value of 
50l., TENABLE FOR THREE YEARS IN ONE OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OPEN TO WomeEN and to be 
in Ki une 1870, are offered 
cal Profession.—Information can be obtained from Miss Garrett, 
20, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, London. 


QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — 
SESSION 1009.70 —E \—ENTRANCE EXHIBMIONS—TWO 





CLASSICAL a eye ee EXHIBITIONS, 
each of the aie o' 1 wall be offered po Rey, mpetition 
during th Ge -~ wee! —p~ = Courses of 

in the te obtained at 
the Colley ane at the pained icvellors, 4 or it will be 
ae oa eke _ gist Sylla = , of of ee 

e bel 

ar port’ the Prise Pict east tee Examination Pa ae ct lust eamen, 


Il details of the sev. surstal Oenange, of 3 Leotures t to be given in 
sources. 
withe OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for 860-70 9 price ta 64., 
9d., con forma’ matters 


ui 9 the Coliens: is now ready, and re a chained ar as stated rod 





J. G. GREENW 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON 1 rar. 


-| MILL HILL SCHOOL, -Mippesex. 


Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, Esa. D. Lit. and M.A. Lond. 
Second Master—J. H. TAYLOR, Esq. M.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford ; 
2nd Class Hon.; B.A. Trin. Coll. Cam.; 1st Class Trip.; 1st 
Chanc. Med. 1868. 
mr, 4 WANKLYN, Esq. B.A. Sydn. Suss. Coll. Cam., 


The School will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, October 7th. 
Apply for Admission of Pupils to the Head Master, or to the Hon. 
Secretary, the Rev. R. H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, 8.E. 


BEPForp ¢ COLLEGE (for Ledian), 48 and 49, 
DFORD-SQUARE, LOND 


The TWENTY-FIRST SESSION will begin on  dieionen, 

October 13th. 
Subjects and Professors. 

Drawing—F. S. Cary, Esq. 
English 1 a san Lit t J. W. Hales, Esq. M.A. Cantab. 
French I — - i 
German L Buchhei 
a German i in King’ 's S College, nn Rag 
e 


ography— 
Harmony—J. Hullah yy in King’s college London. 
History, fee eae Mode’ lern—S. R. Gardiner, Esq. Oxon. 


Fin 
Italian Languag e cand eT Oe C. De Tivoli. 
Latin — E. M.A. Oxon, Professor of “History in 
University Coleg, Toon. 
Logic or Mental Philo 
Mathematics, me sa ophy Geo metry— 
rithmetic—A. Remueneiiiaiins Esq. 

Natural Philosophy—-William J. Russell, Ph.D 

Esq, M.A. Edin. 


Natural Sciences— ages 
tay by J. Banister, Esq. 
4. 














Professor of 





Vocal Music—J. Hullah, E: 
Instrumental Music—John > 
The Promination | for the Arnott Scholarships will be held the 
os of Octo 
pectuses may 3 obtained at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


HE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, Wa = E., for the eons of Youths to 
Business, will be RE-OPENE D September 
A List of leading Firms, ast oO mat ay of the 
Schools, forwarded on application to to the Principal, Joun Yeats, 
LL.D. &c. Founded in 1852 


TAMMERING. —Mr. F. DUVAL, Professor 
oe elaced effectually CURES STAMMERING, the 

Loss we ee iaxed Throat, and all defects of 8; erms 
—Barnfield House, 














xeter. 





I J N PROFESSEUR au Collége de Gentve 
recoit chez lui, en nombre limité, des JEUNES GENS, 
auxquels -il donne les principales Legons et dont il dirige et sur- 
veille les Etudes. Pour autres renseigne’ ments, s’adresse 4 M. le 
ty Fazy, Tranchées de Rive, 26, Genéve, Suisse. 
les meilleures références, et on les demande en échange. 


DUCATION IN PARIS.—Madame Havet 

(wife of M. Haver, Author of * French Studies,’ ‘ The French 

‘lass- Book,” rector of the Scottish Institution for Ladies, 

Edinburgh}, RECEIVES a few Gentlemen’s DAUGHTERS for 

BOARD ond EDUCATION. Foreign Protestant Governesses. 
Eminent Masters. Terms, One Hundred Guineas per annum. 

The house, which offers every comfort, is situate between the Are 
de Triomphe and the Bois de Boulogne, No. 94, Avenue d’Eylau. 


DUCATION at WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
wae HEPPEL, M.A., Ryanair, | St. John’s, Cam- 
belle, £ ormerly Teepe of Nelson College, New Zealand ; and 
LYN R. OAKLEY, B.A Trinity { College, Cambridge, 
Geoineks in Classical Honours, “oR E BOYS for the Uni- 
versities, Public Schools, and Professions. 


ODEL DRAWING.—Figure Drawing, and 
Landscape and Flower Painting TAUGHT, by an cn 
enced Artist. Terms moderate.—Address A.B., 14, W: 
Mansion House, City, E.C. 


[HE LOS DOR RFERNATION AL 


On offre 














Principal—Dr. = sgt ie Ph.D. LL.D. F. a S.E.,lat Rector 
he High — of Edinbur 

The New Wing! niet ready tion at thee t 

of the Autumn Term, on the 





187 BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
oonbnee ae a - ‘ommennes on FRIDAY, 
Sradouts can — 7 within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
College regulatio: 
For all Dartiouiats Forget either the Hospital or College 


application may be m: rsonally or by letter, to Mr. osnaye 
Baker, the Resident Wardens or at the Museum or Library. 































































HE HARLEIAN SOCIETY, instituted for 
the PUBLICATION of INEDITED MANUSCRIPTS 
relating to Genealogy, Family History, and Heraldry. 


President—HIS GRACE the DUKE of MANCHESTER. 
The Council have selected for the Publication for 1869, 


comme VISITATION of LONDON, in 1568, by 
[In the 
yg and Lists of Members lar | be had b: ‘plying to 
0. 


MYTAG on. Sec 
Kirklees Park, Brighouse. 


y OMEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE, 
77, NEWMAN-STREET, W. 
— from 8 a.m. to ll Fes mM. Ladies’ Reading and Writing 
Good Library ; taurant; Daily Papers, Peri- 
odical me, &e. Annual Su bscrij ion, 5s. Terms of admission, pay- 
ment in advance, and a satisfactory eae 
Music Room for Lessons and Practice 








B ENGLISH LADY, well able and accus- 

med to undertake CORRESPONDENCE, or COPYING 

and REVISING. seeks Permanent or Tem ry Occupation, at 

her own Residence or elsewhere. —Address, frst =~ letter, to Fives, 

= of Frederick May, Advertising Agent, 9, King-street, St. 
ames’s. 





XHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in 

OIL, i, Dates | Galery, Eayption Hall, Piccadilly.—NOTICE 

to EXHIB —The Days for taking in PICTURES for the 
pd WINTER EXHl BITION will be 4th and 5th of OCT 

BER NEXT, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m.—The Regulations can be had 

on Zn A to the Secretary, at the Gallery. 


NIVERSITY of LON DON. — B.A. and 
B.S idates rapidly and bee ny 
PREPARED” in ‘Animal pe Geology and Organic Che- 
mistry by a B.Sc. (Honours) of great experience in tuition. 
foes mg aranteed.—Address B.Sc., 60, St. John’s Park, Hol- 
oway, 


HE PRESS.—To ConsEeRvATIVE NEWSPAPER 
PROPRIETORS.—A Gentleman with considerable expe- 
rience as Editor of Provincial Newspapers, would be glad of an 
early ENGAGEMENT. He would take the Editorship, Sub- 
bevy pose and do he most important part of the Reading fora 
good remuneration. The highest references given.—Address C. 
care of “C. Mitchell & Co., Advertising Agents, 12 and 13, Red 
Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


ITERARY EMPLOYMENT. —A Gentle- 
accustomed to translate from German, French, and 

Italian, will be glad to UNDERTAKE LITERARY WORK 
aring on Theology, Jurisprudence, the poanone. and Ganeet 
laterabara, —Address Scripror, care 0: Darling & Co., 
Booksellers, 22, Little Queen- street Lincoln's 1 's fon, W. eS 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c. Valued for Transfer, _ ‘Bales e en | 
privately, by Mr.*Hotmes, Valuer of Litera: oie, one 
Valuer and ‘Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternoster to 


yt A ey —The Proprietor of a News- 
r requires the CO-OPERATION of another, with some 
additional Capital. The Amount required would small to a 
Person who could render valuable services either in the Literary 
or Advertisement Department. very eeoees. C. Mrrcnett & Co., 
Advertising Agents, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


) EDITORS and PUBLISHERS.— Wanted, 

an experienced Writer and Compiler, active EMPLOY- 

MENT as Sub-Bditor or General Writer and Reporter in London. 
—J.W., 21, Titchborne-street,W. WR ex: 
ME., DONALD, editor of * Chambers’ s Ety- 
1 English receives as BOARDERS 

a limitnd eamnber ef YOUNG GENTLEMEN, who may attend 
any of the ee Schools.—References and terms on applica- 
tion to Mr. D., 5, Duke-street, York-place, Edinburgh. 
































sth of 
should be made without pe ey for Tenens to fil "the ~~ 
VACANCIES. 
Ly uses and eve: 
to Dr. Scumitz, at the 
the Secnerany. at 
— ( 


pee may be} ped on sen Wes orto 
liege, S Grove, M LE - = 
_ of the In 
Limited), No. m4, Old Bond-street, ‘London, ¥ 7 
* NOTICE.—The Registered Office of ot Teterpaticnal Edu- 
cation Societ (Limited) will be REMOVED to the London Inter- 
national College, at Spring Grove, Middlesex, w. on and after 
the 18th of September next. 


N IVERS AL CATALOGUE of ART- 
BOOKS.—Parts I., II. ce IIL., containing 

A toE een. have been reprinted *separatel. 
lished, price 5s. 70,—OmarMas & & PALL, 193, Pi 
Office of Noi otea and Queries, 43, Wel lington-street, London. 


U SIVERSAL ART CATALOGUE. 








that 














HE PROVINCIAL PRESS.—A thoroughly ughly ly 
ualified and experienced Man offers his services, 

EDITOR, to write the Local and Ganeeal Articles, at at 258. rn 

—F. M., 3, Grote’s-place, Blackheath 





AUTHO RS, ARTISTS and AMATEURS 
can have their WORKS entirel: cero ated from 
0! 


Dae hy thpographers to the Queen, &c.), 3, Savoy-street, 


tne | WY ANTED, 8 GENTLEMAN of undoubted 
Talent 










Business Experience, gl who has a 
ED. * ee waddrese parti. 
ew of Mr. + Beck, Stationer, a *Chenpeide™ E.Q 





stApniED CLERGYMAN, resi 


e Country, taking a limited amber of Pup 
vey for more; ages, from 18 to Taare 
Mr. man’s, "8 Stortford. 





NINEVEH {A STATUETTE of, BE 
NACHERIB, 12in. high; has been modelled wath Eres 

care from the Nineveh Marbles, now in the British Mu 

produced in the finest Porcelain. Price 1. 108.—Pu 





A. Hays, 34, Museum-street, London. 
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O AUTHORS, MEMBERS of PARLIA- 
MENT, PUBLIC LECTURERS, &.—A GENTLEMAN, 

forty-three years of age, well acquainted with Press details, and 
who has travelled extensively, would be glad to copy or prepar ° 
MANUSCRIPTS, or act as SECRETARY, AMANUENSIS, 
COMPANION to any of the above, or to an Invalid of eames 
tastes and pursuits. He is a good ** Keader” of Prose or Poetry; 
reads and speaks indostance, and writes a plain he and. —Address 
G. am Post-Office, Parliament-street, 8.W., “ till called 
for. 





THE METROPOLITAN and PRO 
VINCIAL PRESS.—An enterprising YOUNG SCOT is 
desirous of joining the JOURNALISTIC PROFESSION. The 
Advertiser can occupy any position where a fund of general 
information, ready and descriptive writing, expertness at noting 
and elastic political principles, are Paualifio ations. —Address J. B., 
1, James-street, Goswell-road, E.C 


Pieceeeare PROPRIETA RY SCHOOL. 


President—Rev. v. JOSEPH FENN. 
Vice-President—Major-General G. J. JAMESON. 
Principal—The Rev. J. Kempthorne, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 

Second and Mathematical Master—The Rey. H. C. Watson, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Assistant Masters—Mr. G. 7a Pember, M.A., Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge; Mr. Alfred Tuc sker, Ma agdalen College 
gg Mr. CG. Dalton, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Mr. . F. Davies, B.A., Corpus C hristi College, Cambridge ; 
Mr. E. iE Sutton, B.A., Trinity College, Dublin; Mr. J ohn 


uld. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Head Master—Rev. J. Morgan, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Instructor in Phusicat Science, C Themistry. Fo rtification, dc.—Rev 

I fart, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin; Mr. M. Shatte ck, 

, Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Sanskrit and Arabic—The Rev. George Small, M.A., Edinburgh. 
English and Writing Master—Mr. H. Earland. 
French Masters—Mr. E. Sueur, Mr. F. , Onl xnder, B.D. 
G 
i 
€ 





Ferman Master—Mr. F. Osiander, B.1 
Drawing Masters—Mr. W. Clifton, Mr. John Auld, jun, 
Feometrical Drawing Master—Mr. W.W. Wolftram. 
Exhibitions of 50l. each, tenable for three ye 
— year to Pupils proceeding x to the Univers 
Classical and Mathematical Scholarships of 101. are also awarded 
every year. 
The NEXT TERM commences on the 9th of SEPTEMBER. 
Particulars as to the mode of admission, terms, boarding-houses, 
&c., may be Si bee ; hy "Biseea,. to the Principal; or by letter 
to the Secretary. a, Esa, addressed * Proprietary 
School, Bisokhesth, ‘Tendon BE 


O PROPRIETORS of PERIODIC ALS, 
PUBLISHERS, &.—A LADY, an habitué of the Re £ 
Room of the British Museum, who has been for years angnj 
the correction and revision of MSS. and Proofs, French Trans: 
lations, and the answering byt Tey pt fora W eekly pe al 
of vast circulation, is open to an EN MENT. Terms mode- 
rate.—Address J. A. A., Post-Office, House low, w. 
N AEN See AL MASTER WANTED 
CHRISTMAS, at the BIRMINGHAM and EDG- 
BASTON ‘? ROPRIETA RY SCHOOL. He will also have to 
teach such Natural Philosophy and Chemistry re required 
for Matriculation at the London University. Salary, 2007.—Apply 
to Epwarp Carter, Secretary, 33, Waterloo- street, Bicetaehas. 
HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any suneant, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free. — 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of. Surplus Books offered for Sale at 
tly reduced prices may also be had, free, on application. - 
0oTH’s, CuuRTON’s, Hopcson’s, and Saunpers & Orvey’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent- street, near the Polytechnic. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S P| 





, are awarded 



























PHON O 


GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d.; or | 
Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for 1l. 1s., the | 


Complete Course of Lessons. 
London: 20, Paternoster- -row, E.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. Jamen's- square. 
London.— Founded i in 1841, 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE EARL OF CLARENDON, 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

wep Fey 3l. a year, or 2l., Life 
Membership, 26 

Fifteen V Paces are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six 

Prospectus on agguestion. CataLocure (New Edition), price 158.; 


to Members, 10s. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
W FANTED a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
REPORTER and READER on a Weekly Journal. 
Age 96.—Writ1ams, 20, Hillgrove- hill, Stoke’s Croft, Bristol. 


RANCE, — MODERN SCHOOL. — 
VERSAILLES, 3 and 5, RUE PORTE-DE-BUC.—Head 
Master, Prof. Dr. JULIUS BRANDT, Academy of Paris, TEN 
ENGLISI H PUPILS received as BOARDERS, residing with the 
Head Master. Special Classes for Civil Engineering. The School 
RE-OPENS on MONDAY, the 27th of September next.—For 
sane, apply ‘to the Heap Master, 5, Rue Port-de-Bue, Ver- 
saliles, 





with Entrance-fee of 61.; 








COLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 
HE CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, 


are prepared to effect Investments on Mortgage, in Ceylon 

and Mauritius, with or without their guarantee, as may be 
desired. 

For further 

the Company, 





articulars application to be made at the Office of 
almerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, London. 
By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Incor- 
poe rated by Royal Charter, 1847.—-LETTERS of CREDIT 

and BILLS rns upon Adelaide and the principal Towns in South 
Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected. Money received on 





deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
at the Offices of the Bank, 54, Old Broad-street, London, B.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The Collection of Modern Books at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, airenty by many Thousand Volumes the largest 
in the World, is still further augmented and enriched from day 
to day by the addition of Fresh Copies of the Books most in 
demand, and by ample supplies of all the best Forthcoming 
Works as they appear. 

Lists (revised for September) of the Principal Books in circu- 
lation are now ready, aud will be forwarded on application. 


First-Class Subscription, 

For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Commencing at any date. 

BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books 
at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London and the 
immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 
The NAMES of NEW SUBSCRIBERS are ENTERED DAILY. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, 
Secretaries of Book Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping- 
Agents, and others, are respectfully invited to apply for the 
SEPTEMBER Number of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE of New and Choice Books on Sale. 

This Catalogue contains more than One Thousand Popular 
Books, of the Past and Present Seasons, new and second-hand, at 
the lowest Current Prices ; with a large Selection of Works of the 
Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well ads apted for Gentle- 
men’s Libraries and Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding and 
Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 

*.* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least pos- 
sible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 
LIBRARY, Cross- street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
and Literary Institutions in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-st. 


CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
M® BACHELIN-DEFLORENNE, 
4 BOOKSELLER, 


25, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, London, and 3, Quai 
Malaquais, Paris. 





L’;ORNEMENT POLYCHROME. 

Cent Planches en Couleurs, Or et Argent, contenant environ 
2,000 Motifs de tous les Styles, Art Ancien et Asiatique, Moyen- 
Age, Renaissance, XVITe et XVIITe Siécles. Recueil Historique 
et Pratique, publié sous la Direction de M. A. Raciner. Folio, 
Livraison I., avec 10 Planches, et Texte, fr. 15, or 128. 


This splendid work, published by Messrs. Firmin Didot Fréres, 
Fils & Co., Paris, will be completed in 10 Parts, each containing 
10 Plates and the Letter-press. The Plates are drawn after the 
Originals by the most eminent Artists, and printed (in colour) 
with the greatest care by M. Lemercier, the well-known Litho- 
graphic Printer, Paris. 

The publication will complete the great Work of Sir Owen 
Jones, entitled ‘Grammar of Ornament,’ the greater part having 
been taken from Originals which Sir Owen Jones had no oppor- 
tunities of seeing or studying. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION, offered for 
a short time only, at the following prices :—Owen Jones’s 
Examples of Chinese Ornament, 100 plates, small folio, cloth, gilt 
edges, published at 41. 43., offered at 31.—Gould’s Birds of Europe, 
449 coloured plates, 5 vols. folio, half morocco (good copy), offered 
at 901.—Holy Bible, with 238 plates by Gustave Doré, 2 vols. folio, 
morocco extra, gilt edges, opr aprer at 141. 14s., offered at 101.— 
Russell’s Memocit al of the Marriage of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, at Windsor, 42 plates i in colours and gold and 24 woodcuts, 
large-paper edition, folio, half morocco, published at 10J. 10s. 
offered at 3/. 10s.; small-paper edition of the same work. small 
folio, cloth elegant, published at 5l. 5s., offered at 1/1. 10a.— Master. 
pieces of Indus aaat Artand Seulpture,. by J. B. Waring, 300 edea 
3 vols. folio, half morocco extra, gilt edges, published at 25J., 
offered at 10l.—The Art of Illuminating, by Tymms and W yatt, 
original edition, 100 plates, small 4to. cloth elegant (nearly out of 
print), published at 32. 10s., offered at 11. 16s.—Daniel and Ayton’s 
Picturesque Tour round Great Britain, upwards of 300 coloured 
plates, 8 vols. 4to. bound in 4, half morocco extra, published at 
60l., offered at 8l.—One Thousand and One Initial Letters, illu- 
minated by Owen Jones, with extra Titles in French, als a 
gilt, published at 3U. 108., oferel at 16s.—Scott Russell’s Modern 
System of Naval Ar 671i gs on copper, 3 vols, 
folio, in sheets, collected for Waaee published at 42., offered at 
31. 103.; another copy, 3 vols. folio, half morocco extra, ” published 
at 50/., offered at 102 — Daniell’s Oriental Scenery and Antiquities, 
150 coloured plates, 6 vols. in 3, elephant folio, half morocco extra 
(scarce), published at 210J., offered at 307. 
Apply, by letter only, to THomas GILBERT, Seenteeln, 
Longton- ‘Brove, Upper Sydenham. Cash with or 








BETH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES 


f NOEL HUMPHREYS'’S magnifice: 
BUTTERFLIES, published at Ui. 11 a al 
uced price o! }s 0 ‘weg 5 1 
It contains hand-coloured. ‘Plates “30 300 differs 
rieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt fa gilt edges, 


B28 MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Noerr 

HUMPHREYS’S splendid Work on B 

nblished 2 aL 3 ‘may het the t RITISH MOTHS, 
LLMAN, ew Oxford-street, London. It contains hand. 

coloured Plates of 800 different varieti and i ; 

in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. ” te handsomely bound 


on BRITISH 


aan ee ay be had at the 





had at the reduced price of 258., of 


























Sales by Auction 
Dutch Bulbs. 

M®. J.C.STEVENSwillSELL es, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, o) 
WEDNESDAY, September 1, at half-pas t 12 precisely, 500 Lote 
of Choice Double and Single HYAC INTHS, Tulips, Samal 
Crocuses, Jonquils, Narcissus, Watsonias, ‘Anemones, Sparaxis 
and other Bulbs, just arrived from Holland and Jers 

On view the Morning of Sale and Catalogues hed. 
Valuable Shells. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC. 

oes at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent- arte. 
onTHURSDAY, ope at half- reas 12 noes a Sie) 
CHOICE COLLEC TION of RA Toa i SHELL 
taken chiefiy on the newl y-formed iaanal near 4 ev of the 
Harbour of Port Louis, Mauritius. Many of them are quite new 
to science, and have been all collected by a gentleman well versed 
in conchological pursuits, but who has given up collecting on his 
own account. Many are of the greatest rarity, and all worthy the 
attention of amateurs and the public. 
The Extensive Stock of Engravings of the late Mr. JONES, 

Printseller, of Princes-street. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
\  tioneers of Literary rate ty, of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTI No. 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., 
and two following days, at 1 
STOCK of ENGRAVINGS of 
of Princes-street ; 

pmazexings of the 
Schools—Works of 


Drawings in Water 
Plates by Holt, Xe. 
glazed; also some V: 
traits—Works of Sir 
May be viewed two prior. 
post, on receipt of two stamps. 


Collection of Valuable Books, Seven Days’ Sale. 
\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, A st. 30, and six 8 freladi days vi A os copied, 
a large COLLECTION of BOOKS, including the L 
learned PROFESSOR, , comprising Books reek, eos French, 
Italian, German, Oriental and Miscell om Literature—rare 
Hebrew Books and Manuscripts—a Roll of the Law in the 
Hebrew Character inclosed in a Cabinet of richly-chased Metal 
Work. Also ee from various Private Libraries, including, 
ogo Sacra Latina, Basil. 1470—Laws of Jamaica from Charles 

to Queen V ya 12 on —Journals of the Assembly of 
jE. from 1663 to 1826, 14 vols.—Votes and Proceedings of the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales. from 1824 to 1851, 23 vols. 

ellington Dengaienan, 12 vols.—L ys 12 vols.— 
Alison’ 's Europe, 20 vols.—Auctores Classici, Chit Barbou, 60 
vols. calf gilt—Scott’ 3 W averley Novels, 48 yols.—C aianery: 's Shake- 
speare, 10 vols. thick paper—Bewick’s Birds an rupeds, 
3 vols.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 149 vols. dneluding: the five scarce 
Indexes)—Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 60 vols.—Ariosto’s Works, 
Baskerville’s splendid Edition, 4 vols. i y 
man: The Fathers of the Church— English and Foreign Theology 
—Library of ees ert Theelegy, 85 vols. a Society’s 
Publications, 53 vols.—Dr, Arnold’s Works, 8 vols. &c. A Small 
Medical Library: Works on ea &e. “ Circulating 
Library, removed from Essex, 

Catalogues on receipt of four stamps. 


may be had; if by 











BENNETT’S NEW VOLUME. 
Cloth, 5a. 


ONTRIBUTIONS toa BALLAD HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. By W. C. BENNETT. 

“* These ballads are — and stirring—such are *The Fall 
of Harold Hardrada,’ ‘ Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marsto: oor,’ and ‘ Cor- 

ral John’ (the soldier’s Sm for the famous Duke of Marl- 

rough), which is a Sgr yl all lad. meen Eleanor’s 
Vengeance’ is a_ vividly told tory. Coming to more modern 
times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington, Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ 
are exceedingly well said and sung. As a book of ballads interest- 
ing to all who have British blood in — veins, Mr. Bennett’s 
contribution will be weleome. Mr. ett’s ballads wilt leave 
a strong impression on the memory of iuons who read them. 


A 
_ London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 


W. C. 


1 vol. price 78. 6d. 


MvUsicaL SKETCHES, ABROAD and 
at HOME. By J. ELLA. With Portrait of Mozart and 
40 Musical Illustra‘ 

“Mr. Ella has mized “in the best musieal society of Hurope, to 
be sure, so that he has at his command stores of information, 
experience and observation.”—Spec: 

“*As far as musical anecdote is concerned, Mr. Ella is admit- 
tediy ny ton princeps. ue pesanaves suite —- we recommend to 

e amateur in search of fresh woods an: ures new. 
Pee Musical Standard. 


London: W. Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. 
Just published, 8vo. sewed, with Three Plates, price 1s. 
HE NEW SYSTEM of ASTRONOMY ; or, 
Is the Earth » Fized Ster or Pianet? 
INCOGNITO. 
London: B. & PF. 








CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.—Collections to 
\ illustrate the important study of Mineralogy and Geology 
can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 500 guineas; also siogle a 
of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, of J. SENNA pies 
Hammers, all the Recent ag ayes! &e. 
Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, S ivate earentiaed 
i = BS I ated and Mineralogy by Mr. “Tennant, F.G.S., 149, 
Stran 





N. Spon, 48, Charing Cross. 
Just published, the Sep Part of ; 
Fr A TOILETTE des ENFANTS. Special 
Journal for the Designs and Models of Children’s Costu: 
With Coloured, Engray ings, Patterne, Woodeuts, with English 


ptions—Tales for ” Children—an a prest varies 
and Interestin Matter, Monthly Part, 1s. pA Subserine 


ti 128., 
Om, UK sier & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C.9 
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JUST OUT.—TEMPLEMAN’S COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 
Feap. 8vo. 416 pages, complete, price 1s. 6d. 


ILLIAM HAZLITT’S LECTURES on 
the ENGLISH POETS. 


E AZLITT’S CHARACTERS of SHAK- 
SPEARE. 372 pages, complete, price 1s. 6d. 


AZLITT’S TABLE-TALK. 775 es, 
complete, First and Second Series, paper cover, each 18. 6d. 
*,* In ordering, Templeman’s Edition must be specified. 
London: Templeman, 36, Great Portland-street, W. 





WORKS BY THE 
Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


RECTOR OF EVERSLEY, AND CANON OF CHESTER. 


The ROMAN and the TEUTON: Lectures 
before the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. 


The ANCIEN REGIME: Lectures at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. 68. 


ANDROMEDA, and other Poems. Third Edi- 
tion. Feap. 8vo. 58. 

The SAINT’S TRAGEDY. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 58. 

PHAETHON;; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose 
Thinkers. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Seventh Edition. 
Feap. 28. 6d. 

TOWN and COUNTRY SERMONS. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 68. 

The WATER of LIFE, and other Sermons. 
Feap. 8vo. 68. 

DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. Feap. 
8vo. 68. 

The GOSPEL of the PENTATEUCH. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

GOOD NEWS of GOD. Fourth Edition. Feap. 
8yo. 48, 6d. 

SERMONS for the TIMES. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

SERMONS on NATIONAL SUBJECTS. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 58. each. 


DAVID: Four Sermons. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Macmillan & Co. London. 


OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


- > 





I. 
In 2 large vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 4l. 

The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, Tech- 
noldgical, and Scientific. With Supplement. Adapted to | 
Present State of Literature, Science, and Art. Upwards of 
2,500 Engravings on Wood. 

Il. 
Large 8vo. cloth, 253, 

The COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. 
Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. About 800 
Engravings on Wood. 

Ill. 
Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 108. 6d.; half morocco, 133. 


The STUDENT'S DICTIONARY, Ety- 


mological, Pr g, and tory. About 300 En- 
gravings on Wood. 





Iv, 
Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 58. 6d. 


OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY 


for SCHOOLS and FAMILIES, Etymological, Pronounc- 
ing, and Explanatory. With Bible E.. Shakespearian W: ‘oon 
not now in use; Latin, French, and Italian Phrases, 


Buackiz & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Just published, large Svo. cloth, 318. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the VEGETABLE KING- 


DOM, embracing comprehensive Descriptions of the Plauts 
most interesting for their Uses to Man and the Lower Ani- 
mols, for their Application in the Arts, Manufactures, Medi- 
cine,aud Domestic Economy, and for "their Beauty or Pecu- 
liarities : together with the Physiology, Geographica PDistribu- 
tion, and Classification of Plants. By WILL AM REIN 
Iilustrated by 7v0 Figures on Wood and steel, of which 108 
are carefully coloured. 

“We can recommend; the book, as containing an enormous 
amount of information, and comprising in an agreeable form 
almost all that the unscientific public can wish to know about the 
vegetable kingdom. ”— Guardian. 


BLackiz & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 





NOTICE.—TheTRUE STORY 


This day is published, price 15s. 


|\M4®Y QUEEN OF SCOTS 
AND HER ACCUSERS; 


of LAD Y B YRON Ss L IFE, by | | a Narrative of Events from the Death of James V. in 


Mrs. H. BEECHER STOWE, from | 


Lady Byron's own Memoranda, appears | r 


in the SEPTEMBER Number of 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, | 


Price 1s. Monthly, 


Macemillan’s Magazine. 
No. 119, for SEPTEMBER. 


Contents of the Number. 
1. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe on ‘The TRUE STORY of 
LADY BYRON’S LIFE.’ 
2 ANECDOTES ABOUT the LONDON POOR. 
3. ‘A BRAVE LADY.’ By the Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.’ Chapter VI. 


4. Mr. ie re Napier Broome on ‘ The CRISIS in NEW 
ZEALA 

. * The nn By E. Keary. 

. Mr. G. Grove on ‘The NEW TESTAMENT UNDER A 
NEW ASPECT.’ 

‘ESTELLE RUSSELL.’ Chapters XXXIII.—XXXIV. 

. Miss Yonge on ‘ CHILDREN’S LITERATURE,’ concluded. 

. The Hon. Mrs. Norton on ‘LADY DUFF-GORDON and 
HER WORKS.’ 

Rev. J. P. Mahaffy on ‘TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN.’ 


aon 


Pen 


1 


= 


Crown 8vo. price 48., gilt edges, 43. 6d. 


The Apostles of Medieval 
Europe. 


By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, B.D. 


Being Vol. VII. of “The SUNDAY LIBRARY.” 
With Illustrations. (Next week. 


Third Edition, this day, feap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 


Sermons preached at Man- 


CHESTER. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. First Series. 
(Second Series, 43. 6d.) 


Macmittan & Co. London. 





CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 


This day, 8vo. with Maps, price 21s. 


A History of the Norman 
Conquest of England. 


By E. A. FREEMAN, M.A. 
Vol. III. 
‘The REIGN of HAROLD and the INTERREGNUM.’ 


(Vols. I. & II., price 188. each.) 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


Theocritus. The Idyllsand 


EPIGRAMS. Edited, with English Notes and Introduction, 
by HERBERT SNOW, {.A., Assistant Master at Eton 
College. Extra feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. (This day. 


The Vision of Willi 
CONCERNING PIERS the PLOWMAN. —— = _ 
Version revised and enlarged _by the Author about A 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial a 4 
the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A. Extra feap. BVO. ry 

y. 


Shakespeare's ‘Macbeth. 


Bate. with Introduction and Notes, by W. G. CLARK, 
M.A., and W. A. WRIGHT, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 18. 6d. 
[This day. 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, 


And Published by MACMILLAN & CO, London, Publishers 
to the University. 





2, until the Close of the Conference at Westminster in 1569. 
By JOHN HOSACK, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
This Work contains the ‘ Book of Articles’ produced against 
ueen Mary at Westminster in 1569, together with various other 
Original Documents. 

“To these oo, gloquens, and just words, there is no need to 
add. Mary of Se has been brought face to face with her 
accusers by an eouie who has thoroughly studied his intricate 
and difficult brief, and has conducted his cause with rare dis- 
crimination, impartiality and glowing fervour.”—Standard. 

* Valuable for its additional facts.”— Daily News. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


REAP ‘BELINDA; or, The WAIF 
of LOVE.’ 


Just published, price One Shilling. 
London: Pitman, 20, Paternoster- -row. 





Just published, 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 


NEW LATIN DELECTUS; with the Rules 
illustrated by Examples ang the ” Best Authors. By 
MAURICE D. KAVANAGH, LL.D 


London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





In Use at Eton, WwW estminster, Harrow. Cheltenham College, 
Christ's Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of 
London School, tareenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh 
Academy, &c. 


DELILLE SNEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s,—Key to 


the same, 2s. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 65s. 6d.—Key to the same, 38s. 
Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 
Modeles de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 
A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 63. 


ARBOUR’S BRUCE. Edited by Jonn 
Ps 3 AMIESON, D.D. Reprinted from the pes I Edition 
of 182 


In the press, nearly ready, uniform with ‘ Barbour’s Bruce,’ 


LIND HARRY’S WALLACE. Edited by 
JOHN JAMIESON, D.D. 
a. Glasgow: Maurice, Ogle & Co. London: Simpkin & Co. 


ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH POETS. 
In feap. Svo. = extra, gilt edges, price 58. ; morocco 
gant or antique, 92. 


a oF BENNETT'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Now first Collected and Classified, with Portrait and 
Four Page Illustrations by Watson. 


Fifth Thousand, limp cloth, 7 price 1s. 


GYSREMATEO MEMORY ; or, How to make 

Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory Better. By 
3 uae LAREN. Third Edition, considerably enlarged and 
impro' 

The ‘ereat desideratum sshich this volume supplies is furnished 
by some w es the association of ideas 
and its power to ten to the mind ae things, and cir- 
cumstances otherwise aye peed lost. The rules laid down are 
simple, moe oh and capable of extensive anne. 

mdon: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row 














‘ Now ready, No. IX. price One Shilling, 
RITANNIA, for SeprempBer. Edited by 
in ARTHUR A’BECKETT. [Illustrated in Colours by Matt 
organ. 


Fs saa vd AMONG THIEVES: a Novel of Interest. By Arthur 
ckett. Coloured Page Iilustratio 


GARRISON SOCIETY. By an ex- Seas, 

The COMMENTARIES of MAJOR BLAKE. By F. C. Bur- 
nand. Coloured Page Illustration. 

STAGE CENSORSHIP. 

ORPHEUS. Coloured Page Illustration. 

LEGAL “ ETIQUETTE.” 

OWNER for a YEAR. Written and Illustrated by Matt Morgan. 

A HISTORY of TRADE MARKS. 

SHRINE of ST. CLARA. By William Gilbert. Coloured Page 


Illustration. 
Office: 199, Strand. 


HE ART-JOURNAL, 
for SEPTEMBER (price 2s. 6d.), contains the following 
Line Enoravin 

1. The SCHOOL of SOOLTAN HASSAN, after F. Goodall, R.A. 
2. DOMESTIC TROUBLES, after J. Burr. 
3. The VIRGIN MOTHER, from the Sculpture by Carrier- 

Belleuse. 

Also numerous ithneerr pe Conketbulions relating to the 

rts, 





London: Virtue ~~ Oo. Ivy- lane, Paternoster-row. 


ECIPROCAL CRITICISM. —The SATUR- 
AY REVIEW and the IDEALIST, see IDEALIST for 
SEPTEMBEL, the Journal of the Carlyle and Emerson Asso- 
ciation 
Marlborough & Co. 4, Ave Maria-lane. 


Pretses RATES to all NATIONS, for 

Letters, Newspapers, Books and Patterns, eos of C hosing 
the Mails, &c., will be given in the EXCHANGE and MART f 
August 25. In addition there will be the usual interesting and 
useful matter. Price 2/.; post free for three stamps. 


Office: 32, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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OLBURN’S 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 





Contents for SEPTEMBER. No. DLXXXV. 
HILARY ST. IVES. 

By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Book III. THE RIVALS. 

Chapter II. A Letter from Lady_Richborough.—III. Oswald re- 
appears as a Suitor.—IV. Ma: oy civnlene? Secret.—V. Mrs. 
Sutton’s Confession. —VI. The Marquis of Har Mivook: 

II. MOUNT JURA. 
III. NOLENS (VOLENS) EPISCOPARI. By Péle Méle. 
IV. RECOLLECTIONS of OUR STREET. Part II. 
y. The CITY of the WATERS. By Nicholas Michell. 
VI. nae© INNING WAYS. A Novel. Chaps. XXIX. and 


a 


GREEK WINES. By Cyrus Redding. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? A Novel. 
The VICE-LEGATE’S BALL. 
The TWO OFFICERS. Part IX. 
London: 1: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


MAG AZINE, 


Price 22. 6d. 


Vit. 
Vill. 
IX. 
x. 


L ACKWOOD’S 
for SEPTEMBER, 1869. No. DCXLVIT. 
Contents. 





LOST PRETERITES. 
On the LIMITATION of ENLISTMENT and ARMY RE- 
SERVES. 
A YEAR and a DAY. Part V. 
Mr. MILL on the SUBJECTION of WOMEN. 
A NIGHT with the VOLUNTEERS of STRATH-KINAHAN. 
CORNELIUS O’DOWD. 
What is to come of it?—Crowning the Editice—Our Small 
Benefactors — Beggars on Horseback — Piques Assiettes— 
* Writing 
& Co. 
The WINDING UP. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


to the Papers”—Diplomatic Salaries—Austria 


Half-a-Crown Monthly, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 

PROSPECTS of the DISESTABLISHED CHURCH in IRE- 

LAND. By W. Maziere Brady, D.D. 
The TRAINING of the IMAGINATION. By Emily Davies. 
CATHEDRAL REFORM. By the Dean of Canterbury. 
The motel Aland of the HOMERIC POEMS. By the Rey. 

enry Hayman 

FERGUSSON on TREE and SERPENT 

Captain Trotter. 


i 


eet 


WORSHIP. By 


Sal 





6. ie rae in the NAVY. By Commander W. Dawson, 
7. RELIGIOUS POETRY and SCIENTIFIC CRITICISM. By 
H. A. Page. 
8 NOTICES of BOOKS. 
Strahan & Co. Publishers, 56, Ludgate-hill. 
One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated, 
A | ae P A U L SS. 


A Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and Politics. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
1. The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Ch = er aa Mrs. Barton’s Little Bill. 
> . Millicent’s New Start. 
iz Reaction. 
14. Mary’s Opinion. 
The STATE of PARTIES. 
The LIFE ofa SCOTCH METAPHYSICIAN. 
BURLESQUE, NEW and OLD. 
The SICK MAN and the BIRDS. 
The NATIONAL DEBT in the REIGN 
THIRD. 
Is the GULF STREAM a MYTH ? 
. The GAY SCIENCE. 
OLIVIA’S FAVOUR. A Tale of Hallowe'en. Part II. 
Strahan & Co. Publishers, 56, Ludgate-hill. 


HE CHEMICAL NEWS and JOURNAL 
of PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S, &c. 
Published every Friday, price 4d. 
_ No. 509 contains:—The Determination of Gases existing in 
Solution in Well Waters—Report on the Chemical Nature of Cast 
Iron—The Preparation of Pure Iron—A remarkable Structural 
Appearance in Phosphorus—The Measurement of Gases, as a 
branch of Volumetric Analysis—Jargonia—Double Fluoride of 
Iron and Sodium —New Re-agent for Brucine—New Apparatus for 
the Concentration of Sulphuric Acid—Halhydrate Water—Belain, 
a new Vegetable Base met with in the Juice of Sugar Beet-Roots 
—Bismuth Silver—Fusible aos Occurrence in the Molasses of 
Beet-Root Sugar of a New Acid Homologous with Asparaginic 
Acid—Recent Researches on the Essence of Roses—Proceedings of 
the British Association at Exeter—Chemical Notices from Foreign 
Sources, &c. 
London: Henry Gillman, Boy-court, Ludgate-hill. 
Maclachlan & Stewart. Manchester: J. ‘Hey wood. 


RES p 


of WILLIAM the 


2 


Sen 





Edinburgh: 


TEWMAN’S ENTOMOLOGIST, a Monthly 
B's Journal to facilitate the Exchange of Specimens, and for 
the Record of all Captures. Duplicates advertised for gratuitous 
distribution. Price Six Shillings @ year, posted free to any part 
of the United Kingdom, or Sixpence for any single Number. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 


NCIENT CORONA! from GERMANY.— 
ake The BUILDER of Sb WEEK—4d., or by post, 5d.—con- 
tains View and Plans of Mansion at Sevenoaks — Views and 








Details of Metal Coron in Hildesheim Cathedral—Good Works 
in Guatemala—Breda Cathedral—The Pollution of Rivers—Paris, 
aud other articles.—1, York-street, Covent-garden, W.C. ; and all 


NEW MONTHLY; 





Newsmec. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD ‘s M AGAZINE. 
E G O 
Now ready, the SEPTEMBER Number. 
Contents. 


. ROLAND YORKE. <o Sat to ‘The Channings.” By 
the Author of * East L 
Chap. 29. Bp hy a 
30.—A New Idea for Mr ‘Ollivera. 
s» %l.—Mr. Galloway invaded. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. By Alice King. 
III. SOPHIE CHALK. By Johnny Ludlow. 
IV. The BIRD CARADRION. 

V. WORCESTER RAILWAY STATION. 
VI. BEYOND the TIDE. 
VII. OUR ARTIST in WINDOWS. 
VILI. THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE. 
Sixpence Monthly. 


Sp  % 


a 


” 


II. 


This day (One Shilling), No. 117, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER. 
With Illustrations by Robert Barnes an George Du Maurier. 
Contents. 

PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. 
Chapter XII 

HOW YOUNG FOLK AMUSED THEMSELVES in the CLAS- 
SICAL PERIOD. 

HENRI QUATRE and the PRINCESS of CONDE. 

On the WAR-PATH. 

MRS. MERRIDEW’S FORTUNE. (With an Illustration.) 

FORSAKEN. By Philip Bourke Marston. 

ANOTHER JAPANESE SERMON. 

The LIONS of CATALONIA—TARRAGONA. 

On TOLERATION. Part IL. (Concluded.) 

Smith, Elder & siaed 15, Waterloo-place. 


(With an Illustration.) 


Vol. XIII. No. LXXVII. One Shilling, 


THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER, 1869. 
Contents. 


I. Faithfull v. Grant.— 
May Eckley.—III. Crystallized eicee tty. 
Party.—V. Married Women's Prop: ney ill. 
—VI. The Woman of Fashion. A Poe 


II. Retrospection. A Poem. By Sophia 
IV. My First Croquet 
te Edward Roscoe. 
A. — 








NEW VOLUME.—NEW ILLUSTRATED TALES, _ 


NEW EDITOR. 


BROADWAY.—On Monday next, 
XIII. for SEPTEMBER, ; containing 


Pas 


th te 
tions “7 ‘= New Tales: ‘ Straight to the Goal, 1 by a Now ie 
e Scent,’ by the Author of ‘A Thorn in his Side, 








SEPTEMBER. 


London: George Routledge & Sons. 
Contents. 
2. The POETRY of the PERIOD — ROMAN CATHOLIC: 
4. The STORY of JEAN CALAS. 
7. A CURIOUS INSCRIPTION. 
10. me =~ FIELDING. By the Author of ‘Steven Laurence, 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 
MR. rer tes FRIENDLY ATTENTIONS, AND 
CAME 0O 
LIGHT-HEADED SOVEREIGNS. 
In a KENTISH MEADOW: a Retrospect. 
rN. By G. 
° Cerise, of ou Gladiators 
(Drawn by Wil- 
liam 


and ‘ 
wpuith’s © Marriage &e. 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, price One Shilling, is now ready. 
1. RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. _ By the Author of ‘Cometh up 
asa Flower.’ Chapters XVII. to XIX. 
POETS. 
3. MY BROTHER LEONARD, By Julia Kavanagh. 
5. LYING as a SCIENCE. 
6. CHARLES DICKENS'S USE of the BIBLE. 
8. NOT A DREAM. A Story. 
9. The INNOCENCE of FLATTERY. 
man,’ &c, Chapters XXXIII. to XXXV. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
LoNDON SOCIETY, for 
Contents. 
WHA F THEM. (Illustrated by Adelaide 
Claxton.) 
CODES of CEREMONIAL. 
DARK or FAIR. (Illustrated by Townley Green.) 
A HEART ag ee 
M. o1 J. Whyte- — Author of ‘ Digby Grand,’ 
25.—Coaxing a Fight. 
o P 6. Baffled. 
HUMOURS go ROAD—Reign of Victoria. 
n 
A RUN to the SOUTH after CREATURE-COMFORTS. 
sir a in the CORN; or, Glad Hours in the Grave Years. 





—VII. Contagious Madness. Wranslated from yok Spanish. A - 
Marion Frome.—VIII. Stella’s Penance. By Mrs. Hankin. 3.W ad res the Authes of ° The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’ No. VIII 
ding Bells. 4. The Honeymoon.—IX. Correspondence. Elizabeth 2 r p 
Wolstenho *. and, Ly ydia Becker on the Married Women's P ro- The PICCADILLY PAPERS. By a Peripatetic. 
perty . Miscellanea. Lady jordon, Hon. Emily | AT ALBE 3 w strated 
Eden, Cambridge C= ata Feet ane Dublin Let a “J SS and Out of the Season. (Illustrate 

omen, La eakers at a French Banquet, Deaconesses.— i ; S i - 
Literature. oan an’s Work and Woman 3 Cul ‘ulture, edited by Mrs. farsi oi Il the an of COMMON S. 
Butler ; Married, by the Author of ‘ Kate Kennedy,’ &c. o. il, e Treasury Bench (Continued). 

London: Emily Faithfull, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to The REGATTA WEEK at RYDE. 
Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes-street, Hanover-square. Office: 217, Piccadilly, London, W 

Ready this day (price 2s.), the SEPTEMBER Number of 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
C) 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 
Mr. GLADSTONE on the HISTORIC CREDIBILITY of the ILIAD and the ODYSSEY. By G. W. Cox 


ANCIENT and MODERN RUSSIA. 


By Karu BLIND. 


The QUESTION of the HOUSE of LORDS, By J. Boyp KINNEAR, 


HEINRICH HEINE. By J. D. Lester. 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION in HOLLAND. By C. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


By MARMION SAVAGE. 
K. ALTMANN, 





NEW NOVELS. 


WRECKED in 


8 vols. 


PORT. 


By Edmund Yates. 


‘*Mr. Yates deserves credit—weary novel-readers will say the very highest credit—for stepping out of the 
well-worn track of love stories, for depicting women under the influence of passions other than love and with 


ends other than marriage. 


Marian Ashurst is never Harriet Routh, that strangely attractive figure whom Balzac 


might have painted—a woman in whom a righteous but dominant love had killed conscience; but she i is, never- 
theless, up to her marriage, one whom a student of character can watch with pleasure, if not with admiration, 


as a real being.” "— Spectator. 


LIZA. By Ivan 


W. R. 8S. RALSTON. 2 vols. feap. Svo. 12s. 


Turguenief. 


Translated by 


*‘The English reader curious to know what an eminent Russian author is made of mentally can now enlighten 
himself on that point by perusing the excellent translation of one of Turguenief’s best novels provided for him 


by Mr. Ralston... 


‘Liza’ is the only example we have in the English language of a novel by a deservedly cele- 


brated Russian author depicting modern Russian life.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘**Tiza’ is not more remarkable for excellence of construction than for vigour and delicacy of diction.” 


MARY STANLEY; or, 


thenceum. 


the Secret Ones. 3 vols. 


“Tt is difficult to convey briefly an adequate notion of the merits of this book. As regards its matter, it is 
far and away above the run of even good novels; and while it is fully as interesting, it leaves upon the ‘mind 


impressions much more valuable.”—Morning Post. 


The O. V. H.3 or, 


M.F H. By WAT BRADWOOD. 83 vols. 


How Mr. 


Blake became an 


“A rattling, gcod sporting novel.”—Daily Te'egraph. 
CuarpMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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MESSRS. 


LIST 


DEIGHTON, BELL & COV’S 


OF 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 








BY THE LATE J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 
A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. Second Edition. 


Very much enlarged, and adapted for the use of University Students. 8vo. 14s. 


The Enlarged Edition of the Latin Grammar has been prepared with the same object - — 
corresponding work on the Greek lan; e. It is, however, especially designed to serve as 
venient handbook for those students who wien to acquire the habit of writing Latin, and with this 
view is furnished with an Anti-barbarus, with a full discussion of the most important Synonyms, 
pes with a variety of information not ae contained in works of this desceiption. 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. Third Edition. 
Very much enlarged, and adapted for the use of University Students. 8vo. 16s. 
“T may here remark that the Greek Grammar of > Donaldson has now reached a second and 





enlarged edition, and is so complete in all its parts, and so fe in its combination of logic with 
grammar, as to form a most important contri ation to the yoy study of the Greek language.” 
Preface to the on the E, ” by Bishop Ellicott. 





VARRONIANUS. A Critical and Historical Introduction to 


the Ethnography of Ancient Italy, and to the Philological Study of the Latin Language. 
Third Edition, revised and considerably enlarged. 8vo. 16s. 


DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. Cambridge. 


BY W. WAGNER, Ph.D. 
PLAUTUS, AULULARIA. With Notes, Critical and Exe- 
getical, and an eastenesener on a Risin Prosody. 8vo. 98. 
The exegetical hed by the same high qualities as the introduction, and 


the — form a most —_ phe mm to recent scholarship. It would, indeed, be difficult to 
exaggerate the worth of such works as these.”— Reader. 











PLATO’S APOLOGY of SOCRATES and CRITO, with 


Notes Critical and Exegetical, Introductury Notices, and a Logical Analysis of the. Apology. 
Small 8yo. 4s. 6d. | 


. Wagner, who has already established his reputation in England by an_edition of the 
* Aulularia of Plautus,’ and by a more recent edition of ‘Terence,’ has now produced a commentary 


on the *‘ Apology’ and ‘ Crito,’ which deserves the attention of English scholars, and the s meeetal 
gratitude of English schoolmasters.”"—Cambridge University Gazette. 


TERENCE. With Notes Critical and Explanatory. Post 8vo. 


10s. 6d. 


“ 


“ Dr. Wagner’s edition of ‘ Terence,’ though elegantly got up, is quite unpretending in size and 
appearance, and yet we are much mistaken if it does not hasten on and greatly contribute to that 
more thorough study of the earlier Latin poetry, of which we can exeus many sigus here, as well 
as in Germany, and even France.”—Cambridge University Gazette. 


DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. Cambridge. 


BY PROFESSOR MUNRO. 
«ETNA, REVISED, EMENDED, and EXPLAINED. 8vo. 


38. 6d, 





TITI LUCRETI CARI de RERUM NATURA LIBRI 


SEX. With a Translation and Notes. Second Edition, revised throughout. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I. Text, 16s. Vol. II. Translation, 6s. May be had separately. 


DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. Cambridge. 


BY HUBERT A. HOLDEN, LL.D. 
FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part I. Being Passages for Trans- 


lation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse. With Notes. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part II. Being Select Passages 
for Translation into Latin Lyric and Comic Iambic Verse. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part III. Being Select Passages 
for Translation into Greek Verse. Edited with Notes. Post 8vo. &s. 

FOLIA SILVUL:: sive Ecloge Poetarum Anglicorum in 
Latinum et Greecum converse. Volumen Prius, continens Fasciculus I. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

FOLIORUM CENTURL®. Selections for Translation into 
Latin and Greek — chiefly from the University and College Examination-Papers. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo. 

ARISTOPHANIS COMQZDLE superstites cum deperditarum 


fragmentis, additis argumentis adnotatione critica, metrorum descriptione, onomastico, et 
lexicon. 


Vol. I. containing the Text expurgated, with Summaries and Critical Notes. 18s. 
he Plays sold separately:—Acharnenses, 2s. Equites, 1s. 6d. Nubes, 1s. 6d. Vespm, 2s, 
Pax, ls. 6d. Aves, 28. Lysistrata et Thesmophoriazuse, 3s. nie, 2s. Ecclesiazuse et 
Plutus, 38, 
Vol. IL, containing the Lexicon and Onomasticon to the entire works. 
DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. Cambridge. 


5s. 6d. 


PLATO'S GORGIAS, Literally Translated, with an Introduc- 
re Esse ny containing a Summary of the Argument. By E. M. COPE, Fellow of Trinity 
College. 

“ The ceeiuienian and niceties of Plato have received from him m cgestel attention, while his sim- 
plicity and breadth, if we might so speak, have been caught u aithfully that the translation 
often reads like an original bit of good sound English, such as on Bunyan might have —. 





DEIGHTON, BELL & CO, Cambridge. 


BY C. §. CALVERLEY, M.A. 
THEOCRITUS. Translated into English Verse. Small 8yo. 


“ABT we a over his pages, we meet at odd corners little features and touches that remind us of 
his earlier poems and translations, and recognize sparkles of the same happy humour and perception 
which at once gave him a rank above mere translators .. .. We facilitate the reading public upon 
having gained a new version of him by a ripe scholar anda poet of a curiously congenial taste for 
scenery and word painting.”—Saturday Review. 


TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH and LATIN. 
78. 6d. 
VERSES and TRANSLATIONS 


Feap. 8vo. 58. 


“ A little volume full of exoosding great p 
attributes of a versifier 
heard of.”— Spectator. 


Post 8yvo. 
Third Edition, revised. 
possesses aah of the highest 


.C. 8. C. 
t needs no vite ee second s sight to foretell that C. S. C. will again be 
DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. Cambridge. 


ARUNDINES CAMI: sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus 
Canori. Collegit atque ed. H. DRURY, A.M. Editio Quinta. Crown Syo. 7s. 6d 
GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION, for the use of Public 


Schools and Private Studen Being a revised Edition of the Greek Verses of Shrewsbury 
School. en” the Rev. GkoRGR PRESTON, Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Smail 
8 


VO. 43. 
DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. Cambridge. 
LONGMAN & CO. London, 


ZESCHYLUS. Translated into English Prose. By F. A. 
PALEY, M.A., Editor of the Greek Text. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“This translation deserves the perusal of the honest student, to whom its care, exactness, 
lucidity, and sound judgment cannot fail to ——— it. To such it will seem a necessary com- 
plement to the Commentary.”—Saturday Revie 


DEIGHTON, BELL & CO, Cambridge. 


DEMOSTHENES, the ORATION AGAINST the LAW of 
LEPTINES, with English Notes, and a Translation of Wolfe's Prolegomena. Edited by 
B. W. BEATSON, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Small 


8yo. 62. 
DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. Cambridge. 


DEMOSTHENES de FALSA LEGATIONE,. Third Edi- 
tion, carefully revised. By R. SHILLETO, A.M. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. Cambridge. 


DEMOSTHENES, SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS of. 
After the Text of DINDORF, with the Various Readings of REISKE and BEKKER. With 


English Notes. For the use of Schools. By C.T. PENROSE, A.M. Second Edition, revised 
and corrected. 12mo. 4s, 


DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. Cambridge. 


THEOCRITUS. Recensuit et Brevi Annotatione instruxit 
F. A. PALEY, M.A. Editioaltera. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS, 
Carefully Printed from the Best Editions. 

Tus Series is intended to supply for the use of Schools and Students cheap and accurate editions 
of the Classics, which shall be superior in mechanical execution to the small German editions now 
current in this’ country, and more convenient in form. As the Editors have formed their texts from 
acareful examination of the best editions extant, it is believed that no texts better for general use 


can be found. The volumes are printed at the Cambridge University Press, and are issued neatly 
bound in cloth. 





New Volume now ready, 

P. TERENTI COM@DIZ GULIELMVS WAGNER, Relegit et 
Emendavit. Price 3s. 
Already published, 

ZESCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione F. A. Patty, A.M. 3s. 
CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO, ex recensione G. Lone. 2s. 
CICERO de SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA, G. Lone. Ils. bd. 
CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. Recensuit G. Lone, A.M. 
EURIPIDES, ex recensione F. A. Patey. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
HERODOTOS, recensuit J. W. BLaKESLEY. 2 vols. 7s. 
HORESE TLEAS, Lib. IL.—XII., ex novissima recensione F. 


HORATIUS, ex recensione A. J. MACLEANE. 2s. 6d. 
JUVENALIS et PERSIUS, ex recensione A. J. Mactganr, A.M. 1s. 6d. 
LUCRETIUS, recognovit H. A. J. Munro. 2s. 6d. 
SALLUSTI CATILINA et JUG URTHA, ex recensione G. Lone, A.M. 


THUCYDIDES, recensuit J. G. DoNatpson. 2 vols. 7s. 
VIRGILIUS, ex recensione J. Contneton. 33s. 6d. 
XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI, recensuit J. F. MacMIcHAEL, 


NOVUM “SESTAMENTUM Grecum, Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt 


varie lectiones editionum Beze, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, e: Trege\:sii. Curante 
F. H. SCRIVENER, A.M. d. 


An Edition on Writing-paper for Notes. 4to, ha’f bound, 12°. 
Others in preparation. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
London: WHITTAKER & CO., and KELL & DA“DY. 





3s. 6d. 


A. PaALey, 





Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & 


CO.. London: BELL & DALDY. 
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CLARENDON PRESS EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


The CLARENDON PRE 








SS SERIES.—The attention of College | SCHOOL and COLLEGE BOOKS, 


Lecturers, Schoolmasters, and all persons interested in Education, is especially directed to the following series of 


—_— p~—— 


Works, most of which have been lately issued from the Clarendon Press, and are written with immediate reference 
to the present state of learning and science, and to urgent educational needs. They are handsomely printed, and 


strongly bound in cloth. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE and 
MATHEMATICS. 


SE Al yam 
A TREATISE on NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. Volume I. By Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D 

D.C.L. F.R.S., Professor - Natural egy od in the Uni- 
versity of Gl asgow, ee P.G. TA M.A., Professor of Natu- 
ral Philosophy in e University ‘of Edinburgh, formerly 
aoe cg of St. fay College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, 

price 


An ELEMENTARY 


QUATERNIONS. By P. G. TAIT, M_A., Professor of Natu- 
ral Philosophy in the University of Biint, vec 


TRE ATISE on | 


formerly | 


a of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. price 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. A 
Handbook for the’ General Reader, and also for Practical 
aeneeny Work. With 224 Illus batons and numerous 
tables. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 


8yo. sloth, 856 pp. price 218. 
CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By 


A. W. WILLIAMSON, Phil. Doc., F.R.S., Professor of Che 
mistry, University College, London. Second Edition, with 
Solutions. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, price 83. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
HEAT. With numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. By BA 
FOUR STEWART, LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the tng 
tory at Kew. Extra feap. 8vo. 73. 6d. 


BOOK-KEEPING, By R.G.C. Hamil- 
ton, Accountant to the Education Committee of the Privy 
Council, and JOHN BALL (of the firm of Messrs. Quilter, 
Bali & Co.), Examiners in Book- keeping for the Society of Arts’ 
Examination. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. limp cloth, 

8. 


CLASSICS.—GREEK. 
GREEK VERBS, Irregular and Defec- 


tive : their Forms, Sitauine: and Quantity. By W. VEITCH. 
New and Revised Edition. Extra feap. Svo. 8s. 6d. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of Ancient 


GREEK POETRY. By R.S. WRIGHT, M.A. Extra feap. 
8vo. 83. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCEN- 
TUATION, for SCHOOLS (abridged from his larger Work). 
By H. W. CHANDLER, M.A., Waynflete Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES.—The G:DIPUS REX, 


from the Text of W. DINDORF. With English Notes te 
WILLIAM BASIL JONES. Extra feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS IDYLLS and 
EPIGRAMS. With English Notes and Preface by HER- 


BERT SN ows M.A., Assistant Master at Eton. Extra feap. 
Syo. 43. 6d [This day. 


.— The 


CLASSICS.—LATIN. 
OVID; Selections for the Use of Schools, 


By Professor RAMSAY, M.A. New Edition. 
G. G. RAMSAY, M.A, Extra feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


CICERO’S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. 
With English Notes by J. R. KING. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 
LATIN. For the Use of Passmen and others. Selected by 
J. 7 ARGENT, M.A. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8yo. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. 
With English Notes by OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., Assis- 
tant-Master at Eton. Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CICERO pro CLUENTIO. With Notes, 
by Professor RAMS: ay. Edited by G. G. RAMSAY, M.A. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 


CICERO, Extracts from. With Notes, by 


H. WALFORD, M.A. Part I. Anecdotes from Greek” and 
Roman History. Extra feap. 8vo. 1a. 


The LESS KNOWN LATIN PORTS. 


Selections from, with Notes, &c. by NORTH PINDER, M.A. 
8yo. 158. 


Edited by 


CLASSICS.—ENGLISH. 
SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH: 


a Series of Extracts from English Authors, a.p. 1250—1400. 
With Grammatical Introduction, Notes and Glossary. By 
R. MORRIS. Extra feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


SPENSER s FAERY QUEENE. Books 
I, Il. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
By C. ay KITCHIN, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. each. 


CHAUCER: the Prologue, the Knightes 


Tale, the Nonne Prestes Tale, from the Canterbury Tales. 
Edited by R. MORRIS. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary. Extra feap. 8yo. 2s. 


HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL 


POLITY. Book I. With Notes, Glossary, Table of Historical 
Events, &c. Edited by the Rey. R. W: CHURCH, M.A. 


Extra feap. 8vo. 28. 
ADVANCEMENT of 


BACON’S 
LEARNING. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. Extra feap, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The VISION of WILLIAM concerning 
PIERS the Plowman. By 
Notes, &c. by the Rev. Ww. W: SKEAT, M.A, Extra feap. 
Svo. 43. 6d. This day. 


The PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. By 


the Rev. E. ee M.A., Head-Master of Uppingham. | 


Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 


EXERCISES in ANALYSIS. By the 


Rev. E. THRING, M.A., Head-Master of ef Extra | 
feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SELECT PLAYS. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. G. CLARK and 
W. A. WRIGHT. 


The MERCHANT of VENICE. 1s. 
RICHARD II. 1s. 6d. 
MACBETH. 1s. 6d. 


CLASSICS.—FRENCH. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by GusTAVE 
Masson, 


Vol. eVcy sure LE’S ‘CINNA,’ and MOLIERE'S‘ FEMMES 
SAVANTES.’ Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Vol. II. rE AC aks _ e ANDROMAQUE’ P+ CORNEILLE'S | | 


LE MENTEUR.’ Extra feap. 8vo. 


Vol. 9! oe ETTERS of M as SEVIGNE, LOUIS XIV., 
AL, &c. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 


Vol. v. “TALES by MODERN WRITERS. Extra feap. 8vo. 
28. Od. 


BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GR 


TAR of the FRENCH TONGUE. Translated by G. W. 
KiTOHIN, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CLASSICS.-GERMAN. 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by 
Dr. BucHHEIM. 


Vol. I. GOETHE'S ‘EGMONT, Extra 


For Schools. | 


feap. 8vo. 38. 


MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. By J. E. T. 
ROGERS. Extra feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. Designed mainly for the use of Junior Students in 
the Universities. By T. FOWLER, M.A. Second Edition, 
Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


A SYSTEM of PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, Theoretical and Practical. By A. M 
Gymnasium, Oxford. With Illustrations by A. Macdonald. 
Extra feap. 8yo. 78. 6d, 





- LANGLAND. Edited, with | 


AM- | 


ACLAREN. The | 


LIDDELL and SCOTTS GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON. Fifth Edition. Crown 4to, 





LIDDELL and SCOTT’S LEXICON 
for SCHOOLS. Twelfth Edition. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. Sixteenth Edition. 12mo. strongly bound, 4s, 


LLOYD'S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
With Marginal References, &c. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; 
large paper, for Marginal Notes, 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. ; 
half morocco, 12s. 


| VETUS TESTAMENTUM, GRACE, 
ex VERSIONE SEPTUAGINTA. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 


. 


MILL’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Fcap. 
Svo. 2s, 6d, Large-paper Edition, feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


ZESCHYLUS, cum Notis et Scholia 
DINDORFII. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1. 10s. 6d. The 
Text separately, 5s, 6d. 





| ARISTOPHANES, cum Annot. et Schol. 
DINDORFII. 7 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


HOMERI ILTAS, ex rec. DINDORFII. 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


| HOMERI ODYSSEA. 
8vo. cloth, 5s, 6d. 


DINDORFII. 


| CATULLI VERONENSIS LIBER. A 


new Recension, based on the best existing MSS. With 
| Prolegomena, Excursus, and a Fac-simile of the Codex 
| Thuaneus. By R. ELLIS. 8vo. 16s. 


/PLATO.—The APOLOGY. With a 

| revised Text, English Notes, and a digest of Platonic 
Idioms. By the Rev. JAMES RIDDELL, M.A. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 


| PLATO.—The SOPHISTES and POLI- 
TICUS. With a revised Text and English Notes. By 
Professor CAMPBELL. 8vo. 18s, 


| PLATO. —PHILEBUS. Revised Text 
| and English Notes. By E. POSTE, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


| PLATO.—THETETUS. Revised Text 
= English Notes. By Professor CAMPBELL. §8vo. 
3. 


| 

| PRICE’S TREATISE on the INFINI- 

TESIMAL CALCULUS. 

| Vou. I. Differential Calculus. 14s. 6d. 

II. Integral Calculus. Calculus of Variations and 
Differential Equations. 18s, 

», IIL. Analytical Mechanics. Second Edition. 16s. 

»» LV. Dynamics of a Material System. 16s, 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
SANSKRIT LANGUAGE. Arranged with reference 
to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use of 
English Students. By “MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A, 
Third Edition. S8vo. lds. 


NALOPAKHYANAM. The Story of 
Nala. The Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Gramma- 
tical Analysis, and Introduction. By MONIER WIL- 
LIAMS, M.A. Metrical Translation by Dean Milman. 
Svo. 158. 


| A HANDBOOK of the CHINESE 
LANGUAGE. By JAMES SUMMERS. Parts I. and 
| II. Grammar and Chrestomathy. 8vo. half bound, 28s, 


OXFORD: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
Publishers to the University. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to call attention to their LIST of 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, many of which are written by Scholars of eminence in the Univer- 
sities and of large experience in tuition, and have already attained « wide circulation both at 
home and abroad :— 


SCIENCE. | MATHEMATICS. 
It is the intention of the Publishers to produce a com- | By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 


| CLASSICS. 
|SALLUST. With English Notes. By 


= Se 


i 


.” 





plete Series of Scientific Manuals, affording full and accu- | 


rate information, conveyed in clear and lucid English. The 
authors are well known as among the foremost men of 
their several departments, and their names form a ready 
guarantee for the high character of the books. The whole 
will constitute a series specially adapted to the require- 
ments of beginners, whether for private study or for school 
instruction. 


r . y 

LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHY- 
SIOLOGY. With numerous Illustrations. By T. H. HUX- 
LEY, F.R.S., Professor of Natural History in the Royal School 
of Mines. Eighth Thousand. 18mo. cloth, 43. 6d. 

“Tt is a very small book, but pure gold throughout. There is 
not a waste sentence or a superfluous word, and yet it is all clear 
as daylight. It exacts close attention from the reader, but the 
attention will be repaid by a real acquisition of knowledge. And 
though the book is small, it manages to touch on some of the very 
highest problems....The whole book shows how true it is that the 
most elementary instruction is best given by the highest masters 
in any science.”—Guardian. 

“ The very best descriptions and explanations of the principles 
of human Physiology which have yet been written by an English- 
man.”’—Saturday Review. 


QUESTIONS on the SAME, for SCHOOLS. 
By T. ALCOCK, M.D. 18mo. le. 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHE- 


MISTRY, Inorganic and Organic. By HENRY ROSCOE, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. 
With numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho. of the Solar 
Spectra. Fifteenth Thousand. 18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


It has been the endeavour of the author to arrange the most 
important facts and principles of Modern Chemistry in a plain 
but concise and scientific form, suited to the present requirements 
of elementary instruction. For the purpose of facilitating the 
attainment of exactitude in the knowledge of the subject, a series 
of exercises and questions upon the lessons have been added. 

“A small, compact, carefully elaborated, and well-arranged 
manual.”—Spectator. 

“ It has no rival in its field, and it can scarcely fail to take its 
Place as the text-book at all schools where chemistry is now 
studied.”—Chemical News. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY 
BOTANY. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. By 


DARE OLIVER, F.R.S. Sixth Thousand. 18mo. cloth, 


“‘ The manner is most fascinating, and if it does not succeed in 
making this division of science interesting to every one, we do not 
think anything can....Nearly two hundred well-executed wood- 
cuts are scattered through the text, and a valuable and copious 
index completes a volume which we cannot praise too highly, and 
which we trust all our botanical readers, young and old, will pos- 
sess themselves of.”—Popular Science Review. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ASTRO- 


NOMY. By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. With coloured 
Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebula, and 
numerous Woodcuts. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 


“The book is full, clear, sound, and worthy of attention not 
only as a popular exposition, but as a scientific index.” 
m. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By G. B. 


AIRY, Astronomer Royal. With Illustrations. Sixth and 
cheaper Edition. 18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


“* Popular Astronomy in general has many Manuals; but none 
of them supersede the Six Lectures of the Astronomer Royal 
under that title. Its speciality is the direct 3, in which every 
step is referred to the observatory, and in which the methods and 
instruments by which every observation is made are fully de- 
scribed. This gives a sense of solidity and substance to astro- 
nomical statements which is obtainable in no other way.” a 
Guardian. 


ELEMENTARY THEOLOGY. 
By the Rev. G. P. MACLEAR, B.D. 
A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. Fourth Edition. With Four Maps. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTA- 


— HISTORY. Pith Four Maps. Third Edition. 18mo. 
8. 6d, 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM 


rs roy CHURCH of ENGLAND. Second Edition. 18mo. 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATE- 


CHISM. With Scripture Proofs for Junior © 
Schools.” 18mo. 6d. roofs for Junior Classes and 


A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TES- 


| gaa HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools. 
mo. 


A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TES- 
TAMENT HISTORY. 16mo, 





EUCLID for COLLEGES and 


SCHOOLS. New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. With 


numerous Examples. New Edition. 18mo. 28, 6d.—KEY, 
crown 8yo. 68. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. 


With numerous Examples. 18mo. 28. 6d. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. 


numerous Examples. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


MENSURATION for BEGINNERS. 


With numerous Examples. 18mo. 28. 6d. [Just published. 


ALGEBRA for COLLEGES and 


SCHOOLS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


With 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Third |, 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


7 cael of EQUATIONS. Second Edition. Crown 8yvo. 
8. 6d. 


PLANECO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, 
as applied to the STRAIGHT LINE and the CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. With Examples. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STA- 


TICS. With Examples. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL 


CALCULUS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 


CALCULUS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo. 108. 6d. 


By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. Tenth 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC forthe USE of SCHOOLS. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 48, 6¢.—KEY, 88. 6d. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. With 


Answers. Crown 8yo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Or sold separately, 
as follows:—Part I. 1s.; Part II. 1s.; Answers, 6d. 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC 


for NATIONAL and ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 18mo. 
cloth. Or separately—Part 1. 2d.; Part II. 3d.; Part III. 7d.; 
with Answers, complete, 1s. 6d.—K EY, 4s. 6d. 


METIC. In Four Parts. 18mo. cloth, 
with Answers, 18mo. 1s. 94.—K EY, 4s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 


18mo. 38.; or Parts I. and II. 10d. each; and Part ITI. 1s.— 
KEY, complete, 6s. 6d. Parts I., II., 111, 28. 6d. each. 


ls. 6d. The Same, 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Angles, 


Parallels, Triangles, Bepieiens Figures, the Circle, and 
Proportion. By J. M. WILSON, Mathematical Master at 
Rugby. Extra fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for COL- 


LEGES and SCHOOLS. By J. H. SMITH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
68. 6d, (Just published. 


GEOMETRICAL NOTE- BOOK. 


Containing Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawing pre- 
parses the pede of Geometry. For the Use of Schools. 

y F. KITCHENER, M.A., Mathematical Master at 
Rugby. 4to. 28. 


ELEMENTARY MENSURATION for 
SCHOOLS. With numerous Examples. By SEPTIMUS 
TEBAY, B.A., Head_Master of Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar 
School, Rivington. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Pro- 


A 


ively arranged by C. A. JONES and C. H. CHEYNE, 
iathematical Masters in Westminster School. New Edition, | 
18mo. 28, 6d. (This day. 





C. MERIVALE, B.D. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 
*,* The CATILINA and JUGURTHA may be had separately, 
price 28. 6d. each. 
CICERO.—The SECOND PHILIPPIC 


ORATION. With _an Introduction and Notes, translated 

from Karl Halm. Edited by J. E.B. MAYOR, M.A. Third 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 53. 

The SICILIAN EXPEDITION; being 


Books VI. and VII. of Thucydides, with Notes. By the Rev. 
P. FROST, M.A. A New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 538. 


DEMOSTHENES on theCROWN. With 


English Notes. By B. DRAKE, M.A. Third Edition. To 
— prefixed, ESCHINES against CTESIPHON. Feap. 
0. 58. 


TACITUS. — AGRICOLA and GER- 


MANIA. A Revised Text and English Notes. By A. J 





| A SHAKESPEARIAN 
EXAMINATION-PAPERS in ARITH- | 


CHURCH and W. J. BRODRIBB, Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. (Sepa- 
rately, 28. each.) 

ACITUS. — AGRICOLA and GER- 
MANY. Translated by A.J. CHURCH and W. J. BROD- 
RIBB. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

| HELLENICA ; or, a History of Greece 

| in Greek; be' a First Greek Reading-Book, with Expla- 

H natory Notes. Third Edition, with a Vocabulary. By the 

| Rev. J. WRIGHT, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A FIRST GREEK READING-BOOK. 
Edited after Karl Halm, with Corrections and large Addi- 
tions. By JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A, Feap. 8vo. 68. 

GREEK for BEGINNERS. By Joseru 


B. MAYOR, M.A. With Glossary. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFI- 
CATION. A Brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, 
saype to be rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. By F. 

ODGSON, B.D., late Provost of Eton. New Edition, revised 
by F. C. HODGSON, M.A. 18mo. 32, 

HINTS towards LATIN PROSE COM- 
POSITION. By A.W. POTTS, M.A., Head Master of the 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. [This day. 


By the Rev. E. THRING, M.A. 
A CONSTRUING BOOK. Feap. 8vo. 
28. 6d. 


A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin 


Construing Book for Beginners. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of MOOD CONSTRUC- 


TIONS. Extra feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
GRAMMAR. 


An Attempt to Illustrate the Differences between Elizabethan 
and Modern English. By E. A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master 
of the City of London School. Extra feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

[This day. 


HISTORICAL SELECTIONS: a Series 


of Readings from the best Authorities on English and Euro- 
pean gist Selected and arranged by E. M. SEWELL and 
C. M. YONGE. Crown 8vo. 68. 


“We know of scarcely anything which is so likely to raise toa 
higher level the standard of English education.”—Guardian. 
CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 


From Rollo to Edward II. By the Author of ‘ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.’ Extra feap. 8vo. 58. 


“A series of vivid pictures, which will not easily fade from the 
minds of the young people for whom they are ee, “atten. 


A BEGINNER'S DRAWING-BOOK. 


By P. H. DELAMOTTE, F.S.A. Progressively arranged. 
ith 50 Plates. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 


FRENCH READER, for the Use of 


| yay and Schools. By EDWARD A. OPPEN. Feap. 8yo. 
4s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR 


| TAUGHT in ENGLISH. By B. THRING, M.A. Fourth 
| Edition. 18mo. 28. 


|The CHILD'S GRAMMAR. By E. 


THRING, M.A. New Edition. 18mo. ls. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘TEMPEST. With 


5 i and Explanatory Notes. By J.M. JEPHSON, 18mo. 
8. 6d, 





| 
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BENTLEY’S LIST. 


——— 


VISCOUNT STRANGFORD’S 
SELECTED 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL, and GEO- 
GRAPHICAL WRITINGS. 


Edited by the Viscountess STRANGFORD. 
2 vols. with Map and Portrait, 21s. 


“These volumes yield | precious nuggets of information on the 
countries written about.”—Spectator. 


MR. 


the CITY of LONDON, 
And its Livery Companies. 


By the Rev. THomMas ARUNDELL, 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, F.G.S., Vicar of Hayton. | 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

“This work contains a rich fund of information on old ig 
of history as well as on the manners and customs of our fore- 
fathers, such as will ensure it an extensive popularity. 

Morning Post. 


The LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD 
COCHRANE, 
Earl of Dundonald. 


(In Continuation of ‘ The Autobiography of a Seaman.’) 


By his Son, the Eleventh Earl. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 30s. 


“The events related in these volumes bring out Lord Cochrane 
as clearly as if he were speaking to us. Lord Cochrane was the 
greatest sailor of the present century, if we deduct the five years 
which preceded the battle of Trafalgar.” —Atheneum. 


NEW NOVELS 


NOW IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


HIRELL. 


iy eal SAUNDERS, Author of ‘Abel Drake’s Wife.’ 


iat ee novel...A tale written by a poet...Mr. Saunders 
writes always the best descriptive English...The heroine half dies 
of love; and when Cunliff, repentant, icy eke his suit for her 
hand, writes him letters as fine as Clarissa’s to Lovelace.” 


Spectator. 
TH Ty T 
VERONIQUE. 
By Mrs. ROSS CHURCH (Miss FLORENC E MARRYAT), 
Autor of ‘Love's Conflict,’ ‘The Girls of Feversham,’ &ec. 
vols. 


CUT ADKIFT. 


ay ~matal FONBLANQUE, Author of ‘A Tangled Skein.’ 





an val of the story is ingeniously designed to surprise us at 
each turn, and our interest in it is never allowed to fai 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


WISE AS A SERPENT. 
By J. A. ST. JOHN BLYTHE. 3 vols. 


“The novel is a good one, the tendencies are all that should be, 
and the composition is accurate and engaging. There is talent 
exhibited in many of the scenes which develop or ornament the 
plot."—Examiner. 


MY INSECT QUEEN. 
By the Author of ‘ Margaret’s Engagement.’ 3 vols. 


“ This work at once commends itself to the favourable notice of 
the reader ; it is an unpretending, but very readable account of 
country life.”—John Bul 


LOVE ME FOR MY LOVE. 


By the Author of ‘ Flirts and Flirts.’ 2 vols. 


ROPES OF SAND. 
By W. P. LANCASTER, Author of ‘ A Screw Loose.’ 


“* Whether one views the novel as a mere romance evolved from 
hig expansive imaginative faculties, or as a collection of verbal 
caricatures, the humour must be acknowledged to be equally 
sterling and the vivacity equally spirited.”—Atheneum. 


RricHaRD BENTLEY, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to the Queen. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


"HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_>— 


‘TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 


SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Capt. TOWNSHEND, 2nd 
Life Guards. 8yo. with Illustrations, 153. 


** An essentially pleasant book, overflowing with amusing anec- 
dotes, wondrous adventures, and agreeable gossip.” —Examiner: 
MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Lizziz) 

SELINA EDEN. 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


“A frankly written and aay account of a very pleasant 
holiday.”—Saturday Revi 


HER MAJESTY’ 8 TOWER. By W. Hep- 


HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES of ofa Gogms ENGLAND, Dy Marrarw 


WORTH DIXON. 
THE QUEEN. 


Depic ATED, BY Express PeRMISSION, To 
Sixta Eprtion. Ivyol. 8yo. 153. 


BROWNE. 2 vols. large post 8vo. with Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations, 248. 


|The LIFE of ROSSINI. By H. Suruer- 


LAND EDWARDS. 8vo. with Portrait, 158. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


|A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author 


| 


| and one in which Mr. Thornbury’ does well to take pride. 


of ‘MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS,’ &. 3 vols. 


The MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs 
OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘Salem 
Chapel,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“* The Minister's Wife’ is, in many os lr a eens Mrs. 

Oli phi ant’s most powerful and poetic work. 

‘The Minister's Wife’ is a story which, in“ the: cuaniey it 
Guan, is rich in pictures that are pleasant to see, scenes on 
which the eye gladly lingers, and which, like the people it por- 
trays, is subtle in its reasonings and shrewd in its opinions, 
eloquent in the outbursts of feeling, and very tender in its natural 
and unstrained pathos.”—Saturday Review. 


URSULA’S LOVE-STORY. 3 vols. 


“ Asa picture of contemporary manners, ‘ Ursula’s Love-Story’ 
has more than ordinary merit. Its tale is fresh, interesting, and 
well told, its language is simple and correct. Evidences of culture 
are frequent in its pages, over which hangs a pleasant aroma of 
refinement and good taste. Ursula is = attractive heroine, admi- 
rably depicted. Edgar Ravenal, Mrs. Daynham and all the cha- 

racters, even to the most subordinate, are lifelike. Their actions 
and gossip, loves, betrothals and marriages are well described, and 
constitute with the main interest a very pleasant novel.” 
Atheneum. 


The VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Water 
THORNBURY. 3 vols. 


“This novel is thoroughly readable. The pictures of country 





life and scenery, the breezy Wiltshire downs, the pleasant shady | 


lanes, and the sun-flecked woods, form an admirable hear tie 
the 


incidents of art-life are told with a skill which betrays the prac- | 


tised student. The characters of Amy Robinson, a charming 


figure, and Julia Beauflower, the spirited dashing girl, ready | 


with her wits and her tongue, have the charm and energy of life.” 
Atheneum. 


The IVORY GATE. By Monrrmer Cottiys, 


“*A fascinating novel. Itis pleasant to meet with an author who 
has so thorough a knowledge of men and manners.”—John Bull. 


| 

b] 
IZA 'S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, Author | | vice the superintendence of SIR RODERICK ¢ 
| CHISON, Bart. K.C.B. 


A Woman’s Trials.’ 3 vols. 


* This story is decidedly interesting, and its scenes are described 
with considerable force and pathos.”—Saturday Review. 


HELEN’S FIRST LOVE. By Lavy Brake. 


3 vols. [August 27 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 


MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 


i ha Nature and Human 


PP oy Halifax, Gentleman. 
The Crescent and the Cross. By 





Eliot Warburton. 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. 
A Woman’s Thoughts about 
Women. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 
By Mrs. Oli- 


Adam Graeme. 
phant. 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 
A Life for a Life. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
—_ Hunt’s Old Court Sub- 


Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 
Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 

Darien. By, E. Warburton. 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 
The a of Norlaw. By Mrs. 


Oli 
The > —_— in Italy. 


Nothing New. By the Author 


of ‘ John Halifax. 
Freer's Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 


By the 
Author of * Jom. Halifax.’ 
Grandmother’s Money. 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 
No Church. 
Mistress and Maid. By th 
Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
ass oe eo By the Hon. 


Les Mieoables. By V. 
| Barbara’s History. By Amalie 





B. Edwards. 
Life of Edward Irving. By Mrs. 
| eae 
| St. 0 
| Sam Sivek? ’s American Humour. 
| Christian’s Mistake. 


Alec Forbes. ve George Mac 


Donald, LL.D. 
Agnes. By Mi Mrs. Oliphant. 
A of John it ife. ~ the Author 
John H 


Dixon’s New _——— 





GEOLOGICAL MAPS 


CANADA. 


Just published, 


Scale 25 miles to an inch; on eight sheets, size of each, 
24 inches by 21, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF CANADA 
AND THE ADJACENT REGIONS, 


Including Parts of other BRITISH PROVINCES and 
of the UNITED STATES. 


By Sm W. E. Logan, F.R.S. &e. 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. 


The Geology of Canada is derived from the results of the 
Canadian Geological Survey ; , = the other British Pro- 
vinces from _ the a of D DAWS' Professors 
JAMES ROBB, J. B. JUKES, mh alan: while that of the 
United aes is compiled under the authority of Professor 
JAMES HALL from various sources mentioned in ‘The Atlas of 
the Sooteay of Canada.’ 





Price 31. 108. 





ENGLAND and WALES. 


Third Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 
Scale, 12 miles to 1 inch ; size, 36 inches by 42, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND 


AND WALES. 
By Anprew C. Ramsay, LL.D. F.R.S. and G.S. 


Local Director of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain, and Professor of Geology at the 
Royal School of Mines. 
This Map shows all the Railways, Roads, &., and when 


mounted in case folds tes CORTON ocket size, maki 
excellent Travelling Map. aia’ 


Price, in sheets, 258. ; mounted in enne, 308. ; on roller, 
varnished, 323. 


Fifth Edition, 
Scale, 28 miles to an inch ; size, 18 inches by 14, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


By Sm Ropertck I. Murcutson, Bart., 
.C.B. &c. 


Director-General of the Geological Surveys of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Price, on one sheet, 58. ; mounted in case, 78. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Published, by authority of Her Majesty’s Government, 
MUR- 
i &c., Director-General of the Geo- 
logical Surveys of the United Kingdom. 


The Map is the Ordnance One-inch Series, specially ada} ted, 
and coloured geologically; arranged in 110 kA of which 
about 72 are published, and others are in progress. me Oo: of the 
divisions are printed on a single sheet, size 27 inches by 40. Other 
divisions are printed on two or four smaller sheets, 


Price of the large jm. 8s. 6d. ont 48.; of the smaller, 
38. and 1s. each 


rat full parmmares of the Maps, Sections, Memoirs, and other 

1 Survey of the United Kingdom, 
ae eee BL ne England, Scotland, and Ireland, showing the 
Published Sheets, see Stanford’s Geological Survey Catalogue, per 
post on receipt of one stamp. 





IRELAND. 
Scale, 8 miles to an inch ; size, 88 inches by 31, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF IRELAND. 


By Josrera Beers Juxes, M.A. F.R.S. 
Director of Her Majesty's Geological Survey of Ireland. 


This Map is constructed on the basis of the Ordnance Survey, 
and coloured logically. It also shows the Railways, Stations, 
Roads, Canals, Antiquities, &. 


Price, on two sheets, 25s.; mounted in case, 308.; on roller, 
varnished, 328. 


In addition to + above, GEOLOGICAL MAPS of the 

WORLD, EUROPE, BRITISH ISLES, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, &c., are published, 
and are always kept in stock. 





London : Epwarp StanrorD, 6 and 7, Charing 
Cross, 8. W. 


Agent by appointment for the Sale of the Geological Survey 
and Ordnance Survey Publications and Admiralty Charts. 
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LITERATURE 


—e—- 


“ Row, Brothers, Row!” New Arrangement. 
(At the Musicsellers’.) 


Tue public mind, within this last week or two, 
has been diverted from politics and philosophy 
to aquatic questions. The Irish Church debate 
has gone “down among the dead men,” and is 
forgotten. Even for the British Association and 

rominences of light in gaseous forms there has 
fees but a dividedallegiance. While Dr. Phillips 
was discoursing of Vesuvius last week, we 
know that the thoughts of some hearers would 
revert to the Thames between Putney and 
Mortlake. Mr. Lockyer himself, probably, did 
not keep up his lecture on the Sun, last Mon- 
day, without a flight of thought from the Exe 
to the Thames, and a hope that the great lumi- 
nary would be in first-rate shining order for 
“the Rowing Match.” We do not doubt that 
several of the members of the Association who 
took part in any of the excursions of Thursday, 
whether to Torquay, the north coast of Devon, 
or the iron-mines of Brendon, booked them- 
selves in the night train, and came up to be 
present at the great boat-race. There certainly 
never was such universal sympathy felt in any 
question as in this great water question. Our 
interest and curiosity were equally absorbed. 
We felt alike for our dear, honoured and sturdy 
sons of Oxford, and for our esteemed, respected 
and stalwart cousins of Harvard. Gallant and 
noble fellows all! Worthy competitors in a 


struggle where the cypress garland confers | 


a glory only inferior to the laurel wreath ! 

The general sympathy in this matter is easily 
accounted for. The world had got a new sensa- 
tion. For the first time, the flower of the youth 
and strength of two Universities, which the 
Atlantic rather unites than severs, were to meet 
as competitors at the oar, for the honour of 
being victors rather than for material prizes. 
The Olympian olive crown, the Pythian palm- 
branch, the Nemean parsley-wreath, only dis- 
tinguished, and did not enrich the conquerors, 
save with an endowment of glory. In the Isth- 
mian games alone were statues and even pen- 
sions awarded to those who triumphed. In none 
of these games did rowing take a part. One 
might have expected that galleys with their long 
sweeps, would have figured in the Isthmian 
sports, for they were held in honour of Neptune. 
We know too what swift and enduring rowers 
those Greeks were, by the stories of rival galleys 
which, darting away from the scene of some 
naval contest, flew across the waters, each eager 
to arrive first at home with the stirring news 
of victory. 

With us here in England, sea-girt, and with 
suitable rivers and lakes, boating must have 
always been what it has been more than ever 
of late years—a favourite—a national, sport. 
Watermen’s races, with “fouling,” once nigh 
brought it into disrepute, but it has shaken off 
the old peril. The blackguardism which killed 
pugilism and has made its memory hateful has 
never come near it. The blackguardism which 
is making horse-racing equally detestable has 
not yet meddled with it. It continues an honest, 
as it has always been a healthy, sport ; and long 
may it so continue! 

People who date rowing-matches from the 
regattas which Lady Wortley Montagu is 
swpposed to have brought into England, in the 
last century, forget Doggett and his badge, and 
the water contests of the previous century. The 
fact is, that the origin of the sport defies being 
fixed by the chronologers, It was always a 





noble sport. The young Caradocs and Cuno- 
belines, doubtless, pulled many a merry match 
in their wicker coracles covered with leather, 
and Britons on the banks laughed till their 
eyes smarted with the woad they rubbed into 
them, as either of the coracles toppled over and 
defied its struggling master to get it right 
and to jump into it again. 

As for regattas, the first in England was not 
that of 1775, the talking about which induced 
ladies to do away with the fashion of vapours, 
and of weeping, hitherto much in vogue; and 
the getting-up of which actually made the men 
for awhile forget the American War. The first 
regatta on record,—but not so in fact,—was 
that splendid show upon the river Dee, when 
King Edgar, himself at the helm, was rowed 
by the most remarkable “ Hight” of that day, 
eight captive kings, from his palace at West 
Chester right up to the Church of St. John. This 
was looked upon as a royal frolic, to which all 
the rank, fashion and commonalty of the sur- 
rounding districts thronged down to the river 
or upon it, to witness a sort of match against 
time, the royal oarsmen being bound to land 
their still more royal freight at St. John’s, 
before the bell struck its last stroke for mass. 
When they pulled galley and king back again, 
river and banks were probably more crowded 
than before. 


Ifa king of France was not half a king of 
France if he could not ride,so a Saxon nobleman 
was not half a nobleman if he could not handle 
an oar with skill and dexterity. He, of course, 
could ride as well as row. Both achievements 
belonged to the heroic race. The stout cham- 
pions in romance are as skilful as Hiawatha 
himself upon the water. Arms they have that 
never weary ; and the seething world of waters 
greets the passage of the hero. And speaking 
of heroes reminds us of one of that family, but 
of the historical period, who occasionally en- 
livened the monks of Ely by a boating gala. 
The monks sang well, and Canute loved good 
fellows with voices to match. The King would 
jump—perhaps of such an imposing character 
as Canute we should say step—into his barge 
and be rowed to the convent, where his spirit 
was soothed by the hymns and his heart moved 
by the songs chanted by his ecclesiastical 
friends. Now, these men lived among such 
waters that it is impossible not to believe that 
they were good men with oars and sculls. Why 
should not the monks have pulled against 
each other in single matches? There was a 
tradition that one of them had a match with 
Satan, but that the faster the devil pulled the 
farther he dropped behind. “ 0, si sic semper!” 
said or thought the winner of the match, as he 
jumped ashore and entered the chapel. He 
probably had no idea of making a pun when 
he finished his thanksgiving to the Virgin 
for saving him, with an “Ora pro nobis!” 
and hung up one of his sculls as a votive 
offering. 

Excursionists to France who, in the great 
holiday seasons, witness the jousts upon the 
rivers, will certainly not forget the water tour- 
naments. Two champions, in the opposite 
bows of two boats, press against each other with 
lances broad and flat at the ends. 


bring him to grief by toppling him over instead 
of his adversary. Thousands of people, ten 
days ago, were gazing and shouting, and sacré- 
ing and nom-de-dieu-ing and mille-tonnerre-ing, 
as they watched these jousts on the Seine. The 
loudest exultation was elicited whenever a 





With these | 
each tries to unship the other, and it is the | 
duty of the oarsmen so to ply their craft as to | 
aid their champion in his object, and not to | 


once, into the waters, to re-appear humiliated, 
but blowing like a grampus. Well, save for a 
differenge in the costume, these were exactly 
like the matches that took place on our rivers 
in the Norman time. Quite as much depended 
on the rowers as on the tilters. These were, 
no doubt, for the most part, Saxons; but the 
Fitzsomethings, the Front-de-Bceufs, the For- 
tenbras and the De Bois Guilberts looked on, 
and betted deeply, or they were not true 
Normans. And you may fancy, if you will, 
how the Adelinas and Eleanoras had their 
little wagers with young gentlemen who were 
but pages yesterday, and who had to pay to 
the ladies their half dozen of “ mufilers,” which 
were as much like gloves as a sock for the hand 
can be, with one department for the special 
convenience of the thumb. The fun of these 
matches was increased by the fact that they 
were not over, like our rowing-matches, in a 
few minutes. They lasted with the day. The 
pluck of the antagonists was of the old Roman 
quality: and the old Romans, we know, never 
consented to treat of peace after a defeat. 

Subsequently, water-pageants were common 
enough on the Thames, but we hear nothing 
that can be fairly called “ races,” except it be 
a sort of matches between wickedly-inclined 
people and their pursuers. In the Plantagenet 
time all boats, at night, were brought over from 
the Southwark side to the Tower side, where 
they were moored. On the Southwark shore, 
however, were places of dissipation, on the 
rents of which the Bishops of Winchester 
flourished. Thither the wickedly-inclined (they 
could not get passage by the bridge) were 
expressly forbidden to go after dark. But 
wickedness is a power which will have its 
way; and, after dark, a boat would be un- 
moored, and with its saucy freight shoot out 
into the stream; but into the obscurity would 
perhaps shoot another boat, in apparent pursuit, 
but whether it held Master Constable and his 
men, or wenches and apprentices, would have 
taken all the lanterns in the Tower to throw 
light upon. There was hard pulling over, and 
“ Winchester Goose” brought back. 

It would seem as if the old tilting from 
boats kept in fashion for awhile, then died out, 
and was revived. When Queen Elizabeth was 
at Sandwich the authorities were as much 
puzzled how to amuse her as a late peer was 
with respect to entertaining her present Majesty, 
for whose delight, however, he engaged the 
nigger singers of the day. Sandwich was grow- 
ing a dull place, but there happened to be some 
Walloons there, who were great adepts at 
tilting and in manceuvring boats for or against 
the tilters. This sport was not known to the 
Queen, but she was especially interested in it; 
and boat-tilting, so to call it, came again into 
fashion. Stow, who died in 1605, says—“I 
have seen in the summer season, upon the 
river Thames, some rowed in wherries, with 
staves in their hands, flat at the fore-end, 
running one against another, and for the most 
part one or both of them were overthrown and 
well ducked.” This is precisely what took place 
on the Seine and on other rivers of France, 
last week. 

The Londoners in Elizabeth’s father’s time 
had, however, seen better aquatic sport afforded 
them by foreigners than that which the Queen 
witnessed at Sandwich by the Walloons. In 
1528, the Thames and its banks were in a state 
of great excitement at a race between a French 
vessel and a Dutch. The matter was serious; 
the former had been pursued into the river by 
the Hollander, and they were firing at each 


| other the whole way. They never stopped till 


champion flopped, head, back and heels at | London Bridge brought them both to a stand- 
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still. -Countless-heads looked down upon them | 
from the houses and from the footway on the | 
bridge, and plumed and half-armed men gazed 
eagerly at them from the Tower. While the 
competitors kept up their popping at each other 
for it was little more), and spectators animatedly 

iscussed which would prove the victor, Wal- 
singham, the Lieutenant of the Tower—a most 
unexpected umpire—rowed up to them in his 
well-equipped barge, and took possession of 
both. The London apprentices drank Eastcheap 
dry, to show their ecstatic approval. 

Taylor, the Water-Poet, is constantly quoted 
as having stated that in his time there were 
“40,000 watermen plying at various points on 
the river between Windsor and London,” and 
that one-half of these were engaged in summer 
time in ferrying playgoers over from Blackfriars 
to the Globe Theatre on Bankside. This number 
must have, at least, one zero too many. On the 
other hand, it may include every man who took 
an oar, for pastime or profit. In the first James’s 
time, there was such a universal launch of young 
amateurs from London and surrounding places | 
on to the river that a law was passed to prevent 
inexperienced rowers perilling other people’s 
lives by carrying passengers without licence,— 
which was only given to the duly trained. 

Still, youth would get afloat. The London 
apprentices pulled in sport against the water- 
men, and “matches” grew out of that rivalry. 
The Templars appeared upon the stream, and 
apprentices and watermen soon learned that 
gentlemen were as expert at the oar as any 
member of the craft. Then forth went upon 
the river the lively Westminster lads, not at 
all “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” 
but fresh as youth, good health and good humour 
could make them. Out of these elements sprang 
still greater rivalry than of yore. Not only row- 
ing matches but rowing promenades, so to call 
them, made the river gay and noisy. There used 
to be as much licence on those occasions, and 
long after, when boat met boat, as there ever 
was at a French Carnival. It grew at last to 
be as unpleasant for a modest lady to trust 
herself in a pleasure-bcat as it was to go to 
the play. Licence on the stage was about as 
unbridled as licence on the river. 

Of that olden time, one fragment alone sur- 
vives in Doggett’s Coat and Badge, or rather 
in the money given in lieu of a costume which 
is now rarely to be seen. 

Dates will show how erroneous the idea is that 
we can owe regattas—still less, rowing-matches 
—to the supposed excitement caused by Lady 
Wortley Montagu’s account of the regatta at 
Venice, which she would write to her husband, 
and which he spread abroad. Doggett’s Coat 
and Badge were first rowed for in 1716. Lady 
Wortley Montagu’s letter on regattas was 
written in 1740. It could hardly have pro- 
duced the effect described, or the sentiment 
about the thing grew very slowly into action, 
as the first regatta in England did not take 
place till 1775. Long ago as that seems, there 
are a few still living who, any one of whom, 
as a baby, may have been held at the Duchess 
of Portland’s garret-window by Mrs. Boscawen, 
and have seen that new spectacle. 

Dublin had not the sense to see the quality 
of Doggett as an actor. Cibber has photographed 
him for posterity in his ‘Apology,’ and Con- 
greve wrote parts for him. Doggett did not 
establish his still celebrated anniversary match 
to win the patronage of the Hanoverian King; | 
for the actor, who came to us in William’s time, 
1691, retired from the stage before Queen Anne 
died, namely, in 1713. Three years later, when 
George the First was on the throne, Doggett | 
founded his especial match. It was rowed on the 
Ist of August, the day of the Hanoverian succes- 


sion. The prize was an orange-coloured coat 


(of the old waterman-fireman cut, an old Eliza- | 


bethan shape), with a badge on the right sleeve, 
carrying a figure of Liberty (some say, or the 
White Horse of Hanover, which was a later 
device). The Drury Lane bill (the house was 
then at the end of its summer season) had 
an announcement of the prize being given, in 
honour of the King’s “happy accession,” “ to 
be rowed for by six watermen that are out 
of their time within the year past. They are 
to row from London Bridge to Chelsea. It 
will be rowed annually, on the same day, for 
ever. They are to start exactly at 4 o'clock.” 
They did start at the time when the tide was 


| strongest against them, one of the requirements 


of the match, and one which continues to try 
the strength and muscular endurance of jolly 
young watermen. Doggett left wherewith to 
carry on the match “for ever,” which may be 
a rather long period. It was originally rowed 
from the Swan at London Bridge to the 
Swan at Chelsea. These Swans and four in- 
tervening Swans have disappeared, and the 
match is now rowed under certain modifica- 
tions. The prize or prizes are in money, and 
are given to the winners. with some ceremony, 
at Fishmongers’ Hall. In 1774, Dibdin pro- 
duced at the Haymarket his ballad opera, ‘ The 
Waterman; or, the Ist of August,’ Bannister 
playing Tom Tug; and the coat and badge were 
won without any reference to Doggett, who 


| was the original donor. 


Between the establishing of the match and 
the introduction of the regatta in 1775, Lady 
Wortley Montague had written the descriptive 
letter which is so often referred to. But her 


| Venetian regatta on the Adriatic wave had not 


its fellow on our Thames. Chariots of the Night, 
drawn by sea-horses, changing to Chariots of 
Aurora, with sumptuously dressed gondoliers 
undergoing changes as marvellous, — galleys 
representing kingdoms, with richly-attired pro- 
vinces aboard singing exquisite music,—a float- 


ing palace of the Liberal Arts, with half Olympus | 


on deck,—these, with gliding Cars of Flora, of 


Victory, of the personified Adriatic, Chariots | 
of Venus, of the Loves and the Graces, of Diana 


and Endymion, of Peace, of Neptune, all height- 
ened by symbols, or pose plastique figures and 
graceful pantomime, moved across the waters, 
amid an indescribable pomp, to the gorgeous 
stage where the prizes were delivered. This 
might agree with the sun that blazed above all; 
but the like was not even attempted on the 
Thames. 

What was there achieved, however, in 1775, 
drew such crowds down to the river as pro- 
bably had never been drawn there before. The 
Duke of Gloucester with his “bubble,” and 


the Duke of Cumberland with his “gabble,” | 
were conspicuous spectators in their respective 


boats, close to Westminster Bridge. Thence, in 
three divisions abreast, under red, whiteand blue 
colours, with liveried watermen, the procession 
in boats moved on Midsummer Eve, between 
five and six o'clock, to Ranelagh. Each division 
was led by a grand marshal in a twelve-oared 
barge. The river, on each side of the division, 


was lined by barges, more or less decorated, for | 


admission to which half-a-guinea was taken; while 
from a penny to half-a-crown was exacted for 
permission even to stand on the banks on 
sites whence the show could be seen, and the 
standers thereon might hear the concerts and 
the cannon, both of which made desperate noise 
upon the perplexed waters. Walpole himself 
was angry about a matter which he felt to be 
fine, but which he failed to see perfectly, and 
therefore abused. ‘You was much in the right 
indeed, Madam,” he wrote at eleven o’clock 


| that summer night to Lady Ossory, “not to 


come to town for the foolish regatta, as I did, 
and of which I have seen no more than I do 
now. I went at six o’clock to Richmond House, 
and it was beautiful to see the Thames covered 
with boats, barges and streamers, and every 
window and house-top loaded with spectators, 
I suppose so many will not meet again till the 
Day of Judgment, which was not to-day. In 
the middle of the river was a street of lighters 
and barges covered with pent-houses like a car- 
penter’s yard, which totally prevented all the 
other millions seeing anything. The rowers 
passed through this street, so that we never 
beheld them at all. It rained once or twice, 
and cleared the gardens and shores; and now 
all the company is stewing in Ranelagh. A 
great deal of the show was spoilt by everybody 
being in black.” Let us intercalate here that 
other accounts say that “the ladies were dressed 
in white, the gentlemen in undress frocks of all 
colours”; but Walpole’s “everybody” meant 
the “ quality,” as Chesterfield would have called 
them; and so everybody “being in black, it 
looked like a general mourning for Amphitrite 
rather than for the Queen of Denmark. The 
Corps Diplomatique was in the Lord Mayor’s 
barge. There are such tides of people in the 
streets that I could scarce pass home. I feel 
as glad to be returned as I did from the Coro- 
nation.” 

While Walpole was writing in Arlington 
Street, a quarter of a million of people were 
circulating about the streets. Various matches 
had been rowed off Millbank, and the Temple 
of Neptune at Ranelagh was crowded with 
| revellers. Dancing and supper followed. Long 
| after the day had broken, daring persons full 
| of wine, and damsels full of pretty terror, went 
| home by water. Tipsy rowers conveyed a tipsy 
| freight; boats fouled each other, crushed in 
| each other, one or two went down; and of the 
| revellers who had gone joyously to Ranelagh 
| the night before, seven lay that morning dead 
| at the bottom of the river. 

Just fifty-one years ago, after much tempta- 
tion and desire and doubting ambition, the best 
rowers of Westminster School had the happy 
audacity to challenge the Templar students. 
Immense interest was excited by this match, 
in which the Westminsters won no inglorious 
victory over the Templars. A few years later 
it was thought that a trial of endurance was as 
worthy of thews and sinews as that of speed. 
Thence came one of the most remarkable feats of 
| rowing on the Thames,—which was achieved 
| about forty yearsago. It was very much thought 
| of at the time, and is talked of along-shore by 
| old watermen still. It consisted ina boat’s crew 
| of gentlemen rowing from Oxford to London 
in one day. Considering the distance, trebled 
perhaps by the winding of the river, and that 
the tide was strong against them during a part 
of the day, and that little rest was taken, the 
feat was a rare one. The crew landed at Old 
Hungerford Stairs much exhausted. Some of 
them had to be carried ashore. The slightest 
| young fellow of the party, Capt. Douglas, is 

now the sole survivor, we believe, of that crew. 

| He is the present Lord Penrhyn. Since that 
time, Capt. Nisbet performed the same feat, 
with sculls. 

At that period there had not yet gone quite 
| out an old river practice, when the proprietors 
| of Vauxhall and of Astley’s frequently got up 
matches on the river. These were rowed for a 
| prize wherry, which was delivered to the winner 
| in the gardens or on the stage at the Amphi- 
| theatre. This ceremony drew many of the crowd 
| who had witnessed the match; but if the race 
| was honest, the trim-built wherry was a delu- 
|sion. The winner seemed to be publicly put in 
possession of it, but he privately took a small 
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sum in its place, and the same wherry was 
rowed for over and over again. It was, in some 
sort, like the diamond snuff-boxes which used 
to be presented by the sovereign to every new 
ambassador to our Court. There was, in fact, 
only one. Rundell & Bridge, the royal gold- 
smiths, used to receive the order to send a box 
to the Envoy, in the King’s or Prince Regent’s 
name, They of course obeyed; but they always 
bought the box back from the presentee, and 
then sent in their little account for a new box 
to the official at St. James’s, who received and 
paid it! 

Till Thames Regattas, and Clubs, and Uni- 
versity matches challenged public notice, few 
contests on the river attracted such notice as 
those between the Westminster boys and the 
Etonians. The honours of victory seem to have 
been impartially shed on both. The matches 
were rowed on various parts of the river between 
Windsor and London. Sometimes Eton won by 
seven, at others Westminster by eight boat’s 
lengths. Much was said, in 1846 of Westminster 
rowing five miles in eight-and-twenty minutes, 
but as Eton was close in the wake of the victors, 
there was no humiliation in the defeat. In 1843, 
Eton beat Westminster, by seven boat’s lengths, 
but in the year previous Westminster had 
gone a-head of the Etonians, on the same 
course, by ten lengths. Thus swung the pen- 
dulum of triumph; so was drawn the see-saw 
of victory. 

An incident not wanting in dignity connects 
the old King William the Fourth with these 
lusty young fellows. Windsor was all astir 
one May afternoon in 1837, after the famous 
race from Datchet Bridge to a turning point a 
mile and a quarter down stream, and back again 
through the bridge. It was won by Westminster. 
Eton was eight lengths astern. The lads were 
in the town, and the sick old King sent down 
to invite them to come up and see the Castle. 
He appeared among his young visitors, had 
much of his old cheery manner, and asked ques- 
tions and made answers in his natural frank, 
hearty way. This must have been nearly the 
last of King William’s graciously pleasant acts, | 
for in the following month, half a dozen sailors ‘ 
turned his coffin towards the mouth of the 
vault in which he now sleeps among his 
kinfolk. 

This last incident, connected with aquatic 
sports, of one of our kings, reminds us of a 
first incident of kindred quality, in the person 
of a king to be, with which, we may finish 
our record. This incident connected with 
rowing attaches itself to the Prince of Wales. 
We believe that his first appearance among 
the general public was at one of the great 
banquets given by the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany, in their splendid Hall. When the com- 
pany entertained such a guest, it was customary 
to have a military guard of honour for his due 
reception. On this occasion, the Doggett prizes 
were to be distributed, and a happy thought of 
the stewards effected a change in the old pro- 

mme. In place of the armed soldiery, they 
collected all the winners of Doggett’s Coat and 
Badge upon whom they could lay hands. There 
were about a score of them, of various ages, of 
course. They wore their quaint old Orange 
coats, the skirts in full, close plaits, and the 
bright badge glittering on the right arm. Each 
man had been the best man on the river once 
in his life at least; and they formed a corps of 
aquatic champions. Thus, the Prince, in place 
of finding ushers to the feast in soldiers pre- 
senting muskets, was escorted to the banquet 
by a score of water heroes, who were clad in 
the livery of an old actor’s loyalty. 








The War in Paraguay ; with a Historical Sketch 
of the Country and its People, and Notes upon 
the Military Engineering of the War. By 
George Thompson, C.E. (Longmans & Co.) 

WE do not suppose that the general public will 

be much interested in Mr. Thompson’s minute 

details of the history of the Paraguayan war, 
or that the telegrams which announced the 
victories of the Brazilians and the fall of 

Humaitd were followed with any great excite- 

ment by newspaper readers. Most of us pro- 

bably felt like lago when he announced his 
indifference to the result of the affray between 

Cassio and Roderigo. It was the same to us 

whether the Brazilians beat the Paraguayans 

or the Paraguayans beat the Brazilians. In like 
manner, now that the war has come to an end, 
the various steps by which that end was at- 
tained have but a slight attraction. We turn 
carelessly over pages describing events which 
must have been very real and full of meaning 
to Mr. Thompson. Battles and sieges and sacks 
and long marches and bombardments, most of 
them connected with places the names of which 
we could not spell if we heard them pronounced, 
and cannot always pronounce when we see them 
spelt, flit before the eyes without ever striking 
root in the brain. Mr. Thompson does not 
describe these things vividly, still less do they 
describe themselves. We might have laid down 
his book without further comment had it not 
contained some matter of more genuine interest. 
The character of President Lopez is Mr. Thomp- 
son’s true subject. We are told in the preface 
that the author considers Lopez a monster 
without a parallel, and that view is consistently 
maintained throughout the volume. Whatever 
truth there may be in the theory that some of 
the President’s last atrocities are attributable to 
his having acquired a habit of drinking port, 
we can hardly doubt that he rivals those 

Argentine tyrants of whom we heard about a 

year ago from the present ruler of that republic. 

The father of President Lopez usurped the 
supreme power in Paraguay soon after the death 
of that Dictator Francia whom Mr. Carlyle has 
chosen as one of his heroes. During the father’s 
lifetime his sons were noted for their libertinism 
and the arbitrary ways by which they acquired 
riches. They used to compel the owners of goods 
to sell to them far below the market price, and 
would then force others to buy at a great advance 
on the market price. “The ladies of the family,” 
says Mr. Thompson, “established an exchange 
where torn paper-money, which would no longer 
pass, was bought at a discount of sixpence 
in the dollar, and by their connexion with the 
Government they changed it at the treasury 
for new paper of the same value.” In a word, 
the Dictator’s family acted the part of little 
Wackford, while the cruelty of Squeers the 
father was reproduced on a larger scale. It 
may be some excuse for Lopez that the servility 
of the Paraguayans was so intense as to invite 
the sternest measures :— 

“The Paraguayans were the most respectful and 
obedient men imaginable. From the soldier to the 
General, everyone squared up, with his cap in his 
hand, to his superior officer, who never returned 
the salute. Anyone in military costume, in Para- 
guay, was the superior officer of any civilian, and 
all judges, &c. had to take off their hats to any 
ensign. Lopez was very jealous of any affront to 
his officers, and during his father’s reign, a young 
lady was invited to no public balls for two years, 
by his order, for having refused to dance with an 
officer. A Paraguayan never complained of an in- 
justice, and was perfectly contented with whatever his 
superior determined. If he was flogged, he consoled 
himself by saying, ‘If my father did not flog me, 
who would?’ Everyone called his superior officer 
‘his father,’ and his subordinate ‘his son.’ ** A 





corporal was always obliged to have his cane in 


is‘ hand when on duty. He was the executioner 
of ‘sticks,’ and could give any soldier three, on his 
own responsibility. A sergeant was allowed to 
order a soldier to receive twelve sticks (i. ¢., twelve 
blows with a stick), and an officer almost as many 
as he liked. For very grave offences, and also for 
any offence committed in the vanguard, a com- 
manding-officer could not punish the culprit, but 
had to put him in the stocks and report his offence 
to Lopez, who passed sentence. If it was an officer, 
he had his sword taken from him, and was kept 
under arrest till Lopez disposed of him. The 
‘stocks,’ on a campaign, consisting of a lasso, 
fastened at one end to a stake in the ground; then 
tied round the ankles of the offender, who was out 
of reach of the stakes; and again fastened to 
another stake on the other side of him, and drawn 
tight.” 


Yet, when we look into the details of the 
punishments inflicted, we wonder that even 
this docile people did not rebel. On his election 
as President, Lopez imprisoned several people, 
and left them to die in their cells. One who 
was treated in this way was a judge, and, by a 
refinement of cruelty, no sooner was his death 
announced than his wife was sent for, and wag 
told by the Chief of Police, with a gracious smile, 
that her husband was free, and that she might 
go to the hospital and take charge of him. Of 
course, she hastened there in great delight, and 
found only his body, which, after all, she was 
not allowed to bury. It is consistent with this 
treatment of his personal opponents that Lopez 
carried on war like a savage. When a Brazilian 
ship was captured all the men on board were 
killed and their ears were cut off, strung upon 
a string, and hung up in the shrouds. Two 
deserters from the allied army were caught by 
the Paraguayans, and one of them, who com- 
plained of feeling ill, turned out to have the 
small-pox. On this both the deserters were 
flogged till they would confess that General 
Mitre, the President of the Argentine Republic 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Army, 
had sent them to introduce small-pox into 
Paraguay, and when they had made this con- 
fession they were flogged to death. In like 
manner, one of Lopez’s generals was hanging 
two of his captives, when one of them, who 
was a long time dying, implored that he might 
be killed outright, he was suffering terribly. 
“That’s just what I want you to do,” replied 
the General. 

No doubt Lopez was gratified at finding his 
servants take after him in his cruelties. Per- 
haps he could the less expect this as there 
seems to have been no passport to his heart. 
Weread of him that “he entertains friendly feel- 
ings for no one, as he had shot almost all those 
who have been most favoured by himself, and 
who have been for years his only companions.” 
He did not even repay with gratitude the ser- 
vices of a bishop who opened the secrets of the 
confessional to him. Mr. Thompson gives us 
one instance of what he calls Lopez’s summary 
justice. A corporal asked Lopez's steward for 
a glass of spirits, and, on being refused and 
told to go and fight, said, impertinently, “Oh 
yes, it’s all very fine to talk; the enemy is all 
round us, and we shall soon be finished up.” 
The steward, who was an officer, seized the 
corporal by the collar, and led him to Lopez’s 
tent. After hearing the steward’s story, Lopez 
looked up from his breakfast, and said, “Take 
him outside and kill him.” This was done 
accordingly. The steward took the corporal 
outside the tent and split his head in two. Of 
course, anything like disaffection would be 
promptly suppressed by a man in the position 
of Lopez, and it must have been his object to 
keep up as far as possible the idea of his own 
infallibility. With this view he had all the 
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shot-holes in his own house filled up and white-. 


washed over, so that people might not think his 
house could ever be hit by the enemy. Of the 
sort of espionage kept up Mr. Thompson gives 
the following account :— 

“Lopez was continually in great fear of being 
assassinated, and at night had a double cordon of 
sentinels round his house. This was afterwards 
increased to a treble one. During the daytime these 
were removed, and the guard was kept under an 
open roof next door to Lopez. People who wished 
to see him had to wait under this same roof. One 
evening I was waiting there to see Lopez, as were 
also several other officers, and a sergeant of the 
guard entered into conversation with me. After 
a short time there was a great stir, officers going 
in and out of Lopez’ room, the guard relieved, and 
the other officers who were waiting all arrested. 
One of Lopez’ aides-de-camp came and said to me, 
‘His Excellency sends word to you to write down 
all the conversation you have had with the sergeant 
of the guard, and to bring it to-morrow morning.’ 
I went away, not expecting to be able to remember 
a twentieth pirt of the silly talk of the sergeant ; 
but as things looked serious, I tried, and probably 
remembered it all. It filled a whole sheet of paper, 
and was all of it somewhat in this style :—‘The 
sergeant asked me if Queen Victoria always wore 
her crown when she went out to walk.’ ‘The ser- 


geant asked me if I should wear the Paraguayan | 


uniform when I went to England.’ It was sealed 
up and taken next morning to Lopez, about 7 A.M. 
He was not yet up, but the sergeant was already 
shot, and all the soldiers of the guard had received 
a hundred lashes each. A few months afterwards 
I heard that the sergeant had been convicted of 
conspiring, with two men who had just returned 
from Uruguayana, to murder the President, and 
that the two men had been found that night in the 
yard of Lopez’ house. The sergeant’s manner that 
evening was certainly not that of a conspirator. 
Lopez never said a word about it to me, nor acknow- 


ledged receipt of the written conversation, probably | 


feeling ashamed to do so.” 


The description of the straits to which the 
Paraguayan army was put during the war, and 
of the way in which the necessaries of life were 
supplied, has some curious details, Soap was 
made of fat meat and wood-ashes boiled to- 
gether; salt was extracted either from the 
river mud, or from the thick leaves of a tree 
which furnished a substance like salt-chalk; 
clothes were made up either of hides which 
had been scraped till they were thin, or of 
carpets which stood out as stiff as advertising- 
boards. The soldiers, who propped up their 
cooking-pot with a shell, and saw pot, dinner 
and all go up into the air as soon as the sup- 
port was heated through, must have been less 
clever, though, perhaps, more enterprising, than 
their comrades. But if it be true, as Mr. 
Thompson says, that they were delighted at 
the explosion, it is clear that they took very 
kindly to a state of things which would not re- 
commend itself to people in general, and with 
which the author himself was justly dis- 
satisfied. 





The Wedding Day in all Ages and Countries. 
By Edward J. Wood. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
THE patient and hard-working author of this 
book is no more. 
for his faculty of gathering together small 
facts, and curious specialities concerning many 
subjects. He was the author of ‘Curiosities of 


Clocks and Watches from the Earliest Times,’ | 


and of a work on giants and dwarfs. He was 
the chief writer in the very curious and inter- 
esting ‘History of Clerkenwell,’ which was 
reviewed some time ago in these pages; and 
now here is another quarry of quaint facts 


concerning ‘The Wedding Day in all Ages and | 
Countries.’ It is not wonderful that the wedding | 
day should have been invested with solemn | 


Mr. Wood was remarkable | 


| ticular stone within the church used for the 





and mystical ceremonies. The revelry and feast- 


ing which, more or less, always accompanies 
the celebration of a marriage, whether in the 
wilds of Africa or the polite region of Bel- 
gravia, where Gunter is presiding genius,— | 
are only the different modes by which the 
chief victims are cheered on to their fate. It 
is singular to see that the one tradition which 
has prevailed from the earliest period to the 
present time with regard to marriage is the 
presumed reluctance of the lady, which is de 
rigueur. The idea has always been that the lady 
is to be taken by force, real or feigned; she is 
to be captured ; and in some old-fashioned times 
and places she was expected to make a very 
vigorous defence, though, of course, to be 
always overcome eventually. The bridegroom 
had settled the preliminaries with the parents, 
and paid or received the dowry; but the bride 
was always obliged by etiquette to try and 
escape her fate by hiding herself, and struggling 
violently when discovered—a certain grim 
cynicism showing the popular notion of the 
happiness a woman was likely to find in married 
life. It is unfortunate, and very inconvenient, 
that a work so filled with curious incidents 
should be like a bric-i-brac shop, where every- 
thing lies about “ quite promiscuous,” as maid- 
servants say, and where nothing is to be found 
except by accident. All the facts are placed 
higgledy-piggledy ; there is not an observation 
tending to combine or generalize them; and 
though the book is a perfect storehouse for 
curious information about Marriage, the informa- 
tion lies like those piles of mixed feathers which 
the cruel fairy ordered the Princess Graciosa 
to sort, according to the birds they belonged 
to—a task which would have cost her her life 
unless the faithful Percinet had come to her | 
assistance. Every page of the book, taken | 
separately, is entertaining; but the result of 
reading a couple of chapters makes the head 
spin round. Any attempt to classify the infor- 
mation is as bewildering as to stop the holes 
in an owl’s nest; and to find a fact that has | 
once been left behind is to look for a needle | 
in a bottle of hay. Seldom has there been so 
perverse and tantalizing a book! We will try | 
to select a few curious facts for our readers, | 
picking them up as they come to hand. Here | 
is something to begin with: In ancient times | 
the people of France married, not within the | 
church at the altar, as now, but at the outer | 
door. In 1559 Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry | 
the Second, was married to Philip the Second, | 
of Spain. The Bishop of Paris performed the | 
ceremony at the door of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. In 1599 Henrietta Maria was married 
to our King Charles by proxy at the door of 
Notre Dame. As soon as the ceremony was 
over, the bride entered the church and assisted 
at Mass. The origin of this custom is suggested 
to have been that, from the earliest ages, there 
has been the desire to make marriage a public 
ceremony. In old missals it is directed that 
the man and the woman shall be placed at the 


| church-door during the service, and at the end 


of it they shall proceed up to the altar. In the 
time of Edward the Sixth marriages in England 
were performed in the porch, and not in the 
church. It was not till many years afterwards 
that marriages were celebrated at the altar; 
they were more frequently celebrated in the 
body of the church before the parties proceeded | 
to the altar, and there was sometimes a par- 


couple to stand upon. In the old temple at 
Upsal the couple were placed upon a broad | 
stone, said to cover the tomb of St. Eric. The 


Abyssinians celebrate marriages at the church- | 
door. Selden says that dower could only be 
lawfully assigned at the church-door; and there | 


is a passage in Lyttelton which says—“ When 
he cometh to the church-door to be married 
there, after affiance and troth plighted, he 
endoweth the woman of her whole land, of the 
half, or other lesser part thereof, and there 
openly doth declare the quantity and the cer- 
tainty of the land she shall have for her dower.” 
From very early times money was offered to 
the bride or distributed at weddings, in France. 

Here is a curious remnant of a very ancient 
superstition :—“ The precaution of loosing every 
knot about a newly-married pair was formerly 
strictly observed in France for fear of barren- 
ness. ‘Nouer lAiguillette’ was a common 
phrase for disappointments of this kind.” 
Vaughan, writing in 1608, says the Frenchmen 
had “a ceremonie that when they would marrie 
the bridegroome should pare his nayles, and 
send them unto his new wife; which done 
they lived together afterwards as man and 
wife.” There are instances of the truth of the 
tradition, that if a woman consented to marry 
a condemned man under the gallows, she would 
save his life. Early in the seventeenth century 
there was a ballad telling how a merchant of 
Chichester was saved from being hanged by 
a tender-hearted maiden, who married him 
at the place of execution. In 1725 a woman 
petitioned George the First, offering to marry 
a man under the gallows if he might have a 
reprieve. 1784, a man at New York escaped 
death by marriage at the place of execution: 
marriage and hanging seem to be convertible 
terms. In France, during the days of Louis 
the Fourteenth, gratuities and pensions were 
bestowed on the fathers of large families—the 
more patriarchal their numbers the better. 

In Lower Brittany within the present century, 
eight days before marriage the bride and bride- 
groom went separately to deliver their invitations 
to the marriage, accompanied respectively the 
bride by a groomsman and the gentleman by a 
bridesmaid, and each by a friend called the 
“inviter.” The inviter carried a long white 
rod, and stopped at the door of each house to 
make a long discourse in verse, containing the 
invitation, the time, the place of the ceremony, 
and the name of the inn where the wedding 
feast was to be held. On the morning of the 
marriage the “inviter,” who was now termed 
the rhymer, came to the threshold of the house 
of the bride’s parents, accompanied by the 
bridegroom and his relations. The family of 
the bride stood on the threshold with their 
own rhymer, whose duty it was to answer the 
other. A burlesque, and sometimes a more 
serious dialogue began between the two. The 
great joke was for the bridegroom’s poet to ask 
to see the lovely maiden who dwelt there, when 
the bride’s poet produced some ugly old woman. 
There is great similarity, almost identity, in the 
customs of the Welsh weddings not a hundred 
years ago. The two rhymers were assisted by the 
friends on each side, the friends of the bride re- 
fusing to give her up,—indeed denying all know- 
ledge of her; and after a great warfare of words, 
pretended threats, and equally pretended abuse, 
it was customary for the bridegroom’s party 
to enter the house to search for her. She had 
been carefully hidden, and the search was 
prolonged until the bride allowed herself to be 
discovered, or some indication was given by 
one of her companions. Then they all went to 
church on horseback, the one who had found 
the bride carrying her behind him as if he had 
captured her. Sometimes, however, they formed 
two cavalcades, the bridegroom’s party and the 
bride’s; but all returned together; and it was 
common for the bride to gallop on horseback 
away from the bridegroom, attended by a 
friend chosen by herself. The husband was 
bound to follow, and he sometimes had a hard 
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chase to capture her. This was called “ Helen’s | 
Hunt,” in allusion to the flight of Helen with 

Paris. The whole wedding-party rode swiftly 

home, each trying to arrive the first. Modern 

wedding presents are the relics of the contribu- | 
tions that used to be made to enable married | 
persons to begin housekeeping. The custom of | 
pretending to capture the bride prevails in | 
distant countries, and indeed capture seems | 
quite the most ancient form of marriage among | 
the hill tribes in India, in Orissa, and among | 
the Khonds of Gaugam. M‘Pherson, writing in 

1842, tells us that when a marriage is agreed | 
upon, a feast is made, to which both families | 
contribute equally, and it is held at the bride’s | 
dwelling. When the night is far spent amid 

much singing and dancing and noise, the 

intended bride and bridegroom are raised upon | 
the shoulders of their respective uncles, who 
carry them thus through a wild dance. The 
uncles suddenly exchange their burdens, and 
the uncle of the youth disappears with the 
bride. The assembly divides into two parties. 
The friends of the bride endeavour to arrest 
the flight; the friends of the bridegroom to 
cover it. Men, women and children mingle in 
mock conflict, which is not always harmless. 
The symbol of capture in marriage is very 
widely spread, and the traces of it may be seen 
under one form or other more or less strongly 
marked in most countries. In speaking of 
the wedding-ring, the author tells us that “ the 
reason why women wear rings on their left 
hand is said to be because that hand is a sign 
of inferiority and subjection. The diamond 
was held in great reverence by the medizval 
Italians, on account of its power to maintain 
concord between the husband and wife. It was 
called “ Pietra della Reconciliazione.” Wed- 
ding clothes have always been as essential as 
the wedding-ring, and in Genoa the whole 
fortune of the bride was sometimes expended 
upon her wedding-dress. At Caithness, in 
Scotland, however, early in the present century, 
if a man could not repeat the shorter catechism 
the Session required him to find “two cau- 
tioners” to the amount of 12. Scots that he 
would: acquire it within six months after his 
marriage. Feasting, dancing, singing and riotous 
joviality was everywhere the accompaniment of 
a marriage, and the modern fashionable wed- 
ding breakfast is a relic of the old custom, 
when the feast lasted many days. To all who 
are curious about the different forms by which 
marriage has been celebrated we commend 
these volumes. Their good author died of a 
malady caught by attending a sick daughter. 
He is at rest in the churchyard of Ightham, 
clese to the still-existing moated house to which 
Brackenbury (whose home it was) withdrew, 
when he declined to bear a part in the murder 
of the young princes. 





Five Politico-Literary Letters of Don Diego 
Sarmiento de Acuia—{ Cinco Cartas Politico 
Literarias de D. Diego Sarmiento de Acuia, 
primer Conde de Gondomar, Embajador 4 
la Corte de Inglaterra, 1613-22]. (La Soci- 
edad de Bibliéfilos, Madrid.) 

Tue Sarmiento de Acuiia, first Count Gondomar, 

ambassador from Philip the Third of Spain to 

the English Court, the astute diplomatist, the 
historic deadly enemy of Raleigh, the hood- 
winker of the Scottish Solomon, is one man: 
the Gondomar who devoted the leisure of nearly 
forty of the fifty-nine years he lived to the 
accumulation of thousands of volumes of printed 
books and rare manuscripts, embracing English, 

French, Italian, and Spanish literature, was 

quite a different personage. A close friend, with 





kindred tastes, of Sir Robert Cotton, this sym- 


pathy probably led to the arrest and incar- 
ceration of the knight and the unceremonious 
seizure of his library, upon the plea of having 
“amassed together divers secrets of state and 
communicated them to the Spanish ambas- 
sador.” 

Politically, Gondomar was the paid servant 
of the then traditional Spanish policy of bigotry, 
intolerance and selfishness, the consistent and 
persevering enemy of all pirates and sea-rovers, 
including “that splendid Englishman who 
fought. Spain with pen and sword for forty 
years,” pursuing to the block even “this splen- 
did Englishman who raised England to her 
true rank by making her the mother of Free 
States.” Spain invaded, but England colonized. 
Acuiia advocated with thoroughness what he 
was instructed by his master’s favourites to 


| advocate: he was merely an instrument,—un- 


doubtedly a very sharp and dangerous one,— 
but he served his purpose, and time has politi- 
cally pitched him away, as men cast aside sucked 
oranges. 

The five letters printed by the “Sociedad 
de Bibliéfilos” of Madrid, under the able edi- 
torship of Don Pascual de Gayangos (and of 
whose manuscript treasures these Letters form 
a part), are extremely interesting, but form only 
an infinitesimal instalment of those seventy odd 
volumes of Gondomar’s private correspondence, 
known to exist, though scattered amongst many 
Spanish libraries, public and private. The 
official correspondence is safely housed at 
Simancas, and has been examined and in part 
utilized by both Mr. St. John and Mr. Gar- 
diner,— one for his ‘Life of Raleigh, the 
other for his ‘ Prince Charles and the Spanish 
Marriage.’ 

The private correspondence of Gondomar, 
carefully preserved and bound in volumes by 
his indefatigable secretary (even to a note of 
invitation bidding him to a court lady’s early 
tea), would in their complete form embrace 
nearly half a century of Spanish and European 
life, ending with 1626. From Seiior Gayangos’s 
introduction, short but full of historical interest, 
we learn that Acuiia was born in the village 
of Gondomar, in the bishopric of Tuy, and 
province of Galicia; he was a Gallego in heart 
and soul as well as name; he loved his “pueblo,” 
as men of mark have ever loved theirs, opening 
his heart to his “ Paisano” when discoursing of 
his province and its celebrities. At the early 
age of eighteen years he became a public ser- 
vant, and ten years later defended his coast 
from a threatened attack of the “ corsario Inglés, 
Francisco Drake.” About this time he com- 
menced collecting those literary treasures which 
later filled many a shelf in his palace, the “ Casa 
del Sol,” now standing empty and neglected in 
Valladolid. He was a keen collector of “old 
and new books and manuscripts,” having agents 
in every town where a bookseller or a printing- 
press could be found. From time to time he 
addressed instructions to his servant Ovalle 
and others, in whose charge he placed his lite- 
rary and artistic treasures (for he collected por- 
traits of men of the time, having two artists 
constantly at work for him); these instructions 
included the most minute details, how and in 
what covers the books, &c. should be bound, 
on what shelves to place them, stowing the 
“Elzeviros” by themselves, and the“ Plantianos” 
by themselves; the printed books in one place, 
the manuscripts in another. “During his 
sojourn in London he acquired thousands of 
volumes and manuscripts in all languages.” 

We know that this keen collector very nearly 
secured Sir Robert Cotton’s library. Where are 
Shakspeare’s manuscripts, or some of them? 
Nobody knows; burnt, destroyed! Did they 
form part of the “thousands of volumes” des- 





atched from time to time from London to 
alladolid and Gondomar, vid Bayonne and La 


“Coruiia? This we do know, that a First Folio 


of Shakspeare formed part of that library. The 
volume was seen by Sefior Gayangos himself 
in 1836 amid much lumber in a top room of 
this same Casa del Sol,—the margins covered 
with notes in a contemporary hand, the binding 
“ de luxe.” Later on, this volume and the other 
books disappeared, and no one knew, or knows, 
whither. This portion would appear to have 
formed the collection at Gondomar in Galicia. 
It reached Valladolid too late to form part of 
that removed to the private library of Charles 
the Fourth, and said to have been purchased by 
that monarch from the ancestor of the present 
Marquis Malpica. The Marquis is the repre- 
sentative of Gondomar, and has in his possession 
either the original, or a replica, of the Stowe 
portrait, attributed, but incorrectly, to Velas- 
quez,—still evidently, from the date, the por- 
trait. The Strawberry Hill caricature, wherever 
it may be, is not Gondomar ! 

We subjoin a few extracts from these gos- 
siping letters, the perusal of which will whet the 
appetite of every historical student of the James 
period, and create a desire for more of the con- 
tents of those seventy volumes of private corre- 
spondence, collected and arranged with such 
care by Gondomar’s secretary.—“ The gossips 
of the day fathered many acute and witty 
—P upon Acuiia, but probably the majority 
are like Howel’s joke of the Piratas! Piratas!! 
Piratas!!!” for which Mr.Gardiner says he can 
find no authority. Is Gondomar dead? said a 
courtier to Philip the Third. Dead! no; replied 
- King, with his accustomed frigid composure ; 
ill, yes! 

Enrique Teller, in charge of his library, writes 
from Valladolid touching books and manuscripts 
recently received from England — “I will 
follow your instructions implicitly, and with 
respect to the manuscripts, which are many 
and very rare (son muchos y muy raros), in- 
cluding some Spanish, French, and Portuguese ; 
but as for the English, they are the best I have 
ever seen in my life, as well historical as on 
other matters, and it is a pity no one under- 
stands them; the same I say of a multitude of 
papers in the same idiom, very curious and 
which nierit to be placed where they might be 
understood.” Sefior Gayangos observes that, 
“Well merits this voluminous correspondence 
of Gondomar (which here and elsewhere re- 
mains) to be examined and given to the light, 
at least that portion which illustrates the reign 
of Philip the Third, and especially Acuiia’s two 
embassies to the Court of England,—for we do 
not hesitate to affirm that the sagacious poli- 
tician and consummate statesman of whom we 
speak, acquired more authority, enjoyed more 
consideration, and gained more signal proofs of 
esteem and appreciation in England than in 
his own country, and as a proof we cite the 
frequent notice of him by English historians.” 

This same correspondence, should it ever see 
the light, will indicate if Gondomar was as 
intimate with the English poets and historians 
of his day as he was with those of his own 
country. He spoke English, if he did not write 
it, for he addresses Buckingham as “ My Lord, 
my good freind (sic).” The first letter, given 
in extenso by Seiior Gayangos, is dated from 
London, January 27, 1614, and addressed to 
the Secretary, Andrés de Prada. It is entirely 
confined to matters affecting Galicia and the 
Galicians, where and amongst whom Gondomar 
seems to have had many friends :— 

What Viceroys has Naples had equal to the 
Counts of Lemos, or the Indies he of Monterey? 
To-day, three ambassadors serving His Majesty 
are Galicians. He was a Gallego who made Francis 
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@ prisoner at Pavia,—a “Gallego, Fernando de | 


Castro, whose deeds are notorious, and for which 
and his loyalty (having died in England in the 
year 1366) they placed these words upon his tomb: 
“The loyalty of Spain and the honour of Galicia.” 
See in our day what little harm the English arma- 
das of 85 and ’89 did at Bayonne and La Coruiia, 
defended as the works were by a few Galicians, 
and amongst them even women and nuns; for did 
not the King give the pay of a soldier to Maria 
Pita? In poetry, do not the works of Sarmiento 
de Sotomayor and Rodriguez del Padron exceed 
in subtle conception and elevated thought those 
of the Garcilasos, Boscans, Camoens and Saa de 
Miranda ? 

The second letter is addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Juan de Ciriga, and bears date London, 
September 5, 1613. It gives a detailed and cir- 
cumstantialaccount of the voyage from Bayonne, 
which port Gondomar left on the 19th of 
July, reaching Porsemtia (Portsmouth) a few 
days later. There he was received with all 
honours: “After « second salvo of artillery 
and musketry, I landed: the Mayor and Alder- 
men, in robes of velvet, preceded by mace- 
bearers, &c., receiving me at the gates of the 
town, and greeting me with much courtesy.” 
Then came a difficulty: “Three or four hours 
after I had landed, the captain in charge during 
the absence of Admiral Monson, and who had 
been most courteous in saluting and firing 
salvos, called upon me at my hotel, and gave 
me to understand that he wished I should 
command that the flags of our ships should be 
lowered to that of the King, in conformity with 
what he pretended had always been the custom, 
signifying to me the danger he was in of losing 
his head for having suspended it until such 
time as I had disembarked.” The result was, 
that Gondomar wrote to the King a firm but 
rather indignant epistle, in which he says that 
the captain above alluded to threatened to sink 
the Spanish ships unless they lowered their 
flags, and begging the King to reprimand him, 
and dispense with what he considered a degra- 
dation. In fact, if persevered in, Gondomar had 
decided to re-embark and return to Spain; re- 
minding the King, “ which, as your Majesty 
will perceive, is not a good return for the sin- 
cerity and good faith displayed by the King 
my master,’—and further, “It is clear that, 
whatever your Majesty or your ministers may 
do here with his ships, will be done to those 
of your Majesty wherever they may be in the 
world-wide dominions of my master. I there- 
fore beg of your Majesty to command the 
captain and governor that they do not pursue 
this matter, or, on the contrary, to give me 

ermission to re-embark; for I am the son of 

onourable parents, and desire to imitate them, 
and which obliges me to die, as I will do, in 
defence of my honour and obligations.” We 
know that the captain and governor did not 
pursue the matter, and that Gondomar did 
not re-embark. 

Speaking of James, he says— 

I have found this King in good health, although 
growing fat, and in a manner which prevents him 


following the chase as heretofore; neither can he | 
hunt the stag for three or four leagues without | 


resting. In this (the chase) is his great pleasure, 
and, as some say, his health ; this, in fact, is his 


principal amusement. At other times he occupies | 


himself reading books, particularly studying all 
those which bear upon his religion. He eats and 
drinks with little daintiness and arrangement, and 
has many disorders; and thus it is generally con- 
sidered that he will not live many years, although 
at present he is barely fifty. In his religion or 
sect he is as obstinate as he can be, and if our Lord 
does not convert him by a miracle, little hope can 
be held of his cure, because, although he is by 
nature bland and gentle, he has no one near him 
who will tell him the truth, and lies are constantly 





being preached in his ear by these false ministers. 
His intimate friends and favourites are the Scotch, 
particularly Viscount Rochester, who is a Privy 
Councillor, although only twenty-eight years of 
age.’ 

Respecting the Queen— 

The Queen preserves much grace and elegance, 
and enjoys good health, although she numbers 
already more than forty years, and desires a peace- 
able and quiet life without troubling herself with 
business matters. She is upon better terms with 
the King her husband than ever. She frequently 
attends mass, and receives the Holy Sacrament; 
after which she goes with the King to their churches 
and listens to the preachings of the heretics. They 
say she does this dissimulation to please the King 
and his ministers, although at the receiving of the 
bread and other ceremonies of the heretics I have 
never desired to be present ; and they say that upon 
matters of religion there is no one allowed to speak 
with her, for so it was agreed before their marriage. 
And they add, that many times she has said her 
desire is and always has been to live and die catho- 
licly (catélicamente). Her principal amusements 
are singing and dancing. She appreciates much the 
relation she has with your Majesty, and expresses 
much friendship for Spain and the Spaniards, and 
in all matters speaks with the highest esteem and 
love for your Majesty. Her favourite and gover- 
nante is Madame Drummond, a Scotch lady, very 
catholic (muy catélica), and well affected to the 
service of your Majesty. The Prince (Charles) is 
agreeable and gentle, and of good size for his age, 
which is twelve ; he has excellent masters, and they 
might easily impress him with that true religion 
in which his ancestors lived. They tell me that 
Lord Rochester is not ill inclined towards the 
Catholic religion, nor desirous to persecute the 
Catholics, nor badly affected towards your Majesty, 
because he is opposed to the Duke of Lennox and 
Baron Hay (who favours the French party). In 
matters of finance never was a King of England 
so poor as this one is at present; he owes more 
than five millions, loans from his own vassals and 
even the merchants of London. 

Where so much is of interest extracts are 
difficult. Historical students will be glad to 
have an English translation of these documents 
whenever Seftor Gayangos may find leisure to 
transfer them to an idiom which he understands 
as thoroughly as his own. 





NEW POETRY, 


Songs and Verses. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 
TuesE are from the pen of a gentleman whose 
name is well known to the novel-reading public. 
In his present venture of wooing the lyrical 
muse, he is by no means unsuccessful, and has 
produced a volume of some fifty pieces which, 
if not poetical in a high sense, are pleasant, 
vigorous and unaffected. The author writes 
to the purpose, knows what he wants to say, 
and says it. The antlers and hunting-horn on 
the cover indicate the general tone of the book, 
which belongs to the “muscular” school of 
literature. The hunting-songs have plenty of 
life and swing, and would be sure to sing well; 
at least, to auditors who never tire of hearing 
about “cracks” and “raspers” and “gluttons 
for pace” and “coming to grief,” and all the 
vocabulary of the Tally-ho dialect. The mili- 
| tary lyrics are also quite spirited in their 
| way; take, for sample, three stanzas out 
of eight, celebrating a gallant exploit of 
Major Fraser of the Seventh Hussars, during 
the Indian Mutiny, in swimming the river 
Raptee, to the rescue of Capt. Stisted, for which 
| he was decorated with the Victoria Cross :— 
Chargers bold, and riders bolder, 

None dare stem that torrent’s force, 
Breaking over girth and shoulder, 

Sweeping downward man and horse. 
In its bend the stream runs deeper, 

Foes about him, friends afar, 


Sheltering where the bank is steeper, 
Clings the maimed Hussar. 








Off with buckle, belt, and sabre ! 
Heedless of a crippled limb, 

Scorning peril, stripped for labour, 
In he dashes, sink or swim ; 

Now he’s whirling round the eddy, 
Now he battles in its roar, 

Now with lengthened stroke, and steady 

Nears the other shore. 


Dusky faces peering grimmer, 
Fiery flashes from the wood, 
Watery flashes round the swimmer 
Where the bullet rips the flood ; 
Now to reach him, foothold gaining ! 
Now to drag him safely back, 
Through an angry volley, raining 
Death along the track ! 

The imitations of the old ballad style are 
less successful. The volume also includes some 
pieces of a sentimental cast, and others with a 
touching autumnal tone of memory and regret. 
These are more in the manner of some of 
Byron’s minor poems than of the poetry of our 
own day. On the whole, we should think that 
this little volume is likely to strengthen the 
bond of sympathy between Major Melville and 
his readers. 


A Nearly Literal Translation of Homer's 
Odyssey into Accentuated Dramatic Verse. 
By the Rev. Lovelace Bigge-Wither, M.A. 
(Parker & Co.) 

Tue Ulyssiad is so amusing and delightful an 

old Greek novel, that we have actually read 

this new translation of it from end to end, 

—seen once more the wing-heeled entering 

Calypso’s bowery cavern, — Ulysses landing 

from his raft,—Princess Nausikaa washing up 

the family linen at the brook,—Circe pouring 
out her transforming wine (vide the Old Water- 

Colour Exhibition of this present year of grace), 

—the blinded Giant apostrophizing his favourite 

ram while Ulysses hangs on to the fleece—a 

true “sensation scene,’— and so on to the 

Swineherd and Dog Argus, and the slaying of 

the Suitors. 

Yet Mr. Bigge-Wither’s version is not an 
attractive one; his “ dramatic verse” is seldom 
verse at all, and the homeliness of language 
aimed at runs into vulgarity in such phrases as 
“loafing,” “riled,” “shedding a power of tears.” 
Who, even with the help of hyphens, can read 
this into any sort of metre ?— 

**Slay not the husband, and wed not the wife! 

For vengeance-shall-come from Orestes, son of Atreus, 
When grown a man he-shall-yearn for his own land.” 
Thus Hermes spake : but-£gisthus’ will he turned not, 
Tho’ kindly wise ; who now has paid for all! 

As to accuracy, the translation strikes us as 
fair enough, and leaving in a general way, in 
spite of its awkwardness, a not un-Homeric 
impression on the reader. As a specimen of 
our translator at his best, take the following 
passage :— 

So when-to-the-ship and sea they had descended, 

Anon these things his comrades glad received, 

And stowed in-the-hold his store of meat and drink. 

And for Odysseus spread a rug and sheets 

On the stern-deck, that he might soundly sleep. 

Himself embarked and lay him down in silence. 

The crew—each sat in order on the benches, 

And loosed the cable from the stone, that held it. 

Then bent them back, and swept the sea with oar. 

To him sweet sleep upon his eyelids fell— 

Most sound and sweet ; and well-nigh like to death. 

As ’thwart the plain a team of stallions four, 

All started-together ‘neath the stinging lash, 

Bound into air, and gallop thro’ the course ; 

Thus bounded-along that ship with stem and stern 

Lifted alternate o’er the swell, that after 

Rushed darkling-on with-the-roar of-the-sounding sea ; 

safely on she ran her steadfast course ; 

Nor would the kite—of swiftest wing—have caught her = 

So nimbly cut she thro’ the wide sea-swell— 

Bearing a man of wisdom, like the gods ; 

Who in his heart of hearts full many a woe 


borne in war with men and-unruly waves : 
But then slept softly, travails all forgot ! 


This is more metrical than usual; but most 
parts of the work would read better if taken as 
prose than as quast-verse. 
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Poems. By Matthew Arnold. 2 vols. (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) 

Tue title of the book before us might lead the 
reader to suppose that Mr. Arnold had given 
to the world a fresh instalment of the produc- 
tions of his poetical fancy. A little foot-note, 
however, printed, not on the title-page, but 
near it, informs us that the two volumes 
(I. ‘Narrative and Elegiac Poems,’ II. ‘ Dra- 
matic and Lyric Poems,’) comprehend the “First 
and Second Series of the author's Poems, and 
the ‘ New Poems.’” It will, doubtless, be remem- 
bered that some of Mr. Arnold’s early produc- 
tions appeared under the name of “A”; that 
he afterwards published the collections entitled 
“ First Series” and “Second Series” under his 
own name, and that the ‘New Poems,’ also 
under the acknowledged authorship of Matthew 
Arnold, were presented to the public about two 
years ago. Since the publication of the last- 
mentioned collection the author has had ample 
time for reflection; and it may be presumed that 
his poems now appear in the form in which he 
would wish them to go down to posterity. So 
far his work is finished, and he may throw off 
his mind all anxiety as to the past, and exclaim, 
—I have gathered myarmy of scattered thoughts 
together ; I have dismissed some from the ranks 
and corrected others; I have done my best; let 
those who come after me pronounce whether I 
have done well. But Mr. Arnold is not of an 
age or disposition to rest here. The general 
scrutiny which he must have given to his past 
efforts is an excellent stand-point from which 
to start in search of new paths of thought and 
new modes of expression. That Mr.-Arnold has 
been somewhat cramped hitherto there can be 
no doubt. He made his entry into poetical 
life with ostentatiously classical professions, too 
little conscious, perhaps, that the demand for 
ornament increases with the advance of civiliza- 
tion and culture, and that extreme simplicity 
in writing, as in dress or furniture, may be due 
to want of materials for decoration rather than 
to voluntary rejection of their assistance. If 
Mr. Arnold had been an architect, he would 
probably have preferred the Parthenon to the 
Cathedral of Cologne ; if he had been a Greek 
architect, he would have given the palm to the 
Doric order; as a musician, he would have put 
Palelstrina before Handel ; asa painter, Giovanni 
Bellini before Michael Angelo. A good deal of 
hero-worship is intermixed with this exclusive 
love of primitive models; the worshippers of 
antiquity forgetting that we have the moderns 
before us with all their faults, whereas the gems 
alone of antiquity are presented to our notice. 
Man is born to learn, and also to improve; 
otherwise the gift of reason and the power of 
imitation would be vain. If Homer had never 
written, it is quite certain that we should never 
have had the Aineid; but who can suppose that 
Homer, in his day, could have written so gor- 
geous a poem? Mr. Arnold would say,—Who 
indeed! and cui bono? But we answer, If we 
are not to elevate poetry, why write poems at 
all? Ifa poem is to bea mere narrative of facts, 
like a sailor’s yarn, why select the most thrill- 
ing incidents ? and why digest the story into 
cantos and episodes, and cut up the language 
into measured lines? Indeed, the arguments of 
rigid classicists are upset by their own practice 
and by that of the primitive masters at whose 
feet they sit. In allages the true and wise poet 
has used such ornament as he knew of. 

The Iliad, as everybody knows, is crowded 
to superfluity with epithets and similes, and 
Mr. Arnold does not disdain a moderate use 
of the same adventitious aids in his fragment 
entitled ‘ Sohrab and Rustum,’ which, in some 
respects, is a very good Homeric exercise. Yet | 





he has been known to blame modern writers 
for “gratifying rhetorical sense and curiosity,” 
and for using “ occasional bursts of fine writing, 
and showers of isolated thoughts and images.” 
If we examine matters closely we shall find 
that epithets are made to gratify rhetorical 
sense, and that similes are isolated thoughts 
and images. Take, for instance, the epithet 
“long-shadowed,” as applied to a spear. This 
has nothing to do with the “action” (which, 
according to Mr. Arnold, is everything); for 
the deadly effect of the spear may depend, 
indeed, to some extent on the length and 
strength of the shaft, but not at all on that 
of the shadow cast by it. Or read, in Mr. 
Arnold’s own book, the simile of the slain 
eagle, which, by the by, is remarkable as con- 
taining the intelligible and euphonious words, 
“His huddling young left sole.” Will Mr. 
Arnold contend that this simile enables us 
better to understand the position of the vete- 
ran Rustum with regard to his wounded son? 
If not, the simile is undoubtedly an “isolated 
thought,” inserted entirely as an ornament, 
and conducing in no way towards the “ action” 
of the touching story; for the story of ‘Sohrab 
and Rustum’ is really touching in its incidents, 
and merits a more poetical and less irre- 
levant ending than the useful (but rather 
“isolated”) geographical lesson, which explains 
that the Oxus is a fine river till it flows by 
Orgunje, but that its course is afterwards a 
good deal obstructed by shoals and rushes. 
We may be wrong all through, and Mr. Arnold 
may be right; but, at least, we hope that 
we make our meaning clear. Mr. Arnold has 
worked a good deal at verse, and it is perhaps 
in his power to establish a legitimate reputation 
as a poet. Our advice to him, quantum valeat, 
is, that, with this view, he should now cast off 
self-imposed trammels, and give free play to 
the wings of fancy and imagination, which 
alone can lift the soul from earth and waft it 
“per liquidum ethera.” 





NEW NOVELS. 
Hirell: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Abel 
Drake’s Wife.’ 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

One often hears the question mooted whether 
human nature looks more admiringly on a 
clever knave or an excellently good fool; and 
it is probably just as doubtful whether this 
novel will or will not have a greater success 
than if it were inferior in respect to talent, but 
more innocent in respect to its choice of sub- 
jects and plot. That it will meet with three 
classes of critics there is no doubt—the only 
doubt is, which will be most numerous? There 
will be first the bold, or rather, independent 
few who admire real art and ability wherever 
they see them, and are not ready with a blush 
or a shudder at the first glimpse of originality, 
but intelligently take time to deliberate whether 
the blush would not be more disgraceful than 
the originality. Secondly, there will bethe honest, 
unhappy few whom Mr. Kingsley likens to 
tender-footed people walking on a rough road, 
cautiously looking out for every stone—the 
men and women to whom the faintest allusion 
to impropriety is a stab, and to whom ‘The 
Ring and the Book’ foretells an impending 
recurrence to the worst tone and style of 
Fielding’s days. Lastly, there will be the great 
crowd, who will read and thoroughly enjoy the 
book, unless warned expressly off it as “dan- 
gerous”—under protest, of course. All these 
three ¢ may and will, however, meet on 
one bit of neutral ground. Not one among them 
will deny that in proportion as ‘ Hirell’ is 


' more ambitious than Mr. Saunders’s only other 


novel, ‘Abel Drake’s Wife’ (written, by the 





by, so far back as seven years ago), it is 
of higher rank as a work of Art. The style 


Lis improved, both in boldness and graceful- 


ness. The portraits in it are more powerful, 
not in being more truthful, but in being more 
difficult to paint. Human nature is stamped on 
every hero and heroine of the story from its 
beginning to its end; the result being that one 
and all of them are perpetually acting very 
weakly and very foolishly. The author has 
shown his understanding of what true strength 
means in & novel by not yielding to the 
temptation of making his characters all strong. 
Rymer would not be half the reality he is if ~ 
he were either more loyal or more constant. It 
is the very fact that he rushes to and fro so 
impulsively between the married woman and 
the single girl, finding his whole heart wrapped 
up in the one and the other alternately, and b 
his own recklessness losing both in the end, 
that he is a recognizable and distinctly-carved 
model of live flesh and blood. We doubt if there 
is not artistic reality even in the conjunction 
of the two facts—that he is so utterly worthless 
and so accessible to women’s love. In the world 
we live in it is not, as a rule, the good and 
sterling and noble who win the hearts of clever 
wives and maids like Mrs. Rhys and Hirell 
most easily. They are slower in trying for them, 
undoubtedly, and, moreover, their very solidity 
makes them less fascinating. It is the idle, 
purposeless Don Juan compared with the stern, 
earnest Othello—the Express Train of passion 
and the cautious Parliamentary of deep affec- 
tion. Rymer never suggests the possibility of 
his dying of a broken heart. There is no compro- 
mise in his ethical organization between love 
and duty, or between passion and reason ; none 
of the “ elective affinity” philosophy so satisfac- 
tory to its disciple and so plausible to outsiders, 
which talks of— 

—the higher law, whereof your law 

O’ the land is humbly representative. 
He is only a consistent sensualist—a luxurious 
man of the world, in the worst sense of the 
term, and nothing more. His two loves are no 
less perfectly true women than he is a true man. 
We do not know to which to give the prefe- 
rence. If one sees Hirell at fuller length, one sees 
Mrs. Rhys in minuter detail; and the depths 
of the latter’s heart are perhaps reached with 
more magic completeness than that of the former, 
even in spite of the aid we get from the series 
of letters, which are so natural as almost to pre- 
clude the idea that they are altogether imagina- 
tive. Then there are dips into Welsh folk-lore, 
and Welsh character, and Welsh archeology, 
and vivid descriptions of Welsh scenery, that 
display the author’s undoubted power as a por- 
trayer of (we presume) his native land. And to 
wind up, there are bits of poetry of which all 
that can be said is, that they lose none of their 
poetical element by being prose. Nobody who 
appreciates a novel in proportion as it is well 
devised and well written and reflects real life 
as in a faithful mirror, regardless of the parti- 
cular line chosen by the writer, will fail to thank 
us for recommending ‘ Hirell’ to them with this 
avowedly unqualified praise. 





Wrecked in Port: a Novel. By Edmund Yates. 
3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
THE inappropriateness of the title accorded to 
this work can be accounted for only on the sup- 
position that, when Mr. Yates selected it on 
sending the first instalment of the tale to the 
editor of the serial in which the narrative has 
appeared, he intended to produce a story in some 
respects very different from the tale which is 
now submitted to criticism. Nowhere in the 
three volumes is any one wrecked, either in port 
or upon the open sea. All the young people, in 
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whose fortunes Mr. Yates invites us to take|a great lady. With the exception of a few 
an interest, make favourable voyages upon the | annoyances and humiliations, that would not 
ocean of life; and, though some of them en-}| deeply wound such a woman as Marian, all 
counter adverse breezes at the outset of their| goes well with Mrs. Creswell from the day of 


careers, they are left at the close of the last 
chapter sailing ahead, with wind and tide in 
their favour. Even Marian Creswell—the only 
character whose adventures afford a faint ap- 
pearance of justification to the title—makes her- 
self mistress of fifteen thousand a year whilst 
she is still in the spring of beauty; and the 
lady is compensated for her loss of the man 
whom she loved a little, by the acquisition of 
the material prosperity which she prized above 
every other kind of success. In other respects, 
also, ‘ Wrecked in Port’ is less satisfactory 
than some of the author's previous attempts in 
romantic art. In his anxiety to avoid a renewal 
of the charges of sensationalism incurred by 
his former writings, Mr. Yates has put together 
three volumes, in which the most stirring inci- 
dent is an ice-accident that enables the hero of 
the drama to distinguish himself by saving an 
Earl’s daughter from a watery grave. Nor is the 
lack of incident atoned for by strength of por- 
traiture or subtlety of humour. Of the few lively 
passages, the most felicitous is the paragraph 
that derides “poor Tom Phoole, such a kind- 
hearted and such a soft-headed vessel,” who 
“ goes through his ritualistic tricks” in perform- 
ing the duty of an Anglican clergyman. A cer- 
tain ingenuity is displayed in the delineations 
of feminine character, but the women of the 
story are precisely the women one expects to 
meet in novels, and nowhere else. It would, 
however, not be fair to speak of the book as 
unreadable. Tourists weather-bound in dismal 
hotels, and country-town residents with a keen 
and not fastidious appetite for prose fiction, 
after working through the first two volumes, 


will derive entertainment from the later parts | 


of the history. 

The object of the work is to denounce ambi- 
tious women, who marry for social distinction 
rather than for love, and to demonstrate that, 
even when they win wealth through the wed- 
ding-ring, they may live to find themselves 
less fortunate than their sisters, who draw 


modest prizes or blanks in the matrimonial | 
lottery. This sound doctrine is enforced in | 


the biography of Marian Ashurst, a cold, 


selfish, scheming damsel of the feminine type, | 
for which romantic art is indebted to the | 


author of ‘ Vanity Fair.” The daughter of a 
poor schoolmaster, whose scholarship and vir- 
tues have found an inadequate sphere of use- 
fulness in a small market-town, Marian from 
her earliest childhood loves money; and, on 
the death of her luckless father, she resolves 
to better herself in the one sphere of specula- 
tive operations open to girls of considerable 
beauty and cleverness. If Walter Joyce—her 
father’s usher, to whom she plighted her troth 
in the days when he wooed her in the garden 
of Helmingham school-house—should push his 
way in the world and grow rich before she has 
contrived to effect a better provision for herself, 
she will be his wife; but if she can wheedle old 
Mr. Creswell, the self-made capitalist, who was 
her father’s well-wisher and patron, into making 
her an offer, she has decided to throw over 
the penniless tutor, and, in defiance of public 
opinion, take upon herself the honours and 
responsibilities of marriage with a millionaire 
old enough to be her grandfather. This is the 
heroine’s position at an early stage of the nar- 
rative; and the reader has no difficulty in 
foreseeing that simple Mr. Creswell will fall a 
victim to the siren’s wiles, that honest Walter 
Joyce will have occasion to bewail the incon- 
stancy of woman, and that Marian Creswell 
will, anyhow for a little time, play the part of 


| her wedding to the close of the story. Through 
Walter Joyce’s vindictive action, she fails to 
make her husband a Member of Parliament; 
but she is speedily consoled for this miscarriage 
by the loss of a conjugal partner, whose natural 
| endowments are less splendid than his wealth, 
and whose death renders her the mistress of 
a noble fortune. Although she draws upon 
herself the indignity of a contemptuous rejec- 
j tion by offering to take her old lover for a 
|second husband, she remains at the head of 
| the army of flatterers and toadies whom her 
wealth brings around her, and can comfort 
herself under the anguish of her most impor- 
tant discomfiture by reflecting that, if Walter 
| Joyce no longer loves her at all, she never 
| loved him much. 

| But if the heroine’s lot fails to satisfy the 
requirements of justice, the hero’s conduct is 
| even more open to objection. The son of a 
| methodistical grocer, Walter Joyce, is ex- 
| tolled throughout the book as one of Nature’s 
|true gentlemen, and his career is supposed to 
| show that a young man, reared in a small pro- 
| vincial town and belonging to a social rank 
| far beneath the lowest grade of gentility, may 
| possess so much nobility of nature and innate 
| refinement that he is qualified to move with 
| dignity in the drawing-rooms of countesses and 
| live on terms of equal friendship with men of 
|the highest rank and breeding. Some credit 
|is perhaps due to Mr. Yates for taking this 
| View of men of low degree, and we are by no 
| means disposed to say that the view is never 
countenanced by the facts of life ; but though 
we do not reject the theory as fanciful or alto- 
gether contradictory to experience, we are con- 
| strained to quarrel with the author for causing 
his model gentleman, at the instigation of mean 
vindictiveness, to say and do things which none 
but a paltry snob could have uttered and wrought 
_ against a woman’s peace of mind. When Marian 
has proved faithless to him, and accepted a 
wealthier admirer, instead of leaving the culprit 
to the stings of her conscience and regarding 
her misdemeanor with chivalric sadness, this 
| exemplar of gentle manliness thinks less of the 
injury she has done the bright honour of her 
sex than of the trouble she has inflicted on him, 
and he determines to use all the strength and 
resources of his masculine will and powerful 
intellect in wreaking his vengeance upon her, 
and making her rue the hour when she in- 
sulted him. That she was once dearer to his 
heart than life itself,—that notwithstanding 
her meanness and shame she is the only off- 
spring of his first and staunchest friend, are 
no considerations why he should spare her, 
and forbear to repay with interest the pain 
which she has occasioned him. He has been 
struck, and he will strike in return. “To win 
the day against her,” says Mr. Yates,—“to 
show her that the man she basely rejected and 
put aside was preferred, in a great struggle, to 
the man she had chosen ; that the position which 
she had so coveted for her husband, and to- 
wards the attainment of which she had brought 
into play all the influence of her wit and his 
money, had been snatched from her by the poor 
usher whom she had found good enough to play 
with in her early days, but who was thrust 
aside, his fidelity and devotion availing him 
nothing, directly a more eligible opportunity 
offered itself—that would be sweet indeed ! 
Yes, his mind was made up ; he would use all 
his energies for the prosecution of the scheme ; 
it should be war to the knife between him and 
Marian Creswell.” That is to say, war to the 








knife between him and his dead friend’s child, 
—between him and the woman whom he for- 
merly adored and clothed with imaginary ex- 
cellencies, because the girl has wounded his 
self-love, and shown herself other than he 
imagined her. Instead of conquering his desire 
for vengeance, as a ion unworthy any honest 
fellow’s manhood, Walter Joyce adheres to his 
purpose, and strikes his enemy in petticoats 
again and again, in order that she may weep in 
private and deplore the day when she incurred 
his displeasure. Mr. Yates has certainly failed 
here in his attempt to set forth the strength 
and graces of a true gentleman. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Al Sirajiyyah; or, the Mahommedan Law of 
Inheritance. Reprinted from the Translation 
of Sir William Jones. With Notes and Appen- 
dix, by Almaric Rumsey. (Amer.) 

A short time ago, Mr. Rumsey published a chart 

of Mohammedan inheritance, to which this book is 

at once a supplement and a confirmation. We can 
quite understand Mr. Rumsey’s statement, that few 

Englishmen have had the patience to make them- 

selves acquainted with the cumbrous methods of 

the ‘Al Sirajiyyah,’ which may be compared to the 

Statute of Distributions worked out algebraically. 

We can hardly imagine English lawyers looking 

for the least common denominator, or the greatest 

common measure, when an estate has to be divided, 

But this is not the only respect in which Moham- 

medan law differs from our own. There are some 

very curious points raised by Mr. Rumsey’s book. 

One of them is the rule laid down by Moham- 

medan jurists for determining legitimacy: ‘‘ The 

longest time of pregnancy is two years, according 
to Abu Hanifah (may God be merciful to him !) 
and his companions; and according to Laith, the 
son of Sad Alfahmi (may God be merciful to 
him!), three years; and according to Alshafii (may 
God be merciful to him !), four years; but accord- 
ing to Alzuhri (may God be merciful to him!), 
seven years; and the shortest time for it is six 
months.” May God be merciful to them indeed, 
especially to the last of them! We should perhaps 
be tempted to apply that phrase in the sense given 
to it by the Lord Chief Justice in his parting 
address to Falstaff, but that is beside the question. 

All we have now to add is, that Mr. Rumsey’s 

notes and appendix are clear and satisfactory. 


Guide to Alton Towers and the Surrounding Dis- 
trict, including Dovedale, Ashbourne, Uttoxeter, 
Ilam, Thor’s Cave, &c. By Llewellywn Jewitt. 
Illustrated with several Wood Engravings. 
(Edinburgh, A. & C. Black.) 

Guide to Cheddar and the Neighbourhood: «@ 
Handbook, containing a Full Description of the 
Cliffs and Stalactite Cavern, together with His- 
torical and Geological Notes of the Mendips, &c. 
By N. E. Stevens. (Cheddar, Bryne.) 

Mr. Jewitt was a safe person to trust with writing 

an account of Alton Towers and its environs. His 

illustrations are taken from Pugin, and from those 
in the Art-Journal, attached to the article on Alton 

Towers, the first of Mr. S. C. Hall’s series of ‘The 

Stately Homes of England.’ Mr. Jewitt says just 

enough about everything that comes in his way, 

and no more, which is the most precious quality of 

a Guide. He has some good stories, too. Perhaps 

the best is that of the Bazaar, which was to be 

held for the benefit of the Monastery, and at 
which Pugin was told, to his inexpressible horror, 
that the public would be attracted by the monks 
holding the stalls! Pugin did not note till too late 
that the story was told to him on the 1st of April. 
After all, monks in the stalls at a fancy bazaar 
would not be worse than Moore’s erotic poems 
among the prizes of lotteries held in Ireland for 
the benefit of nunneries. There is a great change 
undergone by any one who passes from the ancient 
seat of the Roman Catholic (but now Protestant) 

Earls of Shrewsbury to the grand, natural beau- 

ties of Cheddar, famous for both rocks and cheese. 

Cheddar cheese, a light Wiltshire loaf, and the best 

of Wiltshire beer, taken after an excursion among 

those rocks, were fare to make the eyes of an old 
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Saxon king twinkle again, particularly if he had 
plenty of it. Mr. Stevens’s book is quite worthy 
of a ““F.R.I.B.A.,” whatever that may be; but 
his style is a little loose. For example, he says, 
‘Some of the barrows at Priddy were opened in 
1825, by order of the bishops of the diocese, and 
found generally to contain a small circular hole,” 
&c. We never heard of a see having more than 
one diocesan at a time, except one were coadjutor. 
The latter part of the phrase reminds us of the 
ragged Irish mendicant, who described his gar- 
ments as being ‘‘ made of holes.” 

We have on our table Prayers, Ancient and 
Modern, adapted for Family Use (Seeley, Jackson 
& Halliday),—Holy Song for all Seasons (Bell & 
Daldy),—An Examination of Mr. W. H. Gillespie's 
Argument & Priori for the Existence of a Great 
First Cause, by T. L. B. (Burns),—Salient Points 
of Scripture History, with copious Notes: Part IT. 
Historical Books of the Old Testament, for Pupil- 
Teachers, the Upper Classes in Schools, and Bible 
Readers generally, by Zebina Cooper (Longmans), 
—The Hidden Life: being Extracts translated 
from Nepveu’s Pensées Chrétiennes (Masters),— 
The Gate's Ajar, by’ Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, = 
by the author of ‘Alwyn Morton’ (Low). Ni 
Editions of A Short and Plain Instruction for the 
better understanding of the Lord’s Supper, with the 
necessary Preparation required for the benefit of 
Young Communicants and of such as have not well 
considered this Holy Ordinance ; to which is annexed 
the Office of the Holy Communion, with Proper 
Helps and Directions for joining in every part 
thereof with Understanding and Benefit, by the 
Right Rev. Thomas Wilson, D.D. (Rivington),— 
Words of the Supplemental Hymn and Tune Book, 
with New Appendix, edited by R. Brown-Borth- 
wick (Novello),—The Scouring of the White Horse ; 
or, the Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk, 
by the author of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’ 
illustrated by Richard Doyle (Macmillan),—Ken- 
nett; or, the Rear-Guard of the Grand Army, by 
the author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe’ (Parker),— 
and Speeches on Questions of Public Policy, the 
* Author’s Popular Edition,” by the Right Hon. 
John Bright, M.P., edited by James E. Thorold 
Rogers (Macmillan). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Anderson's Handbook of Military Arithmetic, a 1/ cl. sw. 


Aurelius Antoninus, Thoughts of, by Long, 12mo. 3 

sarry’s Wealth and Poverty Considered, cr. 8vo. 4/ 4 has. 
lake’s (Lady) Helen’s First Love, 3 vols. er. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

rit. India Classics—Thomson’s * Seasons,’ by J eaffreson, 2 v. 2/ea, 
rown’s Preparatory Lessons in Arithmetic, 18mo. 1/ cl. 


urritt’s Essays, 12mo. 1/6 cl. limp. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., Trin. Con, Cambrides, vo. 7/6 cl. 
Chambers’ 3 Miscellany, Vol. 4, 12mo. 1/ bi 

Country Family (A), 3 vols. er. 8vo. 31/6 

Debrett’s Titled Men, 1869, 12mo. 1/6 cl. lim mp. 

Electric Disc aud Experiments, by A Positive Per sact 1/ bds. 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest of England, Vol. 3, 8vo. 21/ cl. 
toward’s Latin Exercises Extended, new edit. by H. Prior, 3/6cl. 
Langland’s Vision of William concerning Piers the Ploughman, 4/6 
Lloyd’s Astronomical Observations, Vol. 2, 1844-1850, 4to. 21/ cl. 
‘Gee's (Thos. D'Arcy) Popular History of Ireland, 2 vols. 4/ bds. 
Maguire’s Art of Figure-Drawing, imp. 4to. 42/ cl. 

Marryat’s (Florence) Véronique, a Romance, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
ason’s Secular Spelling and Reading Book, 12mo ae — 
Masterman’s Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay, 8v 8vo. 

Millington’s Rhythmical Translation of Satires of Horace Bk, 1,2/ 
Not Wisely, but Too Well, cheap edit. cr. 8vo. 

Scheer Libr ary Series—‘* Mysteries of Paris,’ cr. 8y0. 2/ bds. 
Sed = A.) The ear ta Vol. 1, er. 8vo. 10/ cl. 

Shak * Macbeth,’ by Clark and W right, 12mo. 1/6 swd. 
Smith's La and-Surveying in Theory and Practice, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Theocritus’s Idylls and Epigrams, English Notes by Snow, 4/6 cl. 




















THE APPIAN WAY, ROME, 
TWO SONNETS, ON SEEING THE ELECTRIC WIRES SUS- 
PENDED ALONG THE ANCIENT TOMBS, 
I. 
TuE Ancient Romans, in their palmy day, 
Mindful of Death, and not afraid to show 
His frequent reapings in the fields of woe, 
Set costly tombs along the public way; 
Sub-Urban miles thus consecrated they. 
Betwixt the marble mounds rode to and fro 
Patrician rulers and their followers low; 
And conquering legions, fresh from battle’s fray. 
Came too the victor in his triumph car, 
And captives, weighted with the s mbol chain; 
And caged wild beasts, brought safe y from afar 
For all the ruthless purposes of pain; 
And priests of peaceful gods, and gods of war, 
And flower-crown’d te white without a stain. 


To-day, how different is the throng that treads 
The far-famed Appian Way! But still the sky 
Looks down benign, with soft and great blue eye; 





And now the marble mounds, like giant beads, 
Seem hung on beauty’s neck; for lo! the threads 
Of fine electric wire pass tremblingly 
Along the sombre rows—make destiny 
To Nations, and show forth their instant deeds ! 
Do the great Pagans from their Hades soar 
To know such uses of their ancient tombs, 
And feel the world is shaken to its core 
By throbs of all that in the future looms? 
Past voices speak amid the Present’s roar, 
And to the listening ear their murmur comes. 
CAMILLA CROSLAND. 








CHESTERFIELD HOUSE. 

ALTHOUGH this building is not a great and 
ancient historical house, like some family mansions 
which have not yet fallen before the demolisher, 
there is none to which the public interest seems to 
turn so intensely. Few pass it without a remark ; 
and now that it is about to disappear, still fewer 
pass without stopping to give it a farewell look, or, 
perhaps, without wondering why the present Earl 
abandoned the palace which the great and witty 
and rather scandalous Earl erected and furnished 
for his pleasure. 

In early days, the Stanhopes housed in Blooms- 
bury, when Fashion made it for a time her own. 
Thence they went to Grosvenor Square. Finally, 
three successive Earls dwelt in the mansion which 
the first of them made famous. The present Lord 
Chesterfield is more modestly lodged in Grosvenor 
Street. Chesterfield House is, as yet, inhabited by 
the Duke of Abercorn. 

Now, when the witty Earl built his palace in 
May Fair his friends thought he had lost his wits. 
He explains wherefore. He was ruining himself, 
he wrote, in 1747, to Madame de Monconseil, by 
building a “‘ rather fine house”—that was a sample 
of his mock-modesty. He gloried in the gorgeous- 
ness of its French fashion, its sculptures and its 
gilding. In June, 1748, he (all Earl as he was) 
was not exempt from the horrors of ‘‘a move.” 
Between his new house in May Fair and his old 
one in Grosvenor Square he felt as if he had no 
house at all. The Stanhopes, who had originally 
had a house in Bloomsbury, fell into a worse 
neighbourhood when they went to May Fair. “As 
my new house,” said Lord Chesterfield, “is situ- 
ated among thieves and murderers, I shall have 
occasion for a house-dog.” It is worthy of note 
that Chesterfield House rescued May Fair from 
unutterable infamy and gave it to fashion. My 
Lord boasted of having a house between court and 
garden, which he described as being “‘ very rare in 
London.” In September, 1748, the famous boudoir 
was finished of the blue damask and gold of which 
so much has been said, as well as of the mysterious 
rustling of silks and satins that were not my Lady 
Chesterfield’s. It was so brilliant a boudoir that 
to bouder in it was an impossibility. Chesterfield 
thought he might accomplish that by receiving 
bores in that incomparable apartment; but even 
the foolish beauties or the beautiful fools who found 
access there could hardly come under that head. 

When this chamber was at last made perfect 
by the magnificent bras de porcelaine, which were 
Madame de Monconseil’s gift, and which were 
placed on each side of the costly mantelpiece, the 
house itself was but half furnished,—as its lordly 
owner said in March, 1749, when he was ‘‘ mad” 
to go in, and his old house in the square ‘‘ was 
stripped.” He went in, however, and playfully com- 
plained that he had neither pen, ink, paper, or 
table. He sighed, in June, to think that the two 
finest rooms were still unfinished. The ultimate 
magnificence was of slow growth. In December, 
1749, he, for whose pleasure it was being accom- 
plished, grieved at the thought that the workmen 
would still be there for months. In a fine tone of 
the affectation then in vogue, he said to the Bishop 
of Waterford that he was full of workmen, not 
only in May Fair, but at Blackheath, where he 
was adding a gallery to his suburban palace; for 
he was not a man, as he remarked, to do follies 
by halves. They were follies in which he gloried. 
He was as proud as a conqueror when he saw 
the columns from Canons, (“‘ Timon’s Villa”’), the 
house of the Duke of Chandos, set up at his own 
mansion, The famous lantern in his hall, which, 





holding a dozen and a-half of candles, was then a 
marvel of a lantern, came from Houghton ; and 
these are among the relics which still survive. 

- The grandest of modern houses was not opened 
for the reception of friends till every corner of it 
had received the finishing touch from its respective 
artist. It was about the middle of February, 1752, 
that the “warming” took place, and the happy 
lord received the congratulations, and did not hear 
the criticisms, of his friends. In truth, however, 
there was a unanimity of opinion as to the tasteful 
splendour of the place. Walpole has etched the 
picture in a letter, in which the amorous Duke of 
Hamilton and the younger of the beautiful Miss 
Gunnings—who afterwards married the Duke in 
Keith’s Chapel, at midnight,—‘‘a mad match, my 
masters !”’—are not forgotten. 

“About a fortnight since, at an immense assem- 
bly at my Lord Chesterfield’s, made to show the 
house, which is really most magnificent, Duke 
Hamilton made violent love at one end of the 
room, while he was playing at pharaoh at the 
other end. That is, he saw neither the bank nor 
his own cards, which were of three hundred pounds 
each; he soon lost a thousand. I own I was so 
little a professor in love, that I thought all this 
parade looked ill for the poor girl; and could not 
conceive, if he was so much engaged with his 
mistress, as to disregard such sums, why he played 
at all.” Here is a subject for such artists as Frith 
and Ward. It has been said that the latter has 
made an anachronism in showing Johnson waiting 
in the vestibule of this Chesterfield House. The 
lexicographer, writing in 1755, says, “Seven years, 
my lord, have now passed since I waited in your 
outward room, and was repulsed from your door.” 
Even if the anachronism be granted, Mr. Ward 
has only exercised a licence, as a painter, such 
as is taken by poets. We may just observe, how- 
ever, that in 1748 the house in Grosvenor Square 
was in confusion, and the outward room of the 
mansion in May Fair, with the mysterious and 
glittering boudoir, was completed. 

Reckoning from that period, the witty and 
reckless Earl had a quarter of a century’s enjoy- 
ment, or possession, of this paradisaical dwelling. 
He would have enjoyed it less if he thought any 
one suspected him of an act that was worthy of 
Paradise. It was not because he would have blushed 
to find it fame that he would not give his name as 
well as his money to support some methodistical 
purpose of good Lady Huntingdon, but because he 
was ashamed of doing such a deed. There was one 
person about that house, moving noiselessly and 
mournfully, as beautiful as anything there, yet little 
seen, or, if seen, little noted, among the prevailing 
beautiful, namely, Lady Chesterfield herself. She 
was a perfect creature, but of a bad stock. George 
the First was her father, Mdlle. von Schulemberg 
(Duchess of Kendal) was her mother. In our 
peerage Chesterfield’s wife was Lady Walsingham. 
No contrast could be greater than the Earl with 
some painted beauty near him, and the Countess 
sitting by Whitefield, rapt by his exhortations 
and subdued by his fervour. How touching is 
the circumstance of her action when her daring, 
fearless lord was dying! She took her friend, 
Rowland Hill, by the hand, and led him to Ches- 
terfield’s bed-side. The dying sinner was too deaf 
to hear the saint if he had been inclined, and 
so dismissed him. Lady Chesterfield retained the 
reverend man as her chaplain. The influence of 
Whitefield over her extended to all her works, words 
and ways. When she appeared at the Court of her 
half-brother, George the Second, in a brown dress 
brocaded with silver flowers, the King remarked 
that Mr. Whitefield must have chosen it for her. 
As the lady bowed assent, the King looked at her, 
and then said that he knew she had: been a fol- 
lower of Whitefield for a year anda half. ‘‘I have,” 
said the lady meekly, “and very well I like him.” 

The public are hoping that they may be per- 
mitted to see the interior of this historical house 
before the first pick-axe is laid to it. Some of the 
old splendour has passed away, but there is more 
there than meets the eye. Fancy can again people 
those rooms with all that once made them faces 
throughout the world—at least, of Fashion. 
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AT TABLE. 


THE custom of frog-eating in France seems todate | 
from the end of the fifteenth century. Champier, | 


writing in 1504, complains of the strange taste of 
people who eat frogs, and cannot conceive how 
persons of delicacy can eat “insects” bred in 
marshes and stagnant ponds. “‘I have seen the 
time in which people eat only frogs’ thighs, but 
now they actually eat the whole body, except the 
head ; and, moreover, serve them fried with a little 
parsley.” Yet, that the practice was not universal 
we gather from Palissy, who, in his ‘ Treatise on 
Stones,’ says, “It is a thing that one sees everyday 
now, that men eat articles which formerly no one 
would have eaten for anything in the world. In 
my time I have known when you could have found 
very few men who could have eaten either tortoises 
or frogs.” The custom, like that of eating beavers, 
and that great delicacy, their big, flat tails, pro- 
bably took its rise in the desire of the fasting, or 
non-flesh-eating monks, to get something as like 
flesh as possible; and they, therefore, always reck- 
ned amphibious animals as fish, not flesh. In like 
manner, though certain monks would not eat pork, 
they flavoured their vegetables with lard, and many 
monasteries kept pigs for this purpose. Other mon- 
asteries got so far as to eat hashed meat, saying 
that when meat was so disguised it was no longer 
meat. Gregory the Ninth condemned this artifice 
in the Constitution he gave to the Benedictines, 
and declared that not only was meat forbidden to 
them, but also hashes and stuffing made of meat. 

We thought “tongue” a comparatively modern 
dish, but there is a full recipe for roasting and 
saucing it in the curious ‘ Liber Cure Cocorum,’ of 
about 1460 a.D., edited by Mr. Richard Morris; 

“and Le Grand d’Aussy, in his ‘ History of the 
Home Life of the French,’ informs us that there 
are extant several charters of the 12th century, in 
which French lords reserve, as a rent from butchers 
domiciled on their estates, the tongues of all oxen 
killed by the said butchers. 

Have our readers ever asked themselves why 
their dinner-knives, or rather those of their grand- 
‘fathers, are and were made round at the point? 
M. Le Grand d’Aussy will tell them. He finds the 
first mention of forks in an inventory of Charles 
the Fifth’s plate in 1379 a.p., ‘“ quarante-trois 
cuilleres et fourchettes (gold and jewelled),” and 
says that, “‘apparently up to that time, when men 
began to use forks, the knife was employed to con- 
vey pieces cut off, into the mouth, just as the Eng- 
lish do now (A.D. 1782), who have for this purpose 
knives whose blade is round and very large at the 
end.” But, as ‘fingers were made before forks,” 
80 were they before knives ; and there is no doubt 
that, in the middle ages in England, fingers, and 
not knives, were the tools for putting solids into 
the mouth. 

Is it known when milk and sugar were first 
used with tea in England? Was it before the 
French use of them in 1680, when Madame de 
Sévigné noticed the Marquise de La Sablitre’s in- 

“vention of the custom? In 1687 a French doctor, 
Blégny, notices that some people smoked tea like 
others did tobacco, while he had made of it a pre- 
serve, a distilled water, two sorts of sirup, and a 
febrifuge. Lemonade was sold publicly in Paris in 
1630, and its makers were formed into a guild in 
1676, with the exclusive right of selling lemonade. 
Punch was borrowed from England by the French 


late in the eighteenth century ; but, says Le Grand | 


d’Aussy, as the ladies do not like the strong scent 
that the brandy in punch leaves behind, the drink 


can never succeed in France, a gallant nation whose | 


first and only pleasure is to please les femmes. But 
gallantry notwithstanding, ponche is still to be had 
in France, 





GOSSIP FROM ITALY. 
Naples, Aug. 15, 1869, 
Witu great regularity Vesuvius announces its 
existence to us by repeated shocks. At the begin- 
ning of the week—that is, on the 18th inst.—two 
were felt in the usual direction, from north-east to 
south-west. Other shocks—one being vertical, the 
other horizontal—were felt on the following night. 
From that time they have been repeated, at short 


intervals, up to the present day; and as they 
are generally, under such conditions, indications of 
some distant earthquake, our scientific observers 
are expecting news probably of some disaster in 
the direction of 8. Nicanaro. Nothing, however, 
has as yet transpired. During this time the weather 
has been excessively hot, with a sirocco wind pre- 
vailing during the greater part of the day, relieved 
by a maestrale, N.W., towards the evening. A 
friend, who boasts of the superior coolness of his 
house, tells me that his thermometer now stands 
at 86° Fahr.; adding, ‘‘ Not so bad, is it?” You 
may judge, therefore, what the heat has been, and 
is, in other less favoured parts of Naples, or in the 
sunburnt streets of Pompeii, let us say. 

Notwithstanding the burning state of the weather, 
the excavations are continued at Herculaneum with- 
out intermission, and are directed principally to 
removing the earth and the hardened lava from 
the rooms near the kitchen, which was opened last 
month. The work is necessarily slow, as the ruins 
of Herculaneum are filled in and covered over with 
material as hard as a rock; but this fact, whilst it 
entails great labour now, has been the means of 
preserving the precious works of art already found 
from the hand of the spoiler. Had Herculaneum, 
like Pompeii, been buried only under ashes and 
mud, the world would have lost many of those 
exquisite pieces of workmanship which have fur- 
nished designs to the whole civilized world. 

In a recent letter I spoke of a fresco painting of 
great interest which had been found in Pompeii. 
It will be exhibited in the Museum this week. The 
general opinion is that the building, which is repre- 
sented as having been close to the Amphitheatre, 
was destined to the families of the gladiators. The 
grounds for this belief I am unacquainted with, 
and I must therefore take everything for granted. 
As has been already noted, judging from the paint- 
ing in question, the circus was surrounded by lofty 
trees. 

I have to announce the death, a few days since, 
of a man of more than local celebrity, the distin- 
guished mathematician and geographer, Cavaliere 
Ferdinando di Luca. No name is better known in 
the schools of Italy than that of Di Luca, whose 
‘Primi Elementi di Geografia’ and other works 
are in general use, having been approved by the 
‘Consiglio Superiore” and by the Minister of 
Public Instruction as text-books. Di Luca also 
was the editor of a ‘Compendio di Geografia di 
Adriano Balbi,’ to which he made considerable 
additions. These and other works secured him a 
high reputation in Italy, where his loss is generally 
regretted, ma. W, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Lord Palmerston’s Diary is written in a hand 
only a little less firm and graceful than Walpole’s, 
but it is quite as legible. It is not a mere record 
of facts, but a gallery of pictures and sketches, 
in all of which are clearly to be seen the style of 
an accomplished master. It is, besides, something 
more. A scene between the writer and the Duke 
of Wellington, when Mr. Huskisson’s dismissal or 
his being retained was in dispute, is of the very 
highest and finest style of serious comedy: graphic, 
dramatic, and so life-like that the actors seem 
bodily before us, 


The Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth Palace 
will be closed during September. 


The British Association will meet next year at 
Liverpool, under the Presidency of Prof. Huxley. 
Speculation is already busy as to the subjects 
likely to be introduced in the Inaugural Address. 


The receipts, when thé Association met last 
| year at Norwich, were below those of the previous 
| year, at Dundee, by 5001. The total of tickets 
| issued at Norwich was 2,004; this year, at Exeter, 
| 1,856. There was a slight increase of tickets to 
| Life and Annual Members, but there was a de- 
| crease under the heads of Associates, Ladies, and 
Foreign Members. The receipts amounted to 


1,9311, 
| +2 
| The General Committee met on Wednesday, at 
| one o’clock, in the Albert Museum, and passed the 
; following grants of money. These exceeding in the 





total the sum realized by the receipt of the present 
meeting, the balance required will be provided out 
of the reserve funds of the Association. The names 
attached are those of the Members entitled to call 
on the General Treasurer for the grants to which 
they are prefixed :—Kew Observatory: The Council, 
Maintaining the Establishment of Kew Observa- 
tory, 6007. Mathematics and Physics: Dr. Joule, 
Re-measurement of the Dynamical Equivalent of 
Heat (renewed), 50/.—Mr. Brooke, British Rain- 
fall, 100.—Prof. Sir W. Thomson, Underground 
Temperature, 50/.—Prof. Tait, Thermal Conduc- 
tivity of Iron and other Metals, 20/.—Prof. Sir W. 
Thomson, Tidal Observations, 100/.—Mr. Glaisher, 
Luminous Meteors, 30/. Chemistry: Dr. Mat- 
thiessen, Chemical Nature of Cast Iron, 80/.—Mr. 
Grantham, Treatment and Utilization of Sewage, 
501. Geology: Sir C. Lyell, Bart., Kent’s Cavern 
Exploration, 1501—Dr. P. M. Duncan, British 
Fossil Corals, 501.—Mr. H. Woodward, Sections 
of Mountain Limestone Fossils, 25/.—Rev. W. 8S. 
Symonds, Sedimentary Deposits in the River Onny, 
3l.—Dr. Bryce, Earthquakes in Scotland (renewed), 
4l.—Prof, Huxley, Kiltorcan Fossils, Kilkenny, 
201.—Mr. W. Mitchell, Leaf Beds of the Lower 
Bagshot series, 15/. Biology: Dr. Richardson, 
Physiological Action of Organic Compounds, 30/. 
—Mr. Carruthers, Fossil Flora of Britain, 25/.— 
Mr. Spence Bate, Marine Fauna of Dévon and 
Cornwall, 201.—Mr. Busk, Record of the Progress 
of Zoology, 1001.—Mr. C. Steward, Structure of 
the Ear in Fishes, 10/.—Dr. Gamgee, Heat gene- 
rated in the Arterialization of Blood, 152. Statistics 
and Economic Science: Sir J. Bowring, Metric 
Committee, 25/.—Total, 1,572. 


Prof. Sylvester, in his address to the Mathema- 
tical and Physical Section of the British Associa- 
tion, was correct in everything but in a quotation. 
He cited the reply of the needy knife-grinder to 
the republican, who asked for the story of his 
wrongs, as—‘‘ Story, bless your honour, I have 
none to tell, Sir’’; which makes confusion of the 
original iambics. ‘‘ Story, Lord bless you, I have 
none to tell, Sir!”—We ourselves did not mar the 
metre last week, when, in Milton’s line from 
‘Lycidas,’ we put “fields ” for woods,in what should 
have been ‘‘ Now to fresh woods and pastures 
new.” 

What we may call the British Association’s 
half-sister, the French Scientific Congress, will 
meet at Chartres from the 5th to the 14th of 
September. The attendance of Englishmen of 
science, and also students, is earnestly desired. 
There will be five sections of Natural History, 
Agriculture, Antiquities, Literature and Medicine. 
Papers on other subjects will be admissible. The 
President is M. de Caumont, of Caen, Normandy. 
Letters may be addressed to him, or to ‘‘ M. le 
Secrétaire Générale du Congres Scientifique de 
France, Chartres.” 


The correspondence about the morality of For- 
mosa is suspected by wicked people to be a part of 
the play. We, of course, do not share in the sus- 
picion. The letters, however, could not have been 
deliberately penned to better issue—that of increas- 
ing the attraction of the piece. They do remind us of 
Sterne’s letter to Garrick, in 1762, written in Paris. 
‘“‘Crebillon has made an invention with me which, if 
he is not too lazy, will beno bad persiflage. As soon 
as I get to Toulouse, he has agreed to write to me 
an expostulatory letter on the indecorousness of 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ which is to be answered by 
recriminations upon the liberties in his own works. 
These are to be printed together, ‘ Crebillon against 
Sterne,’ ‘Sterne against Crebillon ’; the copy to be 
sold, and the money equally divided. This,” says 
Sterne, ‘‘ is good Swiss policy.” 

Dr. Neil Arnott has bestowed upon the Univer- 
sities of Glasgow and St. Andrews the same dona- 
tion of 1,000/. each as was given by him to the 
Universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. It is 
his wish that medical students, to whom the experi- 
mental parts of natural philosophy are of high im- 
portance, should offer themselves as competitors 
for the scholarships he has endowed. Dr. Arnott 
has also placed at the disposal of the Senate of the 
University of London, 2,000/.:to found a scientific 
scholarship, Some time ago Mrs. Arnott gave 
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92,0000. for scholarships in natural philosophy to | that the thirty masses he names are to be said 

two ladies’ colleges in London. - within their utas (Fr. huit, 8) or octave”; this is 
To persons who are discussing the sudden silence | printed “‘ With jus hor btas ” (page 80). 

of the author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ we may ; Almost as good a skew of old time has been 


remark that its being continued as well as sudden | found by Mr. Aldis Wright in the Rawlinson | P. 


is a sign of the gravity of the attack from which , Poet. MS., 149, in the Bodleian at Oxford, which 
Miss Braddon suffers. | reads, line 560 of Chaucer’s ‘ Clerk’s Tale,’— 


A house opposite George Yard, in Lombard | And God they thanke and herye (praise), 
Street, is in course of demolition. Local tradition | 48 ; 
calls it the house wherein Pope was born. Tradi- | And God thonked, for he was hery (hairy). 
tion has shifted here as elsewhere. Country folk | Mr. Wright decides that the MS. Rawlinson Poet. 
of the last century used to go and gaze at a house | 1138, though late, is better than Bodley 686, 
in Plough Yard which faced them as they entered | Barlow 20, Hatton D 1, and this egregious Rawl. 


from Lombard Street. This was then said to be 
the house in which the poet was born in 1688, and 
where his father sold Holland cloths wholesale. 


| Poet. 149. The Bodleian Chaucer MSS. are cer- 
| tainly a poor set. 
M. Baudelaire and his ‘Fleurs du Mal,’ not 


We have directed the attention of poets to | Flewrs de Mai, which are of quite another parterre, 
the grave of Gray; we now direct that of persons | have found a defender in the last number of the 
interested in the science of language to that of | Revue Contemporaine. This champion of the de- 
Walker, the lexicographer, in old St. Pancras ceased morbid bard asserts that his works are not 
Churchyard. The headstone is in a dilapidated | immoral, but that they are dangerous! Thus, we 
condition, but dictionary-makers might like to put | are told that their immorality, previously denied, 
it straight, and bring out the letters. But what is | lies partly in “‘ the exaltation of the personal aims 
not dilapidated in that ancient churchyard? and | of men, to the detriment of those of society,” and 


where is nobler dust to be found ? 


It may concern many to know that after the 
13th of September mails will be made up for 
Brazil and the River Plate four times a month, 
viz., on the 2nd, 9th, 12th and 19th days of the 
month. 

The first portion of the library of the late Mr. 
C. T. Swanston, Q.C., the sale lasting twelve days, 
has just been sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson. 
Prominent among the bibliographical curiosities 
was a copy of the famous first edition of Shak- 
speare, the Folio of 1623. It wanted two of the 


preliminary leaves (‘To the memorie of the de- | 


ceased Authour,” and “The Workes of W. S.”), 
and there was a slight defect in another leaf. With 
these exceptions, its size and general condition 
considered, it might justify the description given 
of it by the auctioneer, as the finest copy yet 
offered for sale. After a sharp contest, Mr. Quaritch 
became the purchaser at the sum of 3382. 


The public has lost, we fear, an expected record 
of travel, by an accident which shows that South 
America has its deadly perils as Africa has. Two 
artillery officers, Capt. Webberand Lieut. Wallace, 
from Gibraltar, were on their way from Buenos 
Ayres to Peru. While crossing the Cordilleras, 
and when at a height of nearly 15,000 feet, they 
were attacked by “ Puna,”—rapid inflammation 
of the lungs, caused by rarefied air. Capt. Webber 
speedily succumbed; his body is buried on the 
mountain side. The Lieutenant has returned to 
Gibraltar. 


A Correspondent complains of a new nuisance. 
He says it has been hard work for some time to 
wade through the ladies’ column of the Times; but 
now they have taken to advertise interesting events, 
births and deaths, twice over, so that you are always 
coming against an announcement you have read 
yesterday or the day before, to the further con- 
sumption of your time. 


The Rev. T. F. Simmons, of Dalton Holme, 
Beverley, is to edit for the Early English Text 
Society an interesting ‘Lay Folk’s Mass-Book,’ 
from a MS. in the King’s Library in the British 
Museum. It is a poem in 624 lines, of which 
the late Mr. Turnbull printed a corrupt fragment 
of 180 lines from a late MS. in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, in 1843. The poem accom- 
panies the priest through the office of the Mass, 
and tells the lay folk what to do at each act of the 
priest, and gives them prayers to pray during it. 
The writer says that he translates his poem from 
a book of ‘Dam Jeremy,’ or Saint Jerome; but 
Mr. Simmons has not been able to find this original, 
whether attributed to Jerome or not; and in the 
hope that some patristic or medizval student may 
be luckier than himself, Mr. Simmons is circulating 
proofs of the poem, to try and get its original 
identified, and other copies of the poem found out. 
In Mr. Turnbull’s volume of 1843 is one of the 
oddest misreadings of a MS. that we have seen. 
The writer of the ‘Trental of St. Gregory’ says 


also in his giving objectivity to evil. This singular 
champion adds that these dangers are, after all, 
not dangerous, but that the poet’s works might 
have a pernicious influence on ill-regulated minds! 


Harman’s ‘Caveat’ of 1567 A.D. being the stan- 
dard work on the rogues and beggars of Elizabeth’s 
time, there has been some hesitation about allow- 
ing that he was preceded by John Awdeley, to 
whom a short tract on the same subject was 
licensed in 1560-1, and no doubt printed then (as 
well as reprinted in 1565), though no copy of the 
first edition is now known to exist, and our earliest 
get-at-able edition is that of 1575, in the Bodleian. 
But Harman’s words, when he was writing in 1565 
or 1566, leave no room for doubt that ‘ The Fra- 
ternitye of Vacabondes,’ printed (and compiled) by 
Awdeley, was published years before Harman’s 
‘Caveat.’ The latter says: “There was a fewe 
yeares since a small breefe set forth of some zelous 
man to his countrey, of whom I knowe not, that 
| made a lytle shewe of their [rogues’] names and 
| vsage, and gave a glymringe lyghte, not sufficient 

to perswade of their pevishe, pelting and pickinge 
| practyses, but well worthy of prayse. But (good 
| Madame) with no lesse travell then good wylle 
| I have repayred and rygged the shyp of know- 
| ledge,” &c. 
| A number of Hungarian savants, feeling that 
| their country is not fully known or properly appre- 
| ciated in Europe, have founded a periodical, in the 
| German language, called the Hungarian Review, 
the first volume of which is now before us. Its con- 
tents are chiefly of a scientific cast. The geology 
of Hungary is sketched by Herr von Hantken; 
| papers on the Flora and Fauna of the country 
| follow; and we then have a full account of its 
political economy, its scientific institutions, recent 
archeological discoveries, and modern men of 
| learning. Such a table of contents is complete 
| enough to answer its purpose, and we hope the 
German literary world, to which the Review is 
especially addressed, will receive it with due con- 
| sideration. 





| Fraud in India has now gone as far as the manu- 
| facture of wild beasts, for the purpose of cheating 
| the Government. Our readers know that premiums 
are paid by the Indian Government for slaying 
| wild beasts; so tigers, bears and leopards are made 
| to go as far as they can. First, the skin is sent in, 
| with a skull of wood fitted into the head ; secondly, 
| the real skull is brought forward; and sometimes, as 
| a third resource, the real tiger or bear is- dispensed 
with, and the skull of a hog or jackal is tendered, 
| provided with false teeth, and covered with pigskin, 
| moulded on a real tiger's head. We must therefore 
have had untrustworthy statistics of the abundance 
of wild beasts in India. Some of the monsters were 
beasts of straw. The skulls are now ordered to be 
smashed and the skins to be sold. 
Another accession is announced of the class of 


| Indians frequenting England. The Parsees are well 
| known to us. Now we are to have the Marwarees 


from Hyderabad, in the Dekkan. Poorunmul 
Chimouram, a merchant of that city, who has 
firms at Bombay and other parts of India, has 
determined on opening a firm in London. For this 
urpose he has engaged a staff of Marwarees at 
high salaries. Thus the practical education of India 
is going on. 

The endeavour to place the Indian Museum in 
Calcutta on a better footing will tend to our dis- 
advantage in several departments. For the future,. 
meteoric stones found in India are not to be sent to 
| England but to the Indian Museum. 


| _ We referred lately to the support given by the 
| Gove-nment of India to the promotion of journak 
ism. In the North West provinces there are, it 
| appears, 19 of what are called vernacular papers; 
with a circulation of 5,016 copies, of which 2,102 
are taken by the Government, chiefly in the Public 
| Instruction Department. There are also 6 perio- 
| dicals, with-a circulation of 1,032 copies, of whieh 
539 are taken by the Government. The system of 





| exchanges is liberally practised. These papers are 
|either in Urdu or Hindi, and it is evident they 


produce little effect on the mass of the population, 
but chiefly serve the purposes of the educated: 
Mussulmans. 


An unenumerated source of contributions to 
Netherlands ballad poetry in the present day con- 
sists of the broadsides and squibs of the elections in 
the Cape of Good Hope provinces. In these all the 
quaintness of the old country may be found. 


Early in the August of next year an Exhibition 
will be opened, under the auspices of King Charles 
of Sweden, at Tromsé, Norwegian Lapland. The 
Exhibition will consist of raw materials found in 
the district, and of the industrial works produced 
by its inhabitants. 





GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. 
—EXHIBITION of PICTURES, OPEN DAILY, at the New 
Gallery, from Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 


THE GHOST? YES!—The GHOST ILLUSION is shown 
daily at Four and Nine in Mr. George Buckland’s Musicat 
Entertainments. — The GREAT LIGHTNING INDUCTO- 
KIUM, with magnificent riments, at Three and quarter- 

t Seven.—All the other Entertainments as usual, at the 

OYAL POLYTECHNIC. 
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STONE. 

Secretaries—Prof. G. C. Foster, R. B. Haywarp, W. K.Cuirrorp, . 

Committee—Prof. Adams, Prof. T. Andrews, C. Babbage,.. 
Rev. #. Bashforth, Admiral Sir E. Belcher, . R. Birt; CG. 
Broo! Prof. RB. n, W. Crookes, S. Ellis, W. H. 
Ellis, f. F. Fuller, Ca Douglas Galton, Dr. J. H. Glad- 
stone, J. Glaisher, G. G h, Grubb, Dr. Olaus 
rici, Prof. Hirst, W. F 8; Prof. Jacobi, Mons. Janssen, 
Rev. Prof. Jellett, N. de Khanikof, J. N. Lockyer, Prof. C. 8. 
Lyman, Prof. Magnus, J 


4 Rev. R. Main, Dr. R. J. 

©. W. Merrifield, Prof. W.'A. Miller, D. Milne-Home, Prof. A. 
Morren, Dr. G. Neumayer, Prof. H. A. Newton, A.’F. es 
Prof. Phillips, Dr. W. Pole, Rev. ©. Pritchard, .W. J. 

- kine, Capt. Richards, Lord Rosse, W. H. Russell, 
C. W. Siemens, W. Spottiswoode, four Stewart, G. J. ney, 
Lieut.-Col. Strange, Hon. J. W. Strutt, G. J. Symons, Major- 
Gen. Sir A. 8. Waugh, Prof. A. W. Williamson, W. Parkes. 


THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT’s address was mainly applied to 
piling instance upon instance to prove the para- 
mount’ importance of the faculty of observation 
|to the process of mathematical discovery, and in 
| opposing an’ assertion of Prof. Huxley, “ who in 
\this instance is speaking of the sciences as they 
are in themselves, and without any reference to 
scholastic discipline,” that Mathematics “‘is that 
study which knows nothing of observation, nothing 
of induction, nothing of experiment, nothing of 
causation.” 

‘On the Emission; Absorption and Reflexion of 
Obscure Heat,’ by Dr. Macnus.—The object of 
this lecture may be briefly told: That the analogy: 
between light and heat seemed to the lecturer to 
be complete. 

of the Lunar ae ee sdendl 
this Report the Secretary, Mr. W. R. Birt, referred 
to the progress of phical research since 
the Committee was ‘appointed at Bath, in the year 
1864, A surface of 100 square degrees, i-¢. 10° off 
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S. latitude, and 10° of W. longitude, has been | 
surveyed during the period; the outlines of 433 | 
objects, laid down on a scale of 200 inches to the | 
moon’s diameter; anda catalogue prepared, which | 
contains notices of phenomena bearing on questions | 
which have been mooted relative to the physical 
aspect of the moon’s surface. The great question 
of continued lunar change, either transient or 

nent, as contrasted with apparent change, 
dependent upon illuminating and visual angle, is 
one most likely for posterity to settle. If, in geo- 
logical science, a region undergoing a series of 
changes—during the progress of which, through | 
a long period of geological time, lakes have been | 
drained, volcanoes have burst forth, extensive | 
plateaus of igneous ejections formed, and vast 
denudations of softer materials effected, —has | 
retained its grander and more imposing features 
in their integrity,—so in selenological science we 
may rather look for small, and, in many cases, to 
us almost inappreciable, changes in and around 
well-recognized and imposing lunar forms, than | 
expect to witness the obliteration of some very 
striking object as an evidence of change. The 
Report treated somewhat largely on the general 
question of changes on the moon’s surface; and 
several instances were adduced as proofs that the 
surface of our satellite had undergone successive 
changes during its past history. The determination 
of successive extraordinary changes which were 
named were said to rest on the strong indications 
afforded by the careful study of photograms, of 
the priority and posteriority of well-marked features, | observed, of which five have been more or less 
constantly seen by two observers. The remaining 
thirteen have either become invisible or are but 
rarely seen. 

‘On Spots and Shadows in the Lunar Crater 
Plato,’ by Mr. W. Brrt.—Certain peaks on the 
western wall of the crater had been measured by 
Beer and Midler, the heights varying from 5,000 
to 7,000 English feet. These peaks at sunrise cast 
well-defined long shadows on the floor, and these 
shadows had been measured by Prof. Challis, of 
Cambridge. The fact of the shadows having been 
measured left no doubt of the existence of certain 
irregularities in the shadow corresponding to the 
irregularities on the summit of the wall. From 
drawings of Plato, delineations of the shadows by 
Prof. Challis, the late Lord Rosse, the late Rev. 
W. R. Dawes, and J. Birmingham, Esq., of 
Millbrook, have been compared. Amongst the 
interesting results the proximity of the shadows of 
the three principal peaks to three very minute 
craters on the floor of slate may be named, thus 
furnishing the means of readily identifying these 
craters at any future time. In the concluding 
part of the paper Mr. Birt urged the importance 
of multiplying such drawings, as a discussion of 
| them in reference to the moon’s year may make us 

better acquainted with the wall itself. 
‘On the Relation between the Specific Refrac- 
tive Energy and the Combining Proportion of 
; Metals,’ by Dr. J. H. Guapstone.—In a diagram 
were exhibited the names of the metallic elements 


which can only be realized by contemplating the | 
lunar picture in the seclusion of the study. While 
the telescopic view is far superior to the photo- 
graphic, the continual changes of illumination 
and visual angle prevent that appreciation of the 
relations of different features to certain epochs of 
production which can be so well studied in the 
photogram. The detail thus seized upon by the aid 
of photography is vividly realized by the eye at 
the telescope, when the surface of the moon is 
suitably illuminated. 

* Provisional Report on the Repetition and Ex- 
tension of Prof. Forbes’s Experiments on Thermal 
Conductivity,’ by Prof. P. S. Tart.—In conse- 
quence of a misunderstanding the standard ther- 
mometers ordered from Kew Observatory did not 
arrive in time to be employed in the experiments 
hitherto made, so that the results which the Pro- 
fessor stated, besides being only approximate, were, 
forthe most part, confined to a range of temperature 
of about 100° Cent. merely. Before the next meet- 
ing of the British Association, said Prof. Tait, “the 
whole question will have to be re-examined with 
far superior instruments.” The Professor, however, 
noticed some results he had obtained as being of a 
character sufficiently definite for publication. 

‘Report on the best means of Determining 
the Real Amount of Evaporation from the Surface 
of Water,’ by Messrs. G. J. Symus and R. Fiecp. 
—After a few words on what the authors believe 
to be the great source of error in all existing forms 


really the case, it does not come out inductively, 
because, as yet, the observations have not been 
discussed with reference to the sun’s altitude and 
azimuth as seen from the moon. Certain differences 
have been observed between the tints of objects as 
recently determined and those of the same objects 
as recorded by previous selenographers. These can- 
not be inductively characterized as resulting from 
physical change, because the earlier observations 
are too few to found a legitimate conclusion. There 
is, however, the means of obtaining presumptive 
evidence, at least of change of tint, independent of 
illumination, in the fact that if any two spots be 
taken, one being brighter than the other, according 
to any particular scale of brightness, at a given 


| epoch of illumination or phase, should the order of 


brightness be reversed at any subsequent epoch, 


| the illumination being the same, the legitimate 


conclusion would be that a change had occurred in 
the mean time; and, as being unconnected with 
any theoretical considerations of change, the author 
suggested the term “ secular variations of tint,” to 
designate such phenomena. In the concluding part 
of the paper the author referred to the number of 
spots which have been observed during the last 


| forty-nine years on the lunar crater Plato. From 


records in his possession, it appears that no less 
than twenty-four spots have at various times been 
seen on the smooth, dark floor. Previous to Feb- 
ruary, 1869, fifteen had been recorded, of which 
six have been observed recently. In and since 
, February, 1869, nine additional spots have been 


of evaporator, namely, undue heating of the water | arranged in the order of their specific refrac- 


experimented upon, they proceeded to describe a| tive energies, that is, their index of refraction 
series of experiments at Dijon and other places on | minus unity divided by density, and which had 


the Burgundy Canal. The authors epitomized the 
results, showing what very erroneous measurements 
were yielded by even the best of ordinary evapo 


been determined mainly from solutions of their 
salts. Another column exhibited the combining 
| proportions of the same metals, that is, the actual 


rators, and concluded with a strong plea for further | amount which will combine with an equivalent 


investigation by quoting the words of M. Vallés: | 


** We do not understand how in a country like 
ours, and with reference to one of the most impor- 
tant of hydraulic data, we can rest content with 
only knowing that the numerical value of this 
datum lies between two limits, one of which is 
double the other.” 

‘On Secular Variations of Lunar Tints,’ by Mr. 
W. R. Birt.—The author, in alluding to the im- 
portance of an examination of the tints of the 
lunar surface, remarked that to carry it out in its 
entirety would entail great labour, but he recom- 
mended that a few prominent objects should be 
selected. Changes of tint and brilliancy were com- 
men. These changes were generally referred to 
variations in the angle at which the sun’s light fell 
upon the object; but, he remarked, that although 


of some other element, say 35°5 of chlorine. The 
numbers in this column were, with one or two 
clear exceptions, in the reverse order of the pre- 
ceding. The relations between the figures have 
not the exactness of a physical law, but they show 
a connexion between the power of a metallic 
element to retard the rays of light and its power 
to saturate the affinities of other bodies. The same 
relation does not hold good with regard to non- 
metallic elements. 

‘ Report of the Underground Temperature Com- 
mittee,’ by Prof. EvereTt.—The Report commenced 
by describing a strong but very sensitive form of 
thermometer which had been designed for the 
purposes of underground observation by Sir W. 
Thomson, and stated that instruments of this 
class will be sent to persons undertaking to make 





the presumptive evidence is strong that this is 


observations in artesian or other borings. Details 





were then given of the principal observations made 
during the past year. 

‘Summary of the Thermodynamic Theory of 
Waves of Finite Longitudinal Disturbance,’ by 
Prof. W. J. Macquorn-RANKINE.—This paper 
contained a summary account of the results of a 
mathematical investigation, the details of which 
have been communicated to the Royal Society. It 
relates to the laws of the propagation of finite 
longitudinal disturbance along a cylindrical or 
prismatic mass of an elastic substance of any kind, 
solid, liquid, or gaseous. 

‘Description of a new Self-Recording Aneroid 
Barometer,’ by Mr. Mart1n.—The purpose of the 
instrument is the production of a permanent record 
of those important fluctuations of atmospheric 
pressure which, occurring between the stated hours 
of observation, either pass entirely unnoticed or 
remain unregistered. The necessity for such an 
instrument has been suggested by the considera- 
ation that the simple mercurial or aneroid baro- 
meter does not afford on inspection all the informa- 
tion such an instrument might be made to yield. 
The height of any given moment of observation is 
of course always ascertainable; and, provided the 
index has not been moved in the interval, it will 
show where the mercury stood at the time of 
the last observation, but it does not show the 
rate at which the barometer is falling, nor 
the time the last change took place,—both facts 
being most important aids in enabling the observer 
to make a good weather forecast. The hourly self- 
recording aneroid barometer supplies this inform- 
ation. The makers think the instrument would 
moreover prove available where the more elaborate 
system of photographic records could not be adopted, 
and they venture to say that if a number of these 
instruments were distributed at suitable stations 
in different parts of the world they could not fail 
to furnish a mass of information of the greatest 
possible value could the whole of the diagrams be 
brought under inspection at the end of the year in 
one place. 

‘On a Self-Setting Type-Machine for recording 
the Hourly Horizontal Motion of the Air,’ by Mr. 
C. J. Woopwarp. 
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Harcourt, M. Janssen, Prof. Jacobi, Dr. Steyenson Macadam, 
H. Matthews, H. M‘Leod, Prof. Magnus, Prof. Morren, Dr, A. 
Oppenheim, Dr. B. Paul, Dr. T. L. Phipson, Dr. T. H. Rowne: x 
R. Reynolds, C. Roberts, H. E. Roscoe, M. Salet, J. Smyth; 
jun., P. Spence, E. C. C. Stanford, W. Thorp, C. Tomlinson, 
W. Weldon, Rev. S. Williams. 

THURSDAY. 

Dr. DeEsus in his address directed attention to 
the ideas which at present guide chemists in their 
researches; he placed in a clear light the objects 
they are striving to attain; and he indicated the 
direction of the scientific thought of our time. 

The ‘ Report on the Determination of the Gases 
existing in Solution in Well Waters,’ was read by 
Mr. H. M‘LEop. 

The ‘Report of the Committee on the Chemical 
Nature of Cast Iron,’ was read by Mr. H. Mart- 
THIESSEN. 

*On Electrolytic Iron,’ by Dr. Jacont. 

‘On the Phosphorescence of the Sea and Ozone 
in Connexion with Atmospheric Conditions,’ by 
Dr. Morrat.—It appears from observations taken 
at sea, that, as on land, ozone periods commence 
and that ozone is in maximum quantity with de- 
creasing readings of the barometer and the condi- 
tions of the south or equatorial current of the 
atmosphere ; and that ozone periods terminate with 
increasing readings of the barometer and the set- 
ting in of the polar current. Periods of luminosity 
of phosphorus and ozone periods take place with 
the conditions of the equatorial current, and that 
non-luminosity and no-ozone periods occur with 
the polar current ; and by tabular results he showed 
that the luminosity of phosphorus and the phos- 
phorescence of the sea take place under the same 
atmospheric conditions, and that there is an inti- 
mate connexion between ozone periods and periods 
of ocean phosphorescence. 
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¢ On the Oxidation of Phosphorus, and the Quan- 
tity of Phosphoric Acid excreted by the Kidneys 
in Connexion with Atmospheric Conditions,’ by 
Dr. Morrat.—The author stated that while the 
readings of the barometer are increasing and 
the wind is veering northwards, phosphorescence | 
diminishes in brilliancy and ozone in quantity, 
and that while the polar current continues the | 
barometer attains its maximum, phosphorus be- 
comes non-luminous and ozone disappears. If, he | 
continued, when the wind has veered through the | 
polar points of the compass, the barometer readings 
begin to decrease, the wind sets in from points by 
south, phosphorus becomes luminous and ozone 
appears; and while the equatorial current continues | 
the barometer falls to a minimum, the wind veers | 
from south to west, phosphorescence becomes | 
brilliant and ozone is in maximum quantity. Dr. | 
Moffat next remarked that liquid and gaseous | 
bodies when in contact with phosphorus in a non- | 
luminous state become phosphorated, and that they, | 
under suitable conditions, become phosphorescent | 
and ozonized, the temperature of which phosphor- 
escence takes place varying with the pressure of 
the atmosphere. From these observations, and from 
the fact that venous blood contains phosphorus | 
(phosphorated fat) which on coming in contact with | 
the oxygen of the air during respiration is converted | 
into phosphoric acid (the blood, perhaps, being | 
ozonized at the same time) combines with the 
alkalis and earths in the liquor sanguinis, and forms | 
phosphates of soda, magnesia and lime. The author 
did not think it unreasonable to suppose that the | 
quantity of phosphates formed in the system and | 
eliminated from it, is in some degree determined 
by the pressure of the atmosphere and the state of | 
the weather generally. 

‘On a Remarkable Structural Appearance in 
Phosphorus,’ by Prof. C. TomLinson. 

Prof. CALVERT gave some interesting results of | 
his experiments into the nature and condition of | 
rust. Oxidation of the bottom of iron ships he 
thinks may be prevented by an external coating of 
a preparation of an alloy of lead and antimony, 
while an alkali is placed in the bilge water within 
the vessel. | 


FRIDAY. 

‘Report on the Treatment and Utilization of , 
Sewage,’ by Dr. B. Paut.—The author states that 
there is no longer any doubt or difference of opinion 
as to the general truth that in regard to the mode. 
of dealing with excretal refuse, the sanitary point | 
of view is far more important than any other. 

‘On Extraction of Ammonia from Gas Liquor,’ | 
by Mr. F. Brasy.—A few years ago the refuse 
from coal gas works was perfectly useless, but the | 
progress of science has discovered valuable uses for 
gas liquor. From coal tar not only now are obtained 
naphtha, benzole, carbolic acid, but various brilliant | 
dyes and colours. | 

‘On the supposed Action of Light on Combus- 
tion,’ by Prof. C. Tomirnson.—The popular idea 
that “light puts out the fire” is so fixed that pro- 
bably no conclusions drawn from actual experi- | 
ment are likely to disturb it, especially if they be | 
adversed to the notion. From a series of experi- 
ments upon candles of different sizes and weights 
in dark chambers and day and sun-light, it was 
found that the increase of temperature led to | 
increase of consumption of material and vice versd, | 
and the whole result may be stated, that in any | 
case the difference is so small that it may be | 
referred to accidental circumstances, such as tem- | 
perature and material: the final conclusion being | 
that the direct light of the sun, or the diffused light 
of day, has no action on the rate of burning, or in 
retarding the combustion of an ordinary candle. 

‘On the Economic Distillation of Gas from 
Cannel Coal,’ by Dr. 8S. Macapam. 

‘On the Manufacture of Chlorine by Means of 
perpetually-regenerated Manganite of Calcium,’ 
by Mr. W. WELDon.— What has hitherto been the 
ordinary process of manufacturing chlorine consists 
in digesting ores containing peroxide of manganese 
with hydrochloric acid. The chloride of manganese, 
which is a residual product of this process, has 
hitherto been ordinarily thrown away. Mr. Weldon 
decomposes this chloride of manganese by lime, 
adds a second equivalent of lime, and then blows 





air through the resulting mixture of hydrated prot- 
oxide of manganese, lime and solution of chloride 
of calcium. This quickly converts a perfectly 
white mud into a perfectly black mud, the protoxide 
of manganese absorbing oxygen from the infected 
air, thereby becoming converted into peroxide, 
which combines with the equivalent of lime used 
in excess of the quantity required to decompose 
the chloride of manganese, forming therewith a 
compound which the author believes to be a new 
one, and which he calls manganite of calcium. The 
compound thus produced is employed instead of 
manganese ores for the liberation of chlorine from 
hydro-chloric acid, and is then reproduced from 
the resulting solution of chloride of manganese, 
and so on continually, the same manganese being 
thus used perpetually over and over again. The 
author exhibited samples of manganese which had 
already generated chlorine forty or fifty successive 
times. Last year there were made in this country 
and on the Continent about 120,000 tons of 
bleaching-powder, which is the principal commodity 
in the manufacture of which chlorine is employed, 
and this bleaching-powder cost on an average 
about 51. per ton for native oxide of manganese. 
Mr. Weldon’s process produces bleaching-powder 
at a cost of only 15s. per ton for manganite of 
calcium, and enables much more chlorine to be 
obtained from a given quantity of hydro-chloric 
acid than has ordinarily been obtained therefrom 
hitherto. The process is being very extensively 
adopted both in this country and on the Continent. 

‘On some New Substances extracted from the 
Walnut,’ by Dr. T. L. Putpson.—Between the shell 
and the kernel of the walnut there exists a thin 
membrane called the episperm. From this mem- 


| brane Dr. Phipson had extracted a substance which 


he called Nucitannic acid, the most remarkable 


| property of which is that when boiled with dilute 


hydrochloric acid it splits up into glucose, and 
another new substance called Rothic acid. 

‘On the Solubility of Lead and Copper in Pure 
and Impure Water,’ by Dr. T. L. Purpson.—Hav- 
ing, said Dr. Phipson, tested a number of specimens 
of commercial lead used for domestic and other 
purposes, the result of my experiments is that lead, 
copper, and perhaps zinc, are metals which can be 
dissolved in water at ordinary temperature, and in 
presence of air when submitted to friction, and 
that the water need not be so pure as the Surrey 
spring water in order to exert this solvent action. 

‘On the Measurement of Gases as a Branch of 


| Volumetric Analysis,’ by Dr. W. J. RussELL. 


‘On Jargonia,’ by Mr. Sorby. 

‘On the Amount of Soluble and Insoluble Phos- 
phates in Wheat-Seed,’ by Prof. CRack CALVERT.— 
The Professor said that the result of various experi- 
ments he had made was that 100 parts of cotton-fibre 
yield, when repeatedly washed with water, a quan- 
tity of acid phosphate of magnesia. Both husks 
and seeds also yield certain proportions, and these 
results show that the phosphates exist in much 
larger quantity in the seed than in the other parts 
of the pod. Experiments upon wheat-flour of various 
kinds showed that whilst the flour contains only 
a trace of phosphates, especially soluble ones, the 
bran contains a large quantity. These facts tend to 
prove that the phosphates and the mineral matters 
contained in wheat are not combined with the 
organic matter, but are in a free condition. Other 
investigations go to prove that although habit and 
pride have gradually led us to prefer white bread 
to brown, yet this is an error when we consider the 
nutritious properties of wheat, especially as food 
for children, phosphates being essential for the for- 
mation of bone and blood. 
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The PRESIDENT delivered an address, which had 
reference chiefly to questions of local interest. He 
concluded by saying that Geology and Archzolo 
were now blending into each other, and, althoug' 
the early history of man remained for a long time 
like distant land, dim and ill-defined, of late, owing 
to the labours of Sir Charles Lyell, Sir John Lub- 
bock and others, we were now acquiring a clearer 
conception of our early ancestors, of their modes 
of life, and of the conditions under which they 
existed. 

‘ On the Devonian Group considered Geologically 
and Geographically,’ by Mr. R. A. C. Gopwin- 
AvusTEN.—The paper dealt with the probable dis- 
tribution of land and water during the Devonian 
period, its fossil zoology and botany, and the physi- 
cal changes which had taken place subsequently. 

Prof. PHILLIPS was opposed to the fresh-water 
origin of red sandstone, simply because few fossils 
were found in them.—Mr. PexGE.ty observed that 
he had found three hundred specimens of Pteraspi- 
dian fishes in the Devonian Rocks, as well as Cepha- 
lopoda.—Mr. E. Hatt hoped that geologists would 
withhold their decision on Mr. Godwin-Austen’s 
separation of the Old Red Sandstone and Devonian, 
and pointed out the three sub-divisions of these 
formations in various places. He thought the evi- 
dence of fossil fish was not sufficient to establish 
the fresh-water origin of Old Red Sandstone. 

Mr. H. Woopwarp next read a ‘ Report on the 
Fresh-water Deposits of the Valley of the River Lea, 
in Essex.’—These deposits were uncovered in making 
excavations for the East London Water-works; they 
were all of the past tertiary age. There were found 
abundant remains of forest vegetation, ancient re- 
mains of trees, and hazel-nuts in quantities. The 
peat was over 8 ft. in thickness. From the peat 
and shell-marl remains of the following animals had 
been obtained: man, the wolf, fox, beaver, horse, 
wild boar, red deer, fallow deer, reindeer, elk, goat, 
Bos primigenius, B.longifrons and B.frontosus, sea 
eagle and fish. In works of human industry might 
be named a flint scraper, two bronze spear-heads, 
one bronze arrow-head, a bronze knife, an iron 
sword (late Celtic), part of a bronze sheath, axe- 
head of a stag’s horn, bone knife, a stag’s horn club, 
various late Celtic earth-pots, &c. There could be 
no question as to the remote antiquity of these 
remains, and he considered their preservation was 
due to the maintenance of a royal forest, which, 
until one hundred years ago, preserved the land 
from the plough. 

Dr. P. M. Duncan read a Report of the Com- 
mittee on British Fossil Corals. The Report stated 
that 251 species of corals had been found in the 
British secondary and tertiary strata. 

Mr. J. THomson also read a Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Section’s new photograph of corals, 
of which specimens were handed about the room. 
Specimens of British fossil corals were also shown 
by Dr. Duncan. 

‘Sketch of Granite of the northerly and easterly 
sides of Dartmoor,’ by Mr. G. W. OnmRop. 

‘On the Source of the Miocene Clays of Bovey 
Tracey,’ by Mr. PENGELLY. 

‘Notes on the Brachiopoda hitherto obtained 
frem the pebble bed of Budleigh Salterton,’ by 
Mr. Davipson.—The rocks containing the fossils 
were generally of sandstone, but sometimes so com- 
pact as to assume a quartzlike character. 

Mr. PENGELLY thought the pebbles of Budleigh 
must have travelled a long distance on account of 
their round form and high polish.—Mr. E. MItn 
offered some remarks on the source of the quartzose 
conglomerates of the New Red Sandstone of central 
England. Mr. Mill described the area overspread 
by the quartzose conglomerate—showing that it 
terminates along a line drawn from the Malvern 
Hills, through Leicestershire, towards the mouth 
of the Humber—along which direction the Bunter 
sandstone seemed to thin out, while it increased in 
thickness towards the north-west of England. This 
northerly thickening of the beds appeared to show 
that the formation had a northerly source, and 
observing the invariably rounded form of the peb- 
bles, the author had long been under the impres- 
sion that they had been subjected to attrition 
during more than one geological period, and that, 
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in fact, they had been derived from a still older 
conglomerate. On examining recently some sec- 
tions of the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland at 
Lesmahago, and Dumbartonshire, the author found 
his impressions confirmed. He had no hesitation in 
referring the origin of the Triassic conglomerate to 
the disintegration of the old red conglomerate, 
especially as there were no rocks either amongst 
the Silurian or carboniferous formation of the north 
of England or the south of Scotland, which, judg- 
ing by their mineral character, could be considered 
as the parent rocks. His theory was that the source 


of the conglomerate was at the thick end; that as | 


it progressed it gradually got thinner until it died 
out.—Mr. GopwINn-AUSTEN opposed the theory.— 
Prof. Huxuey referred to the appearance presented 
by a shingle beach. A shingle beach in the course 
of its formation increased in thickness to a distance 
of 30 or 40 feet out, according to circumstances, 
and then gradually thinned out. In fact, it assumed 
the shape of a triangle, the apex of which was 
much nearer the land ; the sea side was by far the 
longest. 

*On the Source of the Quartzose Conglomerates 
of the New Red Sandstone of Central England,’ 
by Mr. E. Hatt. 


Section D.—BIOLOGY. 


President—Grorce Busx. 

Vice-Presidents—Prof. Batrovr, C. Spence Bate, Dr. Hooker, 
Sir Joun Lussocx, Dr. W. Ransom, E. B. Tytor, A. R. Wat- 
Lacs, Prof. E. Perceval WRIGHT. 

Secretaries—Dr. Spexcer Cossoip, Prof. Micuart Foster, 
B. Ray Lanxester, Prof. Lawson, H. T. Staryton, Rev. H. B. 
TRisTRAM. f 

Committee—Dr. Beddoe, H. G. Bohn, J. C. Bowring, H. B. Brady, 
W. K. Brid C. Brooke, E. Broome, H. Buckley, Dr. 


> K, gman, C. ©. E. 
bee W. Carruthers, Prof. Cleland, Dr. R. O. Cunningham, | 


. Boyd Dawkins, Walter C. Dendy, Prof. Dickson, H. E. 
Dresser, Dr. Martin Duncan, R. Dunn, W. S. M. D’Urban, 
The Mayor of Exeter, M. P. Edgeworth, D. G. Elliott, Col. Lane 

x, Neville Goodman, J. Galton, Sir Duncan Gibb, Dr. Heaton, 

y. P. Hiern, H. H. Howorth, Prof. Huxley, Dr. J. Hunt, Dr. 
Richard King, Dr. Kilburne King, Dr. L. Knij, Dr. H. Lawson, 
R. M‘Andrew, Prof. M‘Donald, General Munro, Prof. A. New- 
ton, Rev. A. M. Norman, Dr. P. O’Callaghan, Dr. Proctor, Dr. 
B. W. Richardson, Dr. J. D. Sanderson, Dr. P. L. Sclater, Dr. 
Scott, C. Stewart, Dr. Pye-Smith, Dr. J. L. Stewart, Dr. Thom- 
son, H. B. Woodward, Dr. George Wilson. 


THURSDAY. 
Department of Zoology and Botany. 

The PRESIDENT gave no address, explaining 
that he had been suddenly asked to take the 
Presidency. 

‘Report of the “Close-time” Committee,’ by 
Mr. H. E. Dresser. 

*On the Effect: of Legislation on the Extinction 
of Animals,’ by the Rev. H. B. Tristram. 

‘On the Law of the Development of Cereals,’ 
by Mr. F. F. HatLerr.—From continued observa- 
tions and experiments, extended over nearly twenty 
years, Mr. Hallett said he had arrived at the 
following conclusions : “1. Every fully developed 
plant, whether of wheat, oats, or barley, presents 
an ear superior in productive power to any of the 
rest on that plant. 2. Every such plant contains 
one grain which, upon trial, proves more produc- 
tive than any other. 3. The best grain in a given 
plant is found in its best ear. 4. The superior 
vigour of this grain is transmissible in different 
degrees to its progeny. 5. By repeated careful 
selection the superiority is accumulated. 6. The 
improvement, which is at first rapid, gradually, 
after a long series of years, is diminished in amount, 
and eventually so far arrested that, practically 
speaking, a limit to improvement in the desired 
quality is reached. 7. Bystill continuing to select, 
the improvement is maintained and practically a 
fixed type is the result.” 

‘On the Flora of the Strait of Magellan and 
West Coast of Patagonia,’ by Dr. R. O. Cunnine- 
HAM.—The chief point of this paper was that, 
beginning at the eastern entrance of the strait and 
proceeding westwards to Cape Pillar and north- 
wards through the channels extending to the Gulf 
of Perras, three distinct regions or areas may be 
recognized, each of which possesses a certain num- 
ber of species of animals and plants peculiar to 
itself, as well as of a certain number common to 
its neighbours. 

‘On Chionis alba,’ by Dr. R. O. CunnincHam. 

‘On a lately-discovered Mixogaster,’ by Mr. C. 
E. Broome. 

_ ‘Onthe Recurrence of Papisirwm rugosum (All.), 
in Surrey, Kent, and Somersetshire,’ by Mr. W. 
D. Hiern, 
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Department of Anatomy and Physiology. 


‘Report on the Physiological Section of the 
Methyl Series,’ by Mr. B. W. RicHarpson. 

‘Report on the Spectroscopic Examination of 
Animal Substances,’ by Mr. E. Ray LANKESTER. 
The Report gave the result of the examination of 
a great number of animal substances, pigments, 





blood and extractive matters. The principal body 
which had been studied was the curious green sub- | 
stance called, in a former paper, Chlorocruorin, 
which appeared to act in the Annelids, Siphono- 
stoma and Sabella in the same way as Hemoglobin | 
does in the blood of so many other animals. Mr. 

Lankester showed that by treating this body with | 
cyanide of potassium and then with sulphide of 

ammonium, a body was obtained giving an absorp- 

tion spectrum with two bands, exactly identical | 
with those to be obtained by the same proceeding | 
with Hemoglobin. Thus the red and the green | 
blood-stuffs were made to furnish proof of their 
intimate constitutional relationship. In another 
part of the Report, the author dealt with the dis- 
tribution of Hemoglobin (the Cruorin or red matter | 
of Stokes) in the animal kingdom; and he showed 

that it was present in the blood of all vertebrates, | 
in one mollusc, in two or three insect larvee, and 
one crustacean (Cheirocephalus). From a series of 
experiments on Hemoglobin he had found that the 
gas Cyanogen, long known as a highly poisonous 
gas, acts on blood in exactly the same manner as 
do carbonic oxide and nitric oxide, producing a 
florid colour, and a spectrum very like that of oxy- 
hemoglobin; but with the band near D, rather 
more to the blue end and fainter. Mr. Lankester 
then passed on to the consideration of Chlorophyl, 
which he showed reason for believing to be a highly 
Protean body, even more complex than Prof. 


| Stokes had suggested. A form of Chlorophyl from 








Spongilla, Red River sponge, had been closely 
examined during the year by the author, and found 
to give some exceedingly curious bands, yet belong- 
ing to the genus Chlorophyl. The spectrum of the 
gas N, O,, of which Mr. Lankester mapped 
thirty-nine lines, was proposed as a natural standard 
by which to describe and fix absorption spectra. 
‘The Solution of Uric Acid Calculi, and the 
Quantitative Analysis of Uric Acid,’ by the Rev. | 
W. VERNON Harcourt. 
‘The Moral Imbecility of Habitual Criminals | 
exemplified by Cranial Measurements,’ by Dr. G. 
Witson.—A conviction has been gaining ground, 
amongst physio-psychologists especially, that habi- 
tual criminals are in reality moral imbeciles; or, in 
other words, that they do not possess that amount 
of discrimination between right and wrong which 
the law takes it for granted they do possess, and 
are therefore as regards their criminality irrespon- 
sible agents. As it has been admitted by physiolo- 
gists generally that intellectuality, in which term 
is included the moral or affective life, is dependent 
in the aggregate on the size and conformation of 
the brain, the investigations were conducted with 
a view to determine whether these habitual crimi- 
nals are or are not deficient in cranial development. 
The measurements, 464 in number, were made of 
the heads of criminals generally, and of the non- | 
criminal class of the common rank, such as prison- 
warders. In order to obviate the effect of any bias 
in the investigation, all the measurements were 
made before the criminal histories of the prisoners 
were inquired into; and after classification accord- 
ing to the criminality, it was found that habitual 
thieves gave well-marked evidence of deficient 
cranial development of the cerebral portion of 
the head, especially affecting the anterior lobes. | 
After some remarks, Dr. Wilson concluded by 
saying,—The habitual criminal, unless reformed, 
cannot be otherwise than a criminal, and therefore | 
for his own sake and the sake of society he ought | 
to be kept apart from society, and his imprisonment | 
be rather reformatory than punitive. Even the 
most degraded possess the potentiality or capacity 
of being reformed, but unless there is sufficient 
assurance that reformation has taken place the 
habitual criminal ought not to be liberated. This 
test of reformation could be made efficient by 
instituting a probation period after a certain por- 





tion of the sentence has expired; and if it be found 


| that the habitual criminal cannot pass through this 


probation stage then he ought to be retained as qa 
prisoner, because from his inherent tendencies he 
cannot help relapsing into crime. 

The PRESIDENT criticized Dr. Wilson’s conclu- 
sions, from which he dissented. 
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. Ar th, Sir J. Bowring, H. G. Bohn, Dr. H. 
Blanc, W. G. Blanford, Dr. Carter, R. Dunn, W. Frere, Rey. 
Dr. Ginsburg, Capt. Douglas Galton, Viscount Halifax, Lord 
Semen A. J. Beresford-Hope, Capt. Griffiths Jenkins, M, 
de Khanikof, Dr. R. King, Sir J. Lubbock, Capt. R. C. Mayne, 
A. J. Mott, General Munro, Dr. R. J. Mann, Chevalier C. Negri, 
Dr. G. Neumayer, Dr. P. O’Callaghan, G. Peacock, Trelawney 
W. Saunders, W. Spottiswoode, Lord Stanley, Lieut.-Col. Strange, 
J. Sidney Smith, Capt. Selby, F. F. Searle, P. de Tchihatchef, 
Dr. T. Thomson, Rey. Dr. Tristram, Sir H. Verney, A. R. Wal- 
lace, C. White. 


THURSDAY. 
The PRESIDENT said that it was not his purpose 
to review the progress of Geography since the last 
meeting of the Association, but would content him- 


| self by giving an outline of the subjects expected 


to be brought before the Section during the sittings. 
With regard to Polar discovery, the results of 
expeditions in the present year must depend on the 
season—on the possible opening of a lucky lane in 
the ice, or on what sportsmen would call a judicious 
cast in critical cases of doubt. With regard to the 
prospects of Antarctic discovery in connexion with 
the preparations for observing the coming transit 
of Venus, we might wonder, with Mr. Lowe, that 
Venus cannot arrange a transit without an appli- 
cation to the British Exchequer for a grant; but 
Parliament and the public would not be less liberal 
than they were in the days of Cook, exactly a cen- 
tury ago, and would regard the investigation as one 
of really national importance. We might further 
trust that there will not be wanting a Hooker to 
record the discoveries of our philosophers in the 
Antarctic regions. An increasing share of public 
attention had of late been directed to those regions 
where the southern frontier-line of Russia ap- 
proaches the northern limits of our Indian empire. 
That vast intermediate region contained tracts of 
country not unblessed by Nature. We are assured 
that it is little changed, except in political con- 
dition, since it was a nursery of great nations, and 


| not only the cradle of many a conquering nation, 


but a centre of civilized active thought. What had 
inflicted on countries once so famous such a curse 
that a European traveller, Vambéry, is welcomed 
amongst us, on his return, as one escaped from 
almost certain death? Nothing but good could 
result from the attention of the great statesmen of 
Russia and England being directed to the condition 
of these countries. The cause of peace and good 
neighbourhood could not be in better hands than 
those of the able and enlightened nobleman who 
now rules over India as Viceroy, and who had at 
heart the interests of geographers. Among the 
gentlemen who had lately distinguished themselves 
in India in promoting our knowledge of regions 
beyond our frontier was Mr. Douglas Forsyth, 
happily now amongst us, and who would give the 
Section the latest intelligence of that enterprising 
traveller, Mr. Shaw, who had succeeded in pene- 
trating to Yarkand. Times had changed since 
Adolf Schlagentweit, only a few years ago, was 
put to death at Kashgar—a martyr to his zeal for 
science. Much had been written about the vast 
chain of the Himalaya, but the credit was due to 


, Capt. Montgomerie, of the Indian Trigonometrical 


Survey, of obtaining for us, through the agency 
of native explorers trained by himself, more exact 
information of these great mountain-ranges than 
we had hitherto possessed. The breadth of the 
chain at its narrowest, according to this best of 
authorities, is no less than 400 miles, or about 
eight times the average width of the Alps, and 
the elevated plateau summit throughout this width 
rarely descended lower than 15,000 feet. It was 
clear that the Himalaya anu its offshoots would 
afford ample ground for explorers for many gene- 
rations to come. A geographical problem of great 
interest was that of the direction of the great Sanpoo 
river, which runs for many hundred miles parallel 
to, and north of, the southern chain of the Hima- 
laya. The enterprising traveller, Mr. T, T. Cooper, 
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now endeavouring to penetrate in this direction, 
had recently sent home documents which revived 
a former discussion as to whether the Sanpoo was 
the upper stream of the Brahmaputra or the Irra- 
waddy, a Chinese map transmitted by Mr. Cooper 
showing that the latter river, and not the Brahma- 
putra, was continuous with this important Thibetian 
stream. Interesting facts pertaining to the physical 
geography of the region between Burmah and the 
south-western provinces of China had been observed 
by the recent expedition under Capt. Sladen. But 
the glory of being the first to traverse the whole 
of this region to the Yang-tsze-kiang belonged to 
our neighbours the French. A party of French 
explorers under Capt. De Legree, starting from 
Cochin China, had made a journey of 6,200 miles 
from the tidal waters of the Cambodia river to 
Shanghai; 2,480 miles being performed on foot 
through countries almost unknown to Europeans. 
A region so rich and varied in soil, with a humid 
climate and great variety of elevation and tempera- 
ture, must teem with animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions of great value and interest; and it cannot 
be doubted that these countries intermediate 
between our Indian possessions and China have a 
political and social value of the highest importance. 
Chinese labourers, who receive but a doubtful wel- 
come in Australia and America, would be hailed 
as benefactors in the rich but thinly-inhabited coun- 
tries from Assam to Saigon, to which they are so 
near, could an overland route be opened to them 
from the western provinces of the empire. Asa 
proof of the extent to which European ideas were 
penetrating to the most exclusive powers of Central 
Asia, he (the President) might mention that he 
had lately seen a letter addressed by a friendly 
Indian potentate to the Grand Lama of Thibet, 
remonstrating with him on the ill treatment of 
certain missionaries and their converts, on the 
ground that the sufferings of the converts had 
formed the subject of comment in some of the 
Indian newspapers; and the writer of the letter 
felt assured that evil would result to bis friend the 
Grand Lama if he gave grounds for exciting public 
attention in Europe to the inhospitable proceedings 
of his subordinates. Turning to Africa, we still 
only know that Dr. Livingstone, up to December 
14th, 1867, was alive and well, at a place called 
Lopere, in the Cazembe country, south-west of 
Lake Tanganyika. Since then he seems to have 
disappeared in the obscurity of the central regions 
beyond. In Southern Africa geographers had been 
interesfed in the courageous exploits of Mr. Erskine, 
who had set himself, alone and almost unaided, to 
solve the much-vexed question of the lower course 
of the Limpopo and the point of its discharge into 
the Indian Ocean, and had accomplished the task 
at the cost of much suffering and privation. In 
Western Africa, Mr. Winwood Reade was now 
engaged, under the auspices of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, and supported by that enlightened 
merchant, M. A. Swanzy, in penetrating to the 
sources of the Niger. Geographers must recollect 
how much of geographical discovery was due to the 
closing, in the dark ages, of the ancient route to 
the East. Had the Moslem powers not interfered 
with Genoese and Venetian trade by this route, 
the discoveries of Columbus, Vasco de Gama and 
Magellan, and even those of Hudson, Baffin and 
Frobisher, might have been delayed for generations. 
Now, no sooner has the genius of M. Lesseps re- 
moved one great barrier to this ancient trade route 
than mercantile men turn to others still shorter, 
and investigate the long-forgotten geography of 
those lines by which the commerce of the Persian 
Gulf and India had to reach Tyre and Palestine 
by a route vid Tadmor and the valleys of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. Col. Pelly had reported a sudden 
growth of commerce in places but a few years ago 
the haunts of pirates in the Persian Gulf. The 
ruler of Bahrein is now in treaty with two steam 
companies to visit his port regularly, and there 
is talk of agricultural companies te cultivate the 
plains of the Lower Euphrates and of railways to 
connect the Persian Gulf with the Mediterranean. 
‘ Erskine’s Discovery of the Mouth of the Lim- 
popo,’ by Dr. R. J. Mann.—The geographical 
interest of the discovery of the mouth of the Lim- 
popo was deepened in Mr. Erskine’s case by the 





charm which attaches to brave personal adventure ; 
but the discovery could not be said to be scien- 
tifically complete, in the absence of an accurate 
determination of the longitude of the embouchure 
reached by the traveller. Mr. Erskine left Maritz- 
burg, the capital of Natal, on the 6th of May, 
1868, and making his way to Lydenburg, near the 
eastern frontier of the Transvaal Republic, made 
this his starting-point across the wild Kaffir coun- 
try to the junction of the Lipalule river with the 
Limpopo. The western frontier of the Transvaal 
territory runs due north and south along the 32nd 
meridian of east longitude for about 150 miles. 
From the junction of the Lipalule the Limpopo 
flows in a south-easterly direction to the sea, 
through an untracked and unsurveyed wilderness. 
Mr. Erskine crossed to the left bank of the Lim- 


popo, and after a journey full of difficulty, increased | 


by the unfriendliness of the native tribes, reached 
the mouth of the river on the 5th of September, 


the march having occupied four months within one | 
day. The mouth he believed to be the same as | 


that marked Inhampura on our maps. Several 
other points on the coast, all to the northward of 


this, have been given hypothetically as the mouth | 
of the Limpopo, on different modern maps; in that | 
of Dr. Petermann the river Ouro, some miles north | 


of the Inhampura, is indicated by a dotted line as 
the mouth of theriver. Mr. Erskine procured a good 
altitude observation of the sun at noon, using the sea 
horizon to the south by what is termed a “‘ back- 
observation,” the sun being to the north of the 
zenith. By this observation he made the latitude 


of the mouth 25° 15’ 09" S. He was not able to | 


obtain any observation for longitude, in conse- 
quence of having left behind his artificial horizon 
through the impossibility of getting it carried fur- 
ther. The return journey was made in company with 
a party of traders; along the broken country east 
of the Drakenberg range, and was full of disaster ; 
fever and dysentery attacking them by the way. 
He reached Maritzberg at the end of November. 

‘Plan of a Canal to unite the Upper Nile with 
the Red Sea,’ by Charles T. Bexz, Ph.D.—The 
proposed canal was along the line of a natural 
water-course south-west to north-east, between the 
16th and 19th parallels of north latitude, and its 
operation would be to convey a portion of the 
waters of the Atbara into the Red Sea, at a short 
distance to the south of Sowakin. 

‘A Visit to the Holy City of Fas, in Marocco,’ 


by Mr. J. Stirtinc.—Fas, usually misspelt Fez, | 


is one of the three or four capitals of Marocco, 
and has rarely been visited by Europeans. It is 
termed “holy”? probably because it was once a 
substitute for Mecca as a place of pilgrimage for 


the Moors, during a period when a journey to | 


Arabia was rendered impracticable. The author 
visited the city in the suite of Sir J. Drummond 
Hay, the British Minister, on his official mission 
in November last. It is a fortified place, situated 
at the eastern extremity of a fine plain, sloping 
towards the great and fertile valleys watered by 
the Sebu river, into whose stream flow the waters 
of a river which passes through the centre of the 
city. This river forms an interesting feature of 
the place, supplying as it does abundant water for 
domestic purposes, and numerous fountains, public 
and private, besides irrigating the gardens outside 
the walls. There were no means of ascertaining 
with accuracy the population of the city; the 
author estimated it at somewhat less than 100,000. 
There are numerous hotels, picturesque mosques, 
and Medresdt, or colleges, the latter containing 
libraries and apartments for the students; but the 
range of studies is limited to the Koran and its 
commentaries, grammar, logic and geometry. The 
official interview took place in the open court of 
the palace, the Sultan mounted on a white horse 
according to ancient Arabian etiquette. 

‘Notice of a Bifurcate Stream at Glen Lednoch 
Head, in Perthshire,’ by Capt. T. P. Witz, R.A. 
—A small rivulet rises under a craggy hill which 
separates the drainage systems of the Tay and 
Earn ; for a short distance it takes the course of a 
well-defined gully, till it is met and divided into 
two by a slight but immediate rise in the ground, 
which forms, as it were, the narrow end of a pear- 
shaped elevation. This is the extremity of a new 


| 


ridge which, starting from the Forth, carries on the 
main watershed, hitherto coincident with the direc- 
tion of the stream. One of the two divergent 
waters becomes the Finglen Burn, descending into 
the valley of the Tay; the other, passing into Glen 
Lednoch, is a feeder of the river Earn, re-union 
being ultimately established in the Firth of Tay. 
A loop is thus formed which insulates a large area 
of the county of Perth. 

‘Notes on a Recent Visit to the Suez Canal,’ 
by Capt. C. Dopp. 

‘On a Small Altazimuth Instrument for the 
Use of Geographical Explorers,’ by Lieut.-Col. A. 
STRANGE. 
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THURSDAY. 


The PRESIDENT, in the course of his address, 
said, that the statist was not animated by a mere 
spirit of curiosity, nor did he content himself with 
the mere accumulation of facts; his objects were 
at once nobler and more practical: he aimed at 
discovering the actual condition of his country, and 
the causes of that condition, with a view to digeover 
also the methods of improving it. Alludistg to 


| statistical inquiry, Sir Stafford referred to vital 


| statistics, comparing Devonshire with the Northern 
| Counties. 
| 


Compared with North countrymen 
| Devonshire men lived slowly. Their birth rate was 
| below the average of England; so was their mar- 
| riage rate, and then it must be remembered that 
their death rate was also low. For less than 32 
births per thousand here there were more than 38 in 
| Lancashire; for less than 16 marriages per thou- 
sand here, there were more than 19 in Lancashire ; 
|and then for less than 20 deaths per thousand 
here, there were nearly 27 in Lancashire. So, 
‘again, children died less rapidly in Devonshire, 
/and our old people attained to greater ages. In 
| short, Devonians were born, were married, and 
| tliey died more slowly than the Lancashire people 
| did. As regarded criminals, the proportion of per- 
| sons committed or bailed for trial in 1867 were, in 
Devonshire, less than four to ten thousand, and 
in Lancashire twelve to ten thousand. After some 
further remarks, the President said, Pressed, it 
might be, by the increasing competition of foreign 
nations— pressed too by the consideration that 
their héalth and their desires for enjoyment were 
increasing far more rapidly than the population, 
and consequently than the supply of labour—and 
conscious, moreover, that the non - productive 
sources of material wealth, such as the minerals, 
were being very heavily drawn upon, they 
are daily casting about to find out how this 
competition might best be sustained, how the 
balance between capital and labour was to be pre- 
served, and how they could best economize those 
supplies which it was feared might one day fail. 
We were beginning to feel that the time for waste 
had gone by. He spoke not only of waste of raw 
materials, but of waste in all its forms, waste of 
| power, of labour, of time, of health and of life. 
Let him offer an illustration of the economy of 
labour which was taking place among us, by a 
reference to statistics which had quite recently 
been laid before them. Last week Mr. Shaw 
| Lefevre, introduced the Merchant Shipping Bill 
into the House of Commons; and, after pointing 
out the enormous increase which had taken place 
in our commercial navy in the last fourteen years, 
and showing that we had now as much sea-going 
tonnage as all other nations put together, pro- 
ceeded to say that while the amount of tonnage 
had increased since 1854 by no less than 50 per 
cent., the number of seamen required to navigate 
it had increased by only 21 per cent.; that in 1868 
we required one man less to work every 100 tons 
of shipping than we required in 1854 ; or, in other 
words, that we could work our present marine with 
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55,000 fewer men than would have been necessary 
for the same amount of tonnage fourteen years ago. 
And, to show to how great an extent this economy 
had been brought about by the introduction of 
machinery and improved methods of working, 
Mr. Lefevre gave particulars of the manning of 
22 large sailing-vessels in the years 1849, 1859, 
and 1869 respectively, showing that in the first of 
those years they required crews amounting to 463 
men, in the second to 417, and in the third to no 
more than 348—the ships being identical, and 
the voyages nearly the same. It was sufficiently | 
obvious that such economy must in the main be 
advantageous ; at the same time they must not | 
forget that the displacement of labour was often 
the cause of suffering. While we had been repealing 
our navigation laws, and sweeping away every 
vestige of a differential duty, we had been creating 
a code of almost Brobdingnagian dimensions for the 
regulation of every detail of our marine affairs. 


The choice of masters and mates was no longer left | 


to the discretion of the shipowner; he must em- | 
ploy men who had passed a Government examina- | 
tion and who held certificates which the Govern- | 
ment might cancel in case of any misconduct. The 
contracts between owners and seamen were regu- 


regards the education of the children of agricultural 
labourers, would be proposed, and meet with 
general approval. Out of 14,877 parishes in Eng- 
land and Wales the Committee of Council report 
that there are only 7,406 which have aided schools. 
That of the remainder 2,779 have schools built 
with State aid, but not fulfilling the conditions of 
annual State aid, and described after inspection as 
generally more or less inefficient, while with regard 
to 4,692 parishes nothing whatever is officially 
known, though there is reason for supposing that 
in some of them there are good schools, in many 
more schools of various degrees of inefficiency, and, 
in not a few, no schools at all. Canon Girdlestone | 
proceeded to explain the cause of this deficiency of | 
good schools. Most men agreed that the difficulty | 





consists, not in the one great but isolated effort | 


involved in the first building of a school, but in the 
continuous effortinvolved in the annual maintenance 
of it. Canon Girdlestone stated that there can never 
be any guarantee for there being an efficient school 


| 


| 


be made from the body of schoolmasters, to give 
the scholastic profession an object to aim at 3 for 
now, out of the thousands of schoolmasters in the 
country not one had been appointed an inspector: 
he called the attention of the Section to the sub- 
ject.—Mr. W. F. CoLyer went in strong and 
hearty fora national system of education, and com- 
pulsory for those who would not take it else. He 
had been through those great normal institutions 
in which teachers were trained, and he would defy 
any man, whatever his talents might be, to teach 
so well as those who had gone through these 
schools.—Earl NELSon entered his protest against 
compulsory education; whatever was done more in 
the matter of education must be done by the people. 
He hoped to see some of the doubtful and useless 
charitable bequests used to advance education 
among the middle classes by using them to estab- 
lish scholarships which would excite the emula- 
tion of the children.—Mr. NEvVILLE-GRENVILLE 
did not believe the country was ready for compul- 


within easy access of every labourer until the land is | sory education, and he was opposed to laying any 
made to do its -aty. He recommended that the chil- | more burdens on the land through the rates.— 
dren should continue to pay a penny a week, as now, | Lord Houcuton defended the landlords from the 


| thus avoiding the risk and evil of education becom- | charge against them of indifference to the éduca- 


ing a pauperizing dole ; that the State grant should | tion of the poor on their territories, Landlords 


lated by the Government, and were made under the | be distributed as now; that in every parish or dis- | were no more obliged to supply the people living 


superintendence of public officers. The proper con- 
struction and fitting of the ships, their sanitary ar- 
rangements,the quantity and quality of the provisions 
and medicines, and the strength and texture of the 
anchors and chain-cables were all matters for the 


consideration of the same paternal mind. Nor was | 


this kind of care confined to a single branch of 
industry. There were many others with which the 
Government concerned itself, and still more with 
which it was pressed to do so; while at the same 
time we were becoming accustomed to its direct 
action in the management of various classes of 
business, and are not unwilling to see that action | 
further extended. Could it then be that we are | 
learning to sink the idea of the individual in the 
idea of the State? Did the mass of the people, as 
our constitution became more democratic, begin 
to see in the Government an organ better fitted to | 
do their work than they found in the classes above | 
them? Perhaps, as monopolies were put down and | 
privileges abated, and education was more generally | 
diffused, and a closer approach to equality was 
effected, the tendency to deal with questions nation- 
ally rather than by the action of classes or of indi- 
viduals might increase. Perhaps, as the compe- | 
tition of foreigners pressed upon us with greater | 
severity, and as we became conscious that it is | 
only to be encountered by the aid of all the re- | 
sources, all the education, all the organization that | 
we could command, it was natural that the desire | 
to invoke the powerful aid of the State in gathering | 
up all the elements of our strength and giving it 
the best possible direction should become more 
and more marked. Perhaps there might be some- 
thing in the nature of things which rendered co- 
operation more and more necessary as we made 
greater progress in the work of subduing the uni- 
verse. In the ruder states of society, when industry 
is in its infancy, the isolated labour of the indi- 
vidual suffices to procure the simple necessaries 
of life which he requires. In a civilized society, 
deaths ~by violence, that was to say, by accident, | 
had a tendency to increase. In England they are 
increasing, and special precautions are needed to 
render safe the free application of the vast forces 
of nature to the intercourse and the arts of life, 
which is now so essential to our prosperity. Or, 
lastly, it might be that in the increasing struggle 
for wealth, the interests of the weaker classes, of 
the poor, the young, the female, are likely to be 
set aside unless the State interfere for their pro- 
tection, and the acknowledged demand for such 
interference might be another cause for the ten- 
dency to which he had referred. But the greatness | 
of England had been achieved by the self-reliant | 
energies of individual Englishmen, and by the | 
energies of individual Englishmen it would be | 
best maintained. 

‘On the Maintenance of Schools in Rural | 
Districts,’ by Canon GirrDLESTONE.—The writer | 
alluded to a general expectation that next session | 
some measure of direct or indirect compulsion, as | 





trict in which there are not at this present time | on their domains with education than with food or 


| existing school buildings in all respects satisfying , the luxuries of life—-Mr. M. Jackson referred to 


the requirements of the State, such buildings should | the tendency to intemperance among working men ; 
be immediately erected with money borrowed | he had known many instances in which parties were 
wholly on the parochial rates, and to be repaid, like | worse off when earning high than when getting low 
loans from Queen Anne’s Bounty for parsonages, | wages. The Canon would succeed in his object, but 


by equal instalments in thirty years, or partly in | 
this way and partly by a tax on the land. That | 
Denison’s Act should be made compulsory, and so | 
throw upon occupiers of land the charge of educat- | 
ing in the parochial school the children of all re- | 
ceiving out-door relief—a process which would at | 
one and the same time bring hundreds of idle chil- | 
dren under education and increase the funds of the | 
school. And, lastly, that all that portion of school | 
expenses which is now defrayed by voluntary con- 
tributions should be satisfied by a tax or rate upon | 
the land. As regarded Devonshire, Canon Girdle- | 
stone said that there are aided schools in little more | 
than one-third of the parishes in that county, and | 
there was much reason to fear that in many of the | 
remaining two-thirds the schools were chiefly inefii- | 
cient, and that in some there were none at all—a| 
state of things which contrasted unfavourably with | 
the condition of the country at large, bad even as | 
that was. 
‘On the Technical Education of the Agricultural | 
Labourer,’ by Mr. B. Denton.—The author’s ar- 
gument was that the system of agriculture was | 
passing out of the region of unskilled labour, and 
therefore a better education was required for the | 
labourers’ children now than was the fortune of | 
their fathers. After a suitable training in letters, | 
the children should be placed under clever work- | 


not the compulsory part of it.—Mr. T. WEBSTER 
had no hesitation in saying the land ought to 
pay for the education of the labourers upon it.— 
The management of education must be left to 
local committees, who would know best what was 
wanted, and what taxes would be required to 
meet the cost.—Mr. Alderman Rumney advocated 
making not school attendance, but school attain- 
ments the rule for employing children, so as to 


| havea plan of indirect compulsion.—Prof. Rogers 


spoke strongly on the side of national, unclerical, 
compulsory education. He did not think it was 
fair to throw all the cost of national education on 
the land.—Canon GIRDLESTONE made a vigorous 
reply. 

‘ Remarks on the Need of Science for the Deve- 
lopment of Agriculture,’ by Messrs. J. H. HoLiry 
and Dr. Mann.— Attention was called to the fact 
that “almost the entire range of human science is 
concerned in the results of what are called agricul- 
tural operations.” There could scarcely be a doubt 
that the cost of food might be reduced to a mere 
fraction of its present amount if science could be 
made to explain all its mysteries and hidden secrets 
that are comprised in the wonderful process by 
which it is produced, and so to say, manufactured. 
The paper was full of practical observations. It was 
stated that at the present time a farm labourer in 


men to be instructed in their industrial employ- | England who has a wife and four children depen- 
ment, and they should be encouraged to excel by | dent on him does not earn sufficient wages to 
suitable rewards. | supply as much bread as his family requires, and 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. J. BULLER | meat scarcely ever enters his door. It cannot be 
said that he differed from the Canon in his setting | said that he has a due share of even the bare 
down the rate of labourers’ wages at 9s. a week. | necessaries of life. There is but one remedy for 
He himself was paying 15s. a week.—The Rev. | this—cheapening the cost of production of those 
H. Bramuezy objected to the dark picture Canon | necessaries. The mere increase of the quantity 


Girdlestone had drawn of the state and prospects | without the lessening of the cost would not suffice, 


of education. Great improvements were going on, 
and he had himself the strongest confidence in the 
voluntary system, and thought it a much ae | 
one than that aimed at by the Canon. It did not | 
follow that because there was no inspected school | 
in a parish there was therefore no education. Some 
parishes did not want an aided school. He knew 
a parish in Exeter of some two or three hundred 
inhabitants and not a poor person among them ; 
such a parish as that did not want an aided school. 
The rev. gentleman was decidedly opposed to the 
compulsory system of payment and penalty. Com- 
pulsion and free contributions could not go on 
together. Nor did he think that learning to read 
and learning to work could go on well together ; 
let children get their school instruction beforehand, 
and not mix the two.—The Rev. A. D. D’Orsry, 
who said he was a schoolmaster, insisted that 
the appointment of inspectors of schools ought to 








and the only way in which the cheapening of pro- 
duction can be brought about is by the more intel- 
ligent and skilful application of the principles of 
science, and by the employment of more enlight- 
ened and judicious organization. This consideration 
applies to landed proprietors scarcely less than to 
the labourer. 

‘On the Sutherland Gold Diggings as a Scientific 
and Social Experiment,’ by Dr. L. Linpsay. 

‘ On the Decline of Ship- building on the Thames,’ 
by Mr. J. Guover. 

FRIDAY. 

Prof. LEONE Levi presented the ‘ Report of the 
Committee on the Uniformity of Weights and 
Coins in the interest of Science.’—The Report con- 
tained the recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sioners that another international conference be 
speedily held. The committee further recom- 
mended their re-appointment, with a grant of at 
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least 507. for the purpose of further stimulating 
the early realization of one uniform system of 
weights, measures and coins in all countries. 

«On International Coinage,’ by Dr. Farr. 

‘On Weights and Measures,’ by Mr. W. H. U. 
SANKEY. 

¢On the Economic Condition of the Agricultural 
Labourer in England,’ by Prof. LzEonE Levi. 

‘On Agricultural Economics and Wages,’ by 
Prof. LzonE Lrvi.—The Professor entered into 
the proportion and acreage under cultivation, 
showing that whilst the United Kingdom had only 
58 per cent. under cultivation, France has as much 
as 92 per cent. of her land cultivated, and that 
whilst there is not much difference in the propor- 
tion of acres appropriated to corn crops, France 
has valuable additions of industrial products in 
beetroot, textile fabrics, and silk. In the numbers 
employed in agriculture there is still greater dif- 
ference. In the United Kingdom 11-21 per cent. 
of the population are so employed, in France as 
many as 50 per cent. ; and whilst in the United 
Kingdom only 1°33 per cent. of the persons so 
employed are styled ‘landed proprietors,” in 
France the proportion is not less than 20 per cent.— 
the numbers being 42,500 in the United Kingdom 
and 3,800,000 in France. In the United Kingdom 
there was one proprietor for every 1,000 acres in 
cultivation, in France there was oneto every 30 acres. 
In almost all continental countries property in 
land is more divided than in the United Kingdom. 
Taking the number employed in agriculture at 
1,600,000 and the acreage of England and Wales 
at 25,500,000, the supply of labour is in the pro- 
portion of 62 persons per 100 acres. Assuming the 
demand of labour to be at the rate of 50 persons 
for 1000 acres pasture, the number required (with 
the present proportion of cultivation) would be only 
30 per 100 acres. Much more capital could be em- 
ployed in agriculture in many cases if the landlords 
would grant tenant-leases and settle rates of com- 
pensation for improvements. The condition of the 
agricultural labourer in Devonshire was depicted 
as very precarious. Taking the income of a family 
of five at 14s. per week, the mimimum expenditure 
could not be less than 14s. 8d.—allowing nothing 
for drink, club, education, or sickness. Any saving 
under these circumstances was out of the question. 
In Northumberland the labourers were contented 
and happy, more educated and more robust, and 
in Scotland. they were equally well situated. Upon 
a comparison of six of the most agricultural with 
six of the most manufacturing districts, it was 
found that the rates of births, deaths, and marriages 
in the agricultural districts were much lower 
than in the manufacturing. As to education, more 
women were able to sign iage registers in the 
agricultural than in the manufacturing districts. 

In the subsequent discussion, Canon GIRDLE- 
STONE said it had been admitted by the County 
Chamber of Agriculture that the wages of agricul- 
tural labourers had been reduced by a considerable 
per-centage. Regarding cider, he held it was a 
mistake to suppose that giving it to the labourer 
was an advantage to him, physically or morally. 
Give him money and let him spend it upon beef 
instead of cider. Looking at the matter morally, 
who did not admit the fact that the vice and desti- 
tution of our labourers throughout the country was 
caused by drink? Why give them an incentive 
to go to the public-house and get more? Cider, 
morally and physically, was the greatest possible 
disadvantage. The Canon disputed the so-called 
advantages of ‘medical attendance,” and as to 
fuel, he said he would explain what was meant by 
it: the labourer was told to grub up in the hedge 
a few old stocks of trees. That was called “giving 
fuel ”—who would like it?—Mr. NEVILLE-GREN- 
VILLE had listened with interest to the Pro- 
fessor’s paper. Let him do what a younger man 
would do—bind himself as an apprentice to some 
small farmer in the country and then his statistical 
knowledge would be carried into practice,—he 
would then pick up what would make him one of 
the most valuable friends to the agricultural in- 
terest that could be imagined.— Mr. WEBSTER 
spoke in favour of the use of machinery, although 
it was only a few days ago that he first saw a 
reaping-machine. Whatever a machine could do 





man ought not to do. He thought there was a sub- 
stratum who would never rise above their present 
condition, and with that substratum they had to 
deal.—Mr. J. H. Kennaway said that the giving of 
cider did not increase drunkenness. Mr. Lancashire 
said that where farmers did not give cider there 
were 145 committals for drunkenness against 21 
in Devonshire where cider was given. As for beef, 
Mr. Kennaway recently heard the case of a labourer 
who, when asked whether he preferred 1s. worth 
of beef, said ‘‘No”; he wanted something to 
moisten his mouth to make his bread go down. 
‘Statistical Notes on Mr. J. D. Lawes’s Agri- 
cultural Experiments,’ by Mr. F. Purpy. 
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THURSDAY. 

The Presipent (Mr. C. W. Siemens) delivered 
the inaugural address, which commenced by referring 
to the important question of technical education. 
He said the great International Exhibition had 
proved that, although England still holds her 
ground as the leading manufacturing country, the 
nations of the Continent have made great strides 
to dispute her pre-eminence in several branches, a 
result which is generally ascribed to their superior 
system of technical education. He thought all 
would agree in the necessity of steps being taken 
to promote the work of universal education, 
although he, for one, thought that objection may 
be made against the plan of merely imitating the 
example of our neighbours. The Polytechnic 
Schools of the Continent, not satisfied to impart 
to the technical students a good knowledge of 
mathematics and of natural sciences, pretend 
also to superadd the practical information neces- 
sary to constitute them engineers or manufac- 
turers. This practical information is conveyed to 
them by professors lacking themselves practical 
experience, and tends to engender in the students 
a dogmatical conceit, which is likely to stand in 


the way of originality in the adaptation of new | 


means to new ends in their future career. On this 
account the President should prefer to see a sound 
“fundamental” education, comprising mathematics, 
dynamics, chemistry, geology, and physical science, 
with a sketch only of the technical arts, followed 
up by professional training such as can only be 
obtained in the workshop, the office, or the field. 
The interest evinced throughout the country in the 
work of education, by Parliamentary inquiries, by 
the erection of colleges and professorships, and by 
the munificence of a leading member of this section 
in endowing a hundred scholarships, are proofs 
that England intends to hold her place in this 
question of education amongst the civilized nations, 
and he was confident that she will accomplish this 
object in a manner in unison with her practical 
tendencies and independence of character. He next 
adverted to the Patent Laws, pointing out their 
important bearing on the progress of arts and 
manufactures and combating the views of those 
who advocated their entire abolition. The greatest 
illustration of the beneficial working of the patent 
laws was supplied, in his opinion, by James Watt, 
when, just 100 years ago, he patented his invention 
of a hot working cylinder and separate steam-engine 
condenser. After years of contest James Watt was 
only upheld in his struggle by the deep conviction 
of the ultimate triumph of his cause. This convic- 
tion gave him confidence to enlist the co-operation 
of a second capitalist, after the first had failed him, 
and of asking for an extension of his declining 
patent. Without this help, Watt could not have 
succeeded in maturing his invention; he would 
have relapsed into the mere instrument-maker, with 
broken health and broken heart; and the intro- 
duction of the steam-engine would not only have 
been retarded for a generation or two, but its pro- 
gress would have been based probably upon the 
coarser conceptions of Papin, Savery and New- 


comen. Admitting the evil of the present system 
of the patent laws, he considered they needed for 
the most part no special legislation, but it could be 
traced to the imperfect manner in which the existing 
patent laws are carried into effect. During the 
next session of Parliament the whole question of 
the patent laws was likely to be inquired into by 
a special committee. He then proceeded to notice 
the latest achievements of engineering science, the 
Great Pacific Railway, which joins California with 
the Atlantic States of the American Republic, and 
the Suez Shipping Canal, which will be opened 
very shortly to the commerce of the world. Tele- 
graphic communication with America has been 
rendered moresecure against interruption by thesub- 
mersion of the French Transatlantic Cable. Tele- 
graphic communication with India still remains in 
@ very unsatisfactory condition, owing to imperfect 


J.| lines and divided administration. To supply a 


remedy for this public evil, the Indo-European 
Telegraph Company will shortly open its special 
lines for Indian correspondence. In Northern 
Russia the construction of a land line is far ad- 
vanced to connect St. Petersburg with the mouth 
of the Amour river, on completion of which only 
a submarine link between the Amour and San 
Francisco will be wanting to complete the tele- 
graphic girdle round the earth. But, while great 
works have to be carried out in distant parts, still 
more remains to be accomplished nearer home. It 
is one of the questions of the day to eg 
which plan the British Channel is to be crossed, 
to relieve the unfortunate traveller to the Conti- 
nent of the discomfort and delay inseparable from 
the existing arrangements. Considering that this 
question has been taken up by some of our leading 
engineers, and is also entertained by the two inter- 
ested Governments, we may look forward to its 
speedy and satisfactory solution. So long as the 
attention of railway engineers was confined to the 
construction of main lines, it was necessary for 
them to provide for a heavy traffic and high speeds, 
and these desiderata are best met by a level per- 
manent way, by easy curves and heavy rails of the 
strongest possible materials, namely, cast-steel ; but 
in extending the system to the corners of the earth, 





cheapness of construction and maintenances for a 
| moderate speed and a moderate amount of traffic 
| become a matter of necessity. Instead of plunging 
through hill and mountain, and of crossing and re- 
crossing rivers by a series of monumental works, the 
| modern railway passes in zig-zag up the steep 
| incline, and conforms to the windings of the narrow 
| gorge ; it can only be worked by light rolling stock 
| of flexible construction, furnished with increased 
| power of adhesion and great brake-power. Yet, by 
the aid of the electric telegraph in regulating the 
| progress of each train, the number of trains may be 
|so increased as to produce, nevertheless, a large 

aggregate of traffic ; and it is held by some that our 

trunk lines even would be worked more advanta- 

geously by light rolling stock. The brake-power on 
| several of the French and Spanish railways has 
| been greatly increased by an ingenious arrangement, 
| conceived by Monsieur Lechatelier, of applying 
| what has been termed ‘contre vapeur” to the 
| engine, converting it, for the time being, into a 
' pump forcing steam and water into the boiler. The 
President then adverted to the Armstrong gun, the 
Whitworth bolt, and the defensive armour to resist 
them, in turn defeated by the hardened shot of 
| Palliser or Griison. The ram of war with heavy iron 
| sides, which, a few years since, was thought the 
' most formidable, as it certainly was the most costly, 
weapon ever devised, is already being superseded 
by vessels of the “Captain” type, as designed by 
Captain Coles, and carried out by Messrs. Laird 
Bros.; with turrets (armed with guns of gigantic 
power) that resist the heaviest firing, both on ac- 
count of their thickness and of the angular direction 
in which the shot is likely to strike. By an ingeni- 
ous device Captain Moncrieff lowers his gun upon 
its rocking carriage after firing, and thereby does 
away with embrasures (the weak places in protec- 
tive works), while at the — time he gains the 
advantage of reloading his gun in comparative 
safety. While science and mechanical skill combine 
to produce these wondrous results, the germs of 
further and still greater achievements are matured 
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in. our mechanical workshops, in our forges and 
in our metallurgical smelting-works. Here a great 
revolution of our constructive art has been prepared 
by the production, in large quantities and at mode- 
rate cost, of a material of more than twice the 
strength of iron, which, instead of being fibrous, 
has its full strength in every direction, and which 
can be modulated to every degree of ductility, ap- 
proaching the hardness of the diamond on the one 
hand and the proverbial toughness of leather on 
the other. To call this material cast-steel seems to 
attribute to it brittleness and uncertainty of temper, 
which, however, are not its necessary characteris- 
tics. This new material, as prepared for construc- 
tive purposes, may indeed be both hard and tough, 
as is illustrated by the hard steel rope that has so 
materially contributed to the practical success of 
steam ploughing. Machinery-steel has gradually 
come into use since about 1850, when Krupp (of 
Essen) commenced to supply large ingots that were 
shaped into railway tyres, axles, cannon, &c., by 
melting steel in halls containing hundreds of melt- 
ing crucibles. The Bessemer process, in dispensing 
with the process of puddling, and in utilizing the 
carbon contained in the pig iron, to effect the fusion 
of the final metal, has given a vast extension to the 
application of cast-steel for railway bars, tyres, 
boiler-plates, &c. This process is limited, however, 
in its application to superior brands of pig iron, 
containing much carbon and no sulphur or phos- 
phorus, which latter impurities are so destructive 
to the qualities of steel. The puddling process has 
still to be resorted to, unless the process of decar- 
burization by Mr. Heaton takes its place, to purify 
those inferior pig irons which constitute the bulk 
of our production ; and the puddled iron cannot be 
brought to the condition of cast steel except through 
the process of fusion. This fusion is accomplished 
successfully in masses of from three to five tons, on 
the open bed of a regenerative gas furnace, at the 
Landore Siemens Steel-works, and at other places. 
At the same works cast-steel is also produced, to a 
limited extent as yet, from iron ore, which, being 
operated upon in large masses, is reduced to the 
metallic state and liquefied by the aid of a certain 
proportion of pig metal. The regenerative gas fur- 
nace, the application of which to glass-houses, to 
forges, &c. has made considerable progress, is well 
suited for these operations, because it combines an 
intensity of heat, limited only by the point of fusion 
of the most refractory material, with extreme mild- 
ness of draught and chemical neutrality of flame. 
These, and other processes of recent origin, tend 
towards the production, at a comparatively cheap 
rate, of a high-class material, that must supersede 
iron for almost all structural purposes. As yet 
engineers hesitate, and very properly so, to con- 
struct their bridges, their vessels and their rolling 
stock of the material produced by these processes, 
because no exhaustive experiments have been pub- 
lished as yet, fixing the limit to which they may 
safely be loaded in extension, in compression, and 
in torsion, and because, as yet, no sufficient infor- 
mation has been obtained regarding the tests by 
which their quality can best be ascertained. This 
want is in the way of being supplied by the experi- 
mental researches that have been carried on for 
some time at the dockyards at Woolwich: the 
results of Mr. Whitworth’s experiments tending to 
render the hammer and the rolls obsolete by fore- 
ing cast steel, while in a semi-fluid state, into strong 
iron moulds by hydraulic pressure, are looked upon 
with great interest. But, assuming that the new 
building material has been reduced to the utmost 
degree of uniformity and cheapness, and that its 
limits of strength are ascertained, there remains 
still the task for the civiland mechanical engineer 
to prepare designs suitable for the development of 
its peculiar qualities. In constructing works in 
foreign parts the reduced cost of carriage furnishes 
also a powerful argument in favour of the stronger 
material, although its first cost per ton might 
largely exceed that of iron. The inquiries of the 
Royal Coal Commission into the extent and man- 
agement of our coal-fields appear to be re-assuring 
as the danger of their becoming soon ex- 
hausted. Nevertheless the importance of economiz- 
ing these precious deposits in the production of 
steam-power, in metallurgical operations, and in 











domestic use, can hardly be over-estimated. The 
calorific power residing in a pound of coal, of a given 
analysis, can now be accurately expressed in units 
of heat, which, again, are represented by equivalent 
units of force or of chemical action ; therefore, if we 
ascertain the consumption of coal of a steam-engine 
or of a furnace employed in metallurgical opera- 
tions, we are able to tell, by the light of physical 
science, what proportion of the heat of combustion 
is utilized and what proportion is lost. Having 
arrived at this point, we can also trace the channels 
through which loss takes place, and in diminishing 
these, by judicious improvement we shall more and 
more approach those standards of ultimate perfec- 
tion which we can never reach, but which we should 
nevertheless keep steadfastly before our eyes. 
Thus, a pound of ordinary coal is capable of pro- 
ducing 12,000 (Fahrenheit) units of heat, which 
equal 2,240,000 foot lb. or units of force, whereas 
the very best performances of our pumping-engines 
do not exceed the limit of 1,000,000 foot lb. of 
force per pound of coal consumed. In like manner 
1 lb. of coal should be capable of heating 33 lb. of 
iron to the welding point (of say 3,000° Fahr.), 
whereas, in an ordinary furnace, not 2b. of iron 
are so heated with 1 lb. of coal. These figures show 
the field for further improvement that lies yet before 
us, Although heat may be said to be the moving 
principle by which all things in nature are accom- 
plished, an excess of it is not only hurtful to some 
of our processes, such as brewing, and destructive 
to our nutriments, but to those living in hot climates 
or sitting in crowded rooms, an excess of tempera- 
ture is as great a source of discomfort as excessive 
cold can be. Why, then, should we not resort to 
refrigeration in summer as well as to calorification 
in winter, if it can be shown that the one can be 
done at nearly the same cost as the other? So long 
as we rely for refrigeration upon our ice-cellars, or 
upon importation of ice from distant parts, we shall 
have to look upon refrigeration as a costly luxury 
only ; but the President expresses his belief that by 
the use of properly constructed machines it will 
bepossible to produce refrigeration at an extremely 
moderate expenditure of fuel and labour. A machine 
has already been constructed capable of producing 
9 lb. of ice (or its equivalent) for 11b. of coal, 
whereas the equivalent values of positive heat 
developed in the combustion of 1 Ib. of coal, and 
of negative heat residing in 1 lb. of ice, is about 
as 12,000 to 170, or as 70 to 1. This result justifies 
the employment of refrigerating machines upon a 
large scale; but it is hard to say what results may 
yet be reached with an improved machine on strictly 
dynamical principles, because such a machine seems 
not tied in its results to any definite theoretical 
limits. In changing, for example, a pound of water 
from the liquid into the gaseous state, a given 
number of units of heat are required, that may be 
produced by combustion of coal or by the expendi- 
ture of force; but in changing the same pound of 
water into ice, heat is not lost but gained in the 
operation, which heat must be traceable to another 
part of the machine, either as sensible heat or as 
developed force. 

‘Further Report on the Mechanical Properties 
of Steel,’ by Dr. W. FarrBaIry,. 

‘ Description of an Hydraulic Buffer, and on the 
Flow of Liquids through Small Orifices at High 
Velocities, by Col. H. Crerx, R.A. 

‘On Certain Economical Improvements in Ob- 
taining Motive Power, by Mr. R. Eaton. 





FINE ARTS 


—— 
GAINSBOROUGH’S BLUE BOY. 


THE remarks in our last number regarding 
Gainsborough’s portrait of a lady remind us that 
a correspondence was lately going on in Notes and 
Queries about another celebrated picture by the 
same great artist, namely, ‘The Blue Boy,’ painted 
(it was said) to refute Sir Joshua Reynolds's theory 
that the cold colours, of which blue is the chief, 
could not: be used effectively in portrait-painting. 

There are, it seems, two ‘ Blue Boys’ in the 
field, each claiming to be a Gainsborough, and to 
be also a first-class work of art; yet not mere 
copies of each other, more especially in the artistic, 





symmetrical and landscape features of the pictures: 
the less known being the better-finished one in all 
these accessories. 

One of them is in the possession of the Marquis 
of Westminster, and is well known from its public 
exhibitions, and also by the fine engraving of it 
published by Messrs. Graves, Pall Mall. The 
other, after a lengthened obscurity in the hands 
of a Mr. Hall, an eccentric but wealthy admirer 
of Gainsborough’s works, was sold after his death, 
without direct heirs, about ten or twelve years 
ago, and was exhibited at the annual Conver. 
sazione of the Institution of Civil Engineers, in 
1867, by its present possessor. 

With reference to the question, whether one of 
them is or is not an attempted copy of the other, 
or is a more highly-finished picture by the same 
artist, perhaps competent judges might determine 
by a side-to-side examination of the two pictures. 
To an ordinary uninitiated observer a comparison 
of the engraving of the Westminster picture with 
the other ‘Blue Boy’ exhibits several striking 
differences, such as a copyist would scarcely make, 
in the design, naturalness and finish of the details 
and accessories all in favour of the least-known 
picture as a work of art, by whomsoever painted. 

It further appears that a correct history of ‘ The 
Blue Boy’ is still a desideratum, as the usual his- 
tory associated with the Westminster picture is 
neither complete nor trustworthy, and that consider- 
able obscurity prevails as regards its history, from 
the time of leaving Gainsborough’s studio up to 
the time when one ‘ Blue Boy’ found its way into 
the Grosvenor Gallery, and another into the pos- 
session of the late Mr. Hall. 


FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

Visitors to Paris may be reminded, and their 
number increased, by the news that the Exhibition 
of Fine Arts applied to Industry, now open, com- 
prises the collection of engravings of M. Dutuit, 
of Rouen, which is the best private gathering in 
the world, reputed to be worth more than. 30,0002. 
Here are the famous impression of the ‘ Hundred- 
Guilder Print,’ an etching by Rembrandt, which 
M. Dutuit bought for 1,040/. at the late Mr. 
Palmer’s sale, in London, as we noted at the time, 
and four other examples of the same master’s 
work, in the frame with the last, and of nearly 
equal interest. ; 

A contemporary notices a rumour that the Nelson 
Column is to be removed from Trafalgar Square 
to Greenwich. However desirable in an architec- 
tural point of view, either in reference to itself or 
its surroundings—the National Gallery, to wit,— 
such a change may be, we do not think our ediles 
will venture to take away from the metropolis the 
sole out-door memorial of one of the greatest and 
most popular of Englishmen. At the same time, it 
must be owned that in every respect this column 
is unfortunate and misplaced. Having seen it 
before it was elevated, we do not think the statue 
on the summit of the pillar is worthy of a better 
place; it is obviously one of the dullest of sculp- 
tures; yet, for the present, at any rate, we might 
be worse off than with such a production. The 
defect of the memorial as a whole, apart from 
its situation in a large instead of a small o 
space, is that it cuts the fagade of the National 
Gallery, as it is or ever can be, in halves, and 
dominates any structure which may be erected in 
Trafalgar Square. The composition of the memorial 
is lean and poor in its lines; it needs compression 
and concentration, so that the statue, which may 
be reckoned as a piece of architecture rather than 
sculpture, and its adjuncts, the panels on the 
base of the pillar and the effective lions should be 
brought together. We have before suggested that 
these defects might be remedied by taking away 
the shaft and capital of the column and placing 
the statue upon the base or plinth as that feature 
now is, with, of course, a suitable pedestal for the 
figure to raise it sufficiently above the base. This 
done, we should have a better design, the statue, 
panels and lions, which are the significant elements 
of the present composition, compressed and the 
insignificant ones excluded. The National Gallery 
and other buildings would be no longer dwarfed by 
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this absurd and absurdly-placed neighbour, and 
the whole square, or ‘‘open space,” would look 
as large again as it is now. The cost of doing this 
would be a trifle, and nobody would be offended. 
Even Mr. Baily’s friends could not complain that 
his figure of Nelson was brought into view. 


Messrs. Slater and Carpenter have completed 
the restoration of the fine old church of Mayfield, 
Sussex. The works comprise some specimens of 
modern Munich painted glass, ¢.c., transparencies, 
which are not in accord with the character of the 
Gothic building, where they are introduced, or with 
the principles of art as applied to glass. 


The cast from the statue of Marshal Keith, 
which was bestowed by the present King of 
Prussia upon Peterhead, the soldier’s native town, 
has been erected in Broad Street, upon a pedes- 
tal of the familiar granite of the place. This work 
is a duplicate in bronze of the figure in marble, 
which long stood in the Wilhelm Platz, Berlin, 
and has since been removed, to be protected from 
the weather, to the military school of the Prussian 
capital. It shows the Marshal standing in military 
costume, with a scroll in his hand. The history 
of the newly-erected sculpture is briefly this. The 
folks of Peterhead were, it seems, erroneously 
informed that the marble original was about to be 
removed from the Wilhelm Platz of Berlin, and 
not re-erected. Upon this, not being able to obtain 
a new statue of the famous man of their town, 
and desirous of commemorating him, they peti- 
tioned the Prussian authorities for a gift of the 
marble. Unable to concede this, because a new 
site was found for the marble, the authorities 
liberally bestowed a casting in bronze from the 
still-existing model in plaster of the statue which 
Friedrich the Great erected in honour of his potent 
soldier and friend. On the new pedestal is the fol- 
lowing inscription,—‘‘ Field-Marshal Keith, born 
at Inverugie, 1696; killed at the battle of Hoch- 
kirchen, 14th October, 1758: the gift of William I., 
King of Prussia, to the town of Peterhead, August, 
1868. Probus vixit, fortis obit.” 


Mr. Fergusson, among his plans for putting the 
monuments of the metropolis in a better condition 
has taken into consideration the present state of 
the statue of King Charles at Charing Cross, on 
which he has had a report from Mr. Thomas 
Milnes, the sculptor, but there is no likelihood of 
anything being done this season. 

The Government of India has sent an officer 
of the Royal Engineers to this country to organize 
the instruction of a party of sappers in all the 





processes of casting, for the purpose of proceeding 
during the next cold season to the jungle in Cen- | 
tral India and making a copy of the principal re- | 
maining gateway of the Sanchi Tope, near Bhilsa, 


The famous Mussulman monuments in the Fort | 
at Agra are to be preserved. The Governor of the 
North-West Provinces has directed the repair of 
all that can be saved, and the removal of other 
relics to the new Government Museum at Agra. 


A Correspondent writes as follows :— 
** August 20, 1869. 

“‘T purchased some time since, with other en- 
gravings, one 18x12, signed ‘Mich. Angeli 
Bonaroti, Florentini, Manu Sculpta. Rome. Cum 
privilegio D. Greg. XIII.’ The subject is the En- 
tombment of Christ, treated entirely differently from 
the painting lately purchased for the nation, sup- 
posed to be by the same master. Joseph and the 
two Marys are about to lift the body of Christ 
into an arched cave-tomb, which is open to the 
right. Joseph supports the head. He is dressed in 
a kind of monkish costume, peaked cowl, &c. The 
group is completed by one of the Marys on each 
side supporting the body. The distance is filled up 
by Calvary, with the three Crosses, some trees, &c. 
I have shown the engraving to several collectors, 
but it appears (in answer to my inquiries) unknown, 
but not, perhaps, to some of your readers.—W.H.” 


The Colonial coinage will form a special feature 
in Mr. Batty’s Catalogue of British Colonial 
Copper Coinage, it having previously only been 
slightly touched upon. The whole will give a full 
representation of the copper currency of the 





country and its dependencies, from Queen Elizabeth 
to the present time. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
eppe 


Gatety.—Mr. Robertson’s comedy of ‘ Dreams’ 
has been revived at this house. Important alter- 
ations have been made in the cast, and the piece 
itself has undergone some modifications. Miss 
Robertson, whose impersonation of the heroine 
was the best feature in the original performance, 
has been replaced by Miss Henrade, who is scarcely 
at home in the part; and the two characters 
formerly sustained by Mr. Alfred Wigan are now 
divided between Mr. Emery and Mr. H. Neville. 
As the Rittmeister Harfthal Mr. Emery is very 
vehement. He bounces about the stage in boisterous 
fashion, and fights as we might expect an Irishman 
to fight who finds himself free after a seven years’ 
enforced peace and seclusion. His performance was 
fussy and undignified. Mr. Neville acted carefully 
as Rudolph, but was as far as Mr. Wigan himself 
from conveying the idea of the German dreamer, 
of the play. The alterations in the conduct of the 
plot were intended to render the story more real- 
istic. Their effect was to detract from the poetry 
without adding to the probability of the drama. 
At the conclusion of the comedy, Mr. Gilbert’s 
amusing burlesque of ‘ Robert the Devil’ was per- 
formed. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

WE announce, with pleasure, the last perform- 
ance this evening of the burlesque, ‘ Joan of Arc.’ 
We congratulate clever actors that their humiliation 
has ceased. We regret that the English stage has 
been disgraced by ridiculing the sublimest woman 
that ever wore human form. 

The Theatre Royal, Dublin, opened for the 
season on Monday, with Mr. Toole in Michael 
Garner and Oliver Twist. This now somewhat 
erratic actor was announced as “the ¢ come- 
dian,” and the bills stated that he had played 
Oliver Twist in London one thousand nights. This 
statement, we take it, must not guide modern stage 
annalists. 

Mr. J. F. Booth, brother of the slayer of Pre- 
sident Lincoln, has just closed a successful engage- 


' ment at the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin. Mr. Booth, 


whose father was the Lucius Junius Booth who 
for a brief moment shook Edmund Kean’s throne 
more than half a century ago, chiefly played melo- 
dramatic characters. 

The Secretary to the Committee of Council on 
Education has announced to the Secretary of the 
Tonic Sol-fa College that, for the purposes of musical 
instruction in elementary schools and training col- 
leges, their Lordships are prepared to accept the 
Tonic Sol-fa Method and the Tonic Sol-fa Notation 
upon the same terms as shall from time to time be 
applicable to the ordinary method and notation. 
The music-paper set in the December Examinations 
to the candidates for teacher’s certificates will be 
so arranged that questions can be answered by 
pupils who have been instructed under the Tonic 
Sol-fa as well as under the ordinary system of nota- 
tion. The Committee of Council, in offering to 
examine candidates instructed according to dif- 
ferent systems upon equal terms, expresses no 
opinion respecting the comparative merits of those 
systems. 

The Milan T7rovatore announces that the Princess 
de Solms (Countess Ratazzi) is writing both words 
and music of a new opera, entitled ‘ Byron.’ 

Le Figaro announces the forthcoming marriage 
at Wiesbaden of Mdlle. Stella Collas to a 
M. Proukovskoi. 

There is talk of a ‘ Jeanne d’Arc,’ by M. Mermet, 
at the Grand Opéra, with Mdlle. Nilsson in the 
title réle. ‘ Out of the water into the fire,” says a 
Paris journal, referring to the Swedish Ophelia. 

A new opera, entitled ‘Mootla,’ purely an 
American production, is to be brought out at the 
New York Academy of Music, October the 7th. 
The composer now on the staff of the Tribune, was 
previously city editor and musical critic of the 
Daily Union. 





A Mr. Ossian E. Dodge, of Minnesota, is. said 
to have invented an “ acoustic register,” by means 
of which he tunes concert halls to the size of the 
audience, and makes a whisper audible whether 
there be ten or ten thousand.to hear. 


Mr. Gilmore, of Boston Jubilee fame, has 
sailed for Europe in search of materials for a still 
larger festival, to be held next.year. ‘‘ Woe to his 
reputation,” says an American , “if he does 
not give us a hall, holding 200,000 people, and an 
orchestra of about 50,000.” 

Auber'’s new opera, ‘ Réve d’Amour,’ will be pro- 
duced earlier than was anticipated. The first re- 
presentation will take place in October; future 
performances to alternate with those of ‘La Petite 
Fadette.’ 

Le Ménestrel says that ‘ Noé,’ a new opera by 
Halévy, will be produced at the Lyrique next 
winter, the family of the deceased composer having 
placed it in M. Pasdeloup’s hands for that purpose. 


The Lyrique will re-open on September the 2nd, 
the Athénée September 4th, the Italiens October 
2nd with Madame Patti. 


M. Sardou has at length accorded to French 
country managers the long-sought permission to 
play ‘ Patrie.’ 

The Porte St.-Martin will re-open this evening, 
with ‘ Patrie.’ Mdlle. Rousseil will succeed Mdille. 
Fargueil as the heroine, and M. Charles Lemaitre 
will resume the réle of Karloo. 


Lucas, who succeeded Batty as Lion Tamer at the 
Hippodrome, has been slain by his beasts. Armed 
only with a whip he entered a cage wherein were 
four lions. A lioness, who had previously injured 
one of the keepers, seized him from behind by the 
arm while one of her companions fastened on his 
neck. One of the attendants saw his danger, and 
immediately seizing a gun rushed into the cage. 
Using the weapon as a club, he compelled the 
animals to quit their hold, and succeeded in drag- 
ging forth the unfortunate man, whose wounds 
were severe, and have since proved fatal. The 
name of the man by whom Lucas was rescued is 
Joseph Menandi or Pepe. It may damp the ardour 
of those who wish to see a repetition of the per- 
formance to know that the cage was in the confu- 
sion left open and that the animals had the chance 
of a promenade among the audience. 

‘Pourquoi lon Aime,’ a comedy by M. de Leris, 
produced at the Vaudeville, does not quite solve 
the problem suggested by its title. Its hero, 
Edmond, has, according to the logic of love, a 
most reasonable motive for loving in his desire to 
thwart the wishes of his friends. His uncle has 
chosen for him a wife who is beautiful, rich, and 
good tempered. Edmond has fixed his mind upon 
one who has none of these advantages. But love 
protects his votary, and proves him to have been 
in the right. Eudoxie, whom Edmond has chosen, 
is interesting if not pretty; her virtues atone for 
her want of wealth, and her quickness of temper is, 
as his love-sharpened eyes have seen, due to her 
affection for him and the feeling that her poverty 
will not allow her to marry him. The clear-sighted 
lover settles a large sum of money upon his mis- 
tress, who is induced to believe it comes from an 
unknown creditor of her father: Success attends 
the experiment, and M. Edmond receives back 
again his money accompanied by the prize he 
seeks, 

At the Gymnase two novelties have been pro- 
duced. ‘Le Coup d’Eventail’ is a farce by M. Ch. 
Nuitter and L’Dépretz. A young writer of 
romances, who has taken furnished apartments, 
has an agreeable interruption to his studies in the 
shape of a visit from a young and beautiful woman. 
For awhile he believes himself about to be the hero 
of a romance, such as he has sometimes invented. 
But the lady only comes to see a spot which has 
to her the tenderest associations, and the would-be 
Don Juan is astonished to find himself in the end 
enacting the benevolent father and reconciling 
two lovers whom a misinterpretation had divorced. 
—‘ Ernest,’ by MM. Clairville and O. Gastineau, 
is a trifle not over-moral in idea. Ernest is a 
domestic who has so long been accustomed to aid 
in the intrigues of his mistresses that when by 
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chance he gets into a virtuous family he makes 
the most stupid of blunders. The uncle, the cousin, 
and the very husband of his mistress are taken 
for lovers and are ushered into her room with the 
utmost mystery. When the error is detected the 
servant gives warning. He has been too long in 
the employ of vice to take up with the ways of 
virtue. Victorin made this repulsive character fairly 
amusing, but the piece was not well received. 

At the Variétés, ‘L’Homme & la Clef,’ a one-act 
farce, by M. Ludovic Halévy, has been played. 
A man who has allowed his key to be put down 
the back of a lady who has fainted, forgets to re- 
deem it. Applying for it at an unseasonable hour 
he incurs many inconvenient suspicions. This trifle 
was rather improper and fairly successful. 

M. Louis-Frangois-Théodore Anne, whose death 
is announced from Paris, was a well-known jour- 
nalist and dramatist. He was born in 1797, entered 
the army in 1814, and was, until the Revolution 
of July, in the Gardes du corps (compagnie de 
Noailles). His fidelity to the elder branch of the 
Bourbons would not allow him to continue in the 
service. He resigned accordingly, and commenced 
to write for the Royalist press and the stage. 
Among the dramas and libretti which he wrote 
alone are ‘Le Guerillero,’ produced in 1842, with 
Halévy’s music, at the Opéra Comique; ‘ Marie 
Stuart,’ set to music by Niedermayer, and played 
at the Opéra; ‘L’Enfant du Régiment,’ brought 
out at the Ambigu; and the ‘Chambre Rouge,’ 
played at the Gaité. He also wrote many historical 
sketches and some romances. 

The date of Rossini’s death has been inscribed 
underneath the bust of the composer which adorns 
the fagade of the new Paris Opera-house. There is 
now only one bust without a like inscription: that 
of M. Auber. 

The municipal Council of Bordeaux has with- 
drawn the subvention to the Grand Théatre. The 
reason does not appear, but L’Zurope Artiste 
exclaims ‘‘ Incroyable !...Incroyable!...” 

L’Europe Artiste asserts that M. Carvalho has 
been appointed superintendent of the Cairo theatres. 

Signor Verdi will not visit Naples as was 
expected, to superintend the production of his 
newly-modelled ‘Forza del Destino.’ It appears 
the company is not up to the mark. 


Signor Marchetti, the composer of ‘ Ruy Blas,’ 
has written a new work entitled ‘Gustavo Wasa.’ 

Signor Petrella has sought and obtained the 
permission of Alexandre Manzoni to dramatize 
and set to music his ‘ Les Fiancés.’ 

Mdlle. Céline Montaland has accepted an engage- 
ment for Berlin. 

The tenor, Emilio Pancani, is said to have 
obtained a remarkable triumph at Naples in 
‘Norma.’ Italy is the land of remarkable triumphs 
by tenors of whom we never hear again. The 
value of Signor Pancani, therefore, is not yet clear. 

The following gentlemen were among those 
nominated to the Legion of Honour on the 15th 
inst.:—Officer, M. Victorien Sardou; Chevaliers, 
MM. Henri Meilhac, Gustave Lemoine, Edmond 
Gondinet, Ernest Boulanger (composer), Bagier 
(ThéAtre Italien), Rubé, Vervoisse (composer of 
religious music), Mériel (Toulouse Conservatoire), 
and Magnien, of the Conservatoire de Lille. 


The Madrid Opera House has been conceded to 
a M. Robles for five years, conditionally upon his 
giving ninety representations each season. The 
works to be first performed are ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ 
‘Oberon,’ and Nicolai’s ‘ Merry Wives.’ 

Prof. Beck’s Hymn, written for the inauguration 
of Goethe’s monument, has been set to music by 
Prof. Rheinberger. 

Herr Carl Mietzke, chef d’orchestre at the Court 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, took his violin across the 
Atlantic and played it at the Boston Festival. 
Herr Mietzke is over sixty years. 











MISCELLANEA 
Pike v. Nicholas.—A_ question of interest to 
literary men is whether Vice Chancellor James’s 
opinion in this case can stand. It is to be tried on 





appeal. Has A. a patent in all the contents of his 
book, whencesoever he has derived them, so that 
B, writing on the same subject, at the same time, 
and consulting the same or other sources, cannot 
embody similar matter in his work without autho- 
rity from A? There is originality in this case that 
will try the judgment of the Court. No pretence 
was made of a charge of copying. The books had 
in part similar matter, but with dissimilar style 
and independent elaboration. It will be curious to 
see how the law will ultimately turn the balance. 


The Mother of Two Poets.—Husheafe, I would 
suggest, should be read as Hus-Sheafe, one s being 
dropped out: it means Sheafe-house, or House- 
sheafe ; ‘‘each adds to each a double charm ;” the 
Sheafe were nought without the house ; the house 
a mere anonymous house but for the Sheafe. The 
word Sheafe, in various forms, has been common 
in England; there was a Baronet of that name, 
belonging to an Anglo-American family ; and we 
have Shef-field in two counties ; the word as used 
here may mean a shelving bank, and indicates that 
particular shelf, or rise of ground, that had the 
big house upon it. The word sheaf, a bundle of 
corn, is traced to A.S. scéifan, ‘to cast down,” as 
applied to cut corn; but it is closely allied to 
scafan, whence sceafa, a “shaver,” 7.e. a carpen- 
ter's plane. This at once suggests the real word 
scylfe, a shelf. A. Hatt. 

Yarmouth.—The derivation of this name is, 
prima facie, plain enough. Popular philology at 
once pronounces it to signify ‘‘the mouth of the 
river Yare”; and such names as Weymouth, Ply- 
mouth and Portsmouth are appealed to for confir- 
mation. But this explanation does not meet all, if 
any, of the cases, and is, therefore, so far untenable. 
Portsmouth does not mean “ the mouth of the river 
Port,” and as little, I believe, do Weymouth and 
Plymouth mean what they seem to mean. This mis- 
interpretation is based on an erroneous sense of 
mouth. This word, as here applied, originally meant 
“harbour” (Max Miiller); so that Portsmouth = 
Ports-harbour, port representing the Roman portus, 
and the explanatory adjunct mouth the Saxon mutha 
= portus. Yarmouth, therefore, means the Yare- 
harbour. Now yare, which is still current in Nor- 
folk, and is pronounced yar, = brisk, active, lively. 
And this epithet very accurately represents the 
nature of the current within the port proper, which 
is so strong that the entrance at the pier-head is 
named ‘‘the Brush.” This briskness of the current 
is a physical necessity. As the tide rises, a large 
body of water accumulates at Breydon Water and 
Burgh Flats, which, as the tide falls, has to make 
its escape by a long narrow outlet, like the contents 
of a flask. To the strength of the local tide I hold 
that Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, also owes its name. 
The spelling Jernemutha, quoted by ‘B. L.,” I 
look upon as merely the Continental mode of repre- 
senting the sound of y initial in Englishand Hebrew, 
Yacoob being written Jacob, and York House 
Jorchaux, some 200 years ago. With respect to 
Cen tir, ken = head, and kent = heads, without any 
adjunct. Cantia and Cantium (Cesar) are but 
Latinized forms of Kent, as Canta and Canter, 
i. g. Canta, are the Saxonized. That the Celts 
called Kent Cean tir is, of course, purely conjec- 
tural, and is opposed to established facts, as it is 
both contrary to general usage, and Cesar, in that 
case, would have written it Cantiriwm. I dissent 
in toto from ‘‘B. L.” with reference to his dis- 
paragement of local peculiarities as guides in the 
interpretation of local names. I hold the common 
opinion, that the cardinal principle of aboriginal 
names is, that they are descriptive of some local 
feature. It seems to me that such words as ken, 
dun, combe, being appellatives in daily use, could 
no more have been affixed arbitrarily by the earlier 
immigrants to particular places than Englishmen 
of the present day could call certain spots by the 
names of bluff, hill, hollow,’when no such physical 
peculiarities really existed there. Let me add, that 
I hold the famous “‘ Breydon” (= Broading) to be 
merely a slight corruption of the north-country 
braiding, which, all but literatim, appearsin Brading, 
Isle of Wight. W. B. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS. —T. W.—W. B.—P. K.— 
H, P, M_—H, B, W.—G. 8.—J. C.—C, B.—received. 
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SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS in PARA- 
GUAY: a Narrative of Personal Pxperionse amongstthe Para. 
gua: y G. F. MASTERMAN, late Assistant-Surgeon 
of the Paraguayan Military Service. 8vo. with Map, price 128, 


From LONDON BRIDGE to LOMBARDY 
by a MACADAMIZED ROUTE. By W. R. RICHARDSON, 
= 50 Original Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. g8yo. cloth, 

LOST AMID the FOGS: Sketches of Life 


in Newfoundland. By Lieut.-Col. M‘CREA. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


COLORADO: its Resources, Parks, and 
Prospects as a New Field for Emigration ; with an Account of 
the Trenchara and Costilla Estates in the San Luis Park. By 
WILLIAM BLACKMORE. With Maps and Photographs, 
4to. cloth, 15s. [Just — 


TWO YEARS BEFORE the MAST and 
TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AFTER. An entirely New Edi- 
tion of Mr. Dana’s Narrative extended. With Notes and Re. 
visions. Copyright Edition. Feap. 8vo. 63. 


OUR NEW WAY ROUND the WORLD. 


Two Years of Travel by CHARLES CARLETON C 7% 
8vo. with 100 Illustrations and Maps, 128, OFFIN. 


NOTES on YACHTS. By Edwin Brett. 


Feap. 8vo. with an Illustration by John Brett, engraved by 
J. D. Cooper, 68. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
OLD-TOWN FOLKS. By the Author of 


‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 3 vols. (Third Edition this day. 


“A novel of great power and beauty, and something more than 
a mere novel—we mean that it is worth thoughtful people’s read- 
ing..... It is a finished literary work, and will well repay the 
reading.”—Literary Churchman. 


“There are few writers who could recall such a condition of 
things and persons more graphically than Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
and we may say at once that *Old-Town Folks’ is as racy a pro- 
duction in its painting of character as it is picturesque in its 
description of scenery and costume and of the town itself. We do 
not remember to have seen the author more in her element than 
in these volumes. They have all her playful humour, her marked 
individuality, and her sympathy with whatever is kindly and 
good.”—Morning Post. 


“Mrs. Beecher Stowe seems to have recovered all her old fas- 
cinating power of making homely scenes of more interest to the 
reader than the most exciting sensational incidents, and in touches 
of sly humour and sustained faculty of character-drawing she 
carries on from first to last with unflagging ag | 

ily Telegraph. 


“The present work, although it cannot lay claim to the same 
nobility of purpose as ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ is yet above it as 
a literary composition, and will do more to place the name of 
the authoress among the higher ranks of her craft than any pre- 
vious effort of her pen. The authoress enters with heart and 
soul into the various shades of character that were distinctive 
of a religious state of society now passed away, or existing only in 
scattered situations ; and her language, Lswretee bs and terse, 
has all that nameless charm that we are accustomed to admire in 
the sweet pages of Washington Irving....We rarely get hold of 
so sensible and well-written a work, and might fill our columns 
with gems taken from these pages; but as that would not 
after all give any correct notion of the work in its entirety, 
we can only commend it to all who are capable of appreciating 
a thoughtful work where exciting interest is made subservient 
to solid reasoning, and where every chapter yields something 
that may teach as well as amuse.”— Examiner. 


LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. 


By R. D. BLACKMOOR. 3 vols. 


“ Narrated with great power.”—Atheneum. 


“In our judgment, nobody since the days of Defoe has been so 
successful as the author of * Lorna Doone.’....There are chapters 
in ‘ Lorna Doone’ which are as simply and nobly written as if they 
were the work of Homer. The book is emphatically a good book 
—the result of a rare combination of keen insight and loving 
labour.”—Press. 

‘It continually reminds us of the best of Scott's novels as we see 
the life-like sketching of the subordinate characters, not one of 
which we could afford to lose.”—Spectator. 


New and Cheaper Edition of ‘A MERE 
STORY.’ By the Author of ‘ Lady Grace,’ ‘ Twice Lost,’ éc. 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece by Sipvey Hatt, 6s. 


The BLACKBIRD of BADEN, and Other 


Stories. By ROBERT BLACK, M.A. 68. 


EDELWEISS: a Story of Swiss Life. By 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 


The STORY of FOUR LITTLE WOMEN. 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 2 vols. fcap. 78. 





London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 28. each, sewed, or 28. 6d. each, cloth, 
IHOMSON’S SEASONS, we Notes and 

other Aids for Students and Learn ia AnD f 
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Just published, in crown 8vo. price 2s. cloth, 


OOK the FIRST of HORACE'’S SATIRES, 
B a Rh hythmical pe Translation with Notes. By R. M. M.A., of Lincoln College, 
MILLINGTON, M.A. } TEAFPR —, M.A. Oxon., late oe Brieclnt of the Diwinstone 
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Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


ADAPTED TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, and KEY, price 28. 6d. 


I : <n OWARD’S LATIN EX- 
Just published, in 18mo. price One Shilling, TENDED. New Edition, ada sain ig the Saar of the 
ANDBOOK of MILITARY ARITH- | Tble “Eiese, Sad Primer by H. PRIOR, M.A., late Scholar of 
METIC, including M om Ledger, and Regimental Savings | , Pree a: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
Bank Accounts, &c.; with Rules and Examples for making the 
Now ready, oblong, xv—396, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Calculations required pees | petares. peatanat grt the 7 wee 
of Non-Commissioned Officers an enofthe Army. By T COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
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ANDERSON, Army Schoolmaster. | Fre ais Saas B 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. | EDWIN A NOTLEY A Copious, VOCABULARY Aiphe. 
betically arranged, is appended. 
“ The work is essentially of a ctical ch ter.”—Ath 
ee omen ae of this Grammar is excellent.”—London Review. 
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: fribner & Co. 60, “Paternoster-tow. 
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MR. CALDER’S SMALLER SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
Just published, in 18mo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 


RITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By the Rev. 
F. CALDER, M. ine — yom vage ve Grammar —— 
Chesterfield. Abridged rom the Author’s *‘ Familiar Explanation 
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BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 


Containing a List, irrespective of Publisher, of all the best Books and Maps suitable for the British and Continental 
Traveller, may be had gratis on application, or per post, for one stamp. 
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London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORTS 
Obtained, and Mounted in the usual form. VISES also procured. 


For further particulars, including the Forms of Application, Cost of Passport, Visés, &c., see STANFORD'S PASSPORT 
CIRCULAR, which will be forwarded free per post on application. 





London: EpwarD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 


AGENT, by APPOINTMENT, for the Sale of the ORDNANCE SURVEY and GEOLOGICAL SURVEY MAPS and 
PUBLICATIONS, and ADMIRALTY CHARTS, 





BY ORDER OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
On the scale of One Inch to a Mile, 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


Prepared under the superintendence of 
Colonel Sir HENRY JAMES, R.E. F.R.S. 
In 110 Divisions, nearly all of which are published. 


Some of the Divisions are printed on a large single sheet, plain, 2s, 6d.; or coloured, 4s. 67. Other Divisions are 


printed on two or four smaller sheets, plain, 1s. ; coloured, 1s, 6d. each. Any Division can be had mounted, in a pocket 
case, at an additional cost of 2s. 6d. 


An Index-Map, defining the contents of each Division, and distinguishing those divided into two or four small 
sheets, may be had gratis, on application, or will be forwarded per post on receipt of one stamp. 


A complete CATALOGUE of the Maps and other Publications of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, with Five Maps, can be had, price 6d.; per post, 7d. (New Edition, nearly ready.) 


London: Epwarp SranrorpD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Agent by Appointment. 








BY AUTHORITY OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


Published under the superintendence of 


Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Bart. K.C.B. &c., 


Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 
The Map is the Ordnance 1-inch Series, specially adapted, and coloured geologically ; arranged in 110 Divisions, of 
which about 72 are published, and others are in progress. 
Some of the Divisions are printed on a single sheet, size 27 inches by 40. Other yo gg are printed on two or 
four smaller sheets. Price of the large sheets, Ss. 6d. and 4s. ; ; of the smaller, 3s, and 1s. e: 


For full particulars of the Maps, Sections, Memoirs, and other Publications of the Geological Survey of the United 


Kingdom, with Index-Maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland, showing the published sheets, see STANFORD'S GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY CATALOGUE, per post on receipt of one stamp. 


London: Epwarp STANForD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S,W. 
Agent by Appointment, 





TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—o—_ 
RIG-VEDA-SANHITA : the Sacred Hymns of 


rahmans. Translated an: net by F. M 
AS M.A. LL.D. Fellow of Pagina Is College Pre 
fessor of Com parative ology at Oxford, .— Member of 
the Institute of France, Xe. &c. Vol. 1. HYMNS to the 
MARUTS, or the STORM -GODS. 8yo. pp. clii—264, cloth, 





BUDDHAGHOSHA’S PARABLES. _ Trans- 
lated from the Burmese H. T. ROGERS, R.E. 
With an Introduction, containing og Buddha's 8 * pam adam 5 
or,, Path at Virt he 
MULLE. fom — tn cae 

A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR fh SOUTH 
AFRICAN LANGUAGES. By H. J. 

Vol. I., containi 


BL Ph.D. 
ing, 1. Phonol: 7 The Gonord{ Section T. 
The Noun). 8vo. 4 xxxvi—s22, cloth, 168. . 
FREE TOWN LIBRARIES: their Formation 
Management, and History—in Britain, France, Germ: 
Amerioa. Together wan Brief Notices of f Book- Collectors 
= of the respective Places of Deposit of their surviving ine 
=a. By EDWARD EDWARDS. 8yo. pp. xvi—634, 
10 
LIVES of the FOUNDERS, AUGMENTORS, 
and OTHER BENEFACTORS of the BRITISH bomen 9 
1570—1870. Based on New Researches at the Rolls House, &c. 
Re, EDWARD EDWARDS. In 1 vol. 8vo. with many Tilus- 
tra! [In November. 
The FALL of the SUGAS PLANTERS of 
JAMAICA, with Remarks on 
“iy on the Labour Question int thas Island. 8yo. pp. 60, sewed, 


HIN TS on the FORMATION of SMALL 
LIBRARIES, jatpaet for Public Use. By WM. E. A. 
AXON, F.R.S.L. Pp. 8, sewed, 1d. 

The LAW of MAGNITUDE; or, the Elemen- 
tary Rules of Arithmetic and Al; bra Pepenstnates, By 
FRANCIS GUTHRIE, LL.B. U. § Lon d., Professor of Ma- 
thematics at Graaf Remit Coll., Cape Colony. Lin the press. 


A HISTORY of the EGYPTIAN REVOLU- 
TION, from the Period of the Mamelukes to the Death of 
Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral 
radition, and Local Research. By A. A. PATON, F.B.G.S., 
Author of * Researches on the Danube and the Adriatic. 
second Enlarged Edition. 2 vols. LIn the press. » 
ESSAYS, PHILOSOPHICAL and THEO- 
LOGICAL. By JAMES MARTINEAU, 2 yols. crown 8yo, 
pp. vi—424 and vi—430, cloth, 21g. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR, for the Use of 
English Students, ado = 8 fe the Eyalts Frboale by_ the 
Imperial Council of Public Instructi ANTONIN 
ROCHE, Director of the Educational ®t, of London, and 
me of the Legion of Honour. Crown 8vo. pp. xii—176, 
clo 

ROBERT OWEN: the Founder of Socialism in 
England. By ARTHUR J. BOOTH, M.A. Crown 6yo. 
pp. viii—220, cloth, 58. 

SHUT YOUR MOUTH. By Georce Car in. 


With 26 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. Crown 
8vo. pp. 92, cloth, 28. 


MISCELLAN IES, Acndnnionl and Historical. 
Contents.—1. Fragments on Logic ing Selections from a 
MS. Second Tpditien of thes “Lorie, hain ed in 1835). 2. Four 
Le Poetry. ures * the Forms of 

ms. 4. A Fo of gy Fragment on 

Liberal Instruction in Mathematics._ 6. loeution » a Part 
of Education. 7. Essay on National Loans. By NEW- 
MAN, Emeritus Professor of University College’: token. 8yo. 
pp. 376, cloth, 78. 6d. 

CHOIX D’OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, 
HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES et LITTERAIRES de SYL- 
VAIN VAN DE WEYER. Précédés d’avant-propos de 
Editeur. Deuzxidme Série. Contents.—1. Simon Stevin et M. 
Dumortier, 1845, 2. Le Marquis de Sy et M. Poupar.—De la 
Littérature de 'Exil, 1857. 3. Lettre & Lord Aberdeen, 1832. 
4. La Hollande et la conference, 1833. 5. Dissertation sur le 
Devoir, 1823. Crown 8vo. half bound Roxburghe style, 12s. 


The GOLD FIELDS and MINERAL DIS- 
TRICTS of VICTORIA; with Notes on the Modes of Occur- 
rence of Gold andother Metals and Minerals. By R. BROUGH 
SMYTH, F.G.S. Printed at the expense of the Colonial 
Government. Shortl 


rity. 
The INFLUENCE of the ENGLISH and 
WELSH pane . each other, exhibited in the 
Vocabularies of the T es. Intended to — the 
importance to Philologers, Sunt uaries, Ethn: ers, and 
others of HR due ~~. the Celtic Fanon of the 
Indo-Germani 8q » PP. 32, 1s. 
FIVE YEARS in ‘BRITISH GUIANA: a 
Description of that Country and its “ es, and an Account 
of their Political and Social Condition. JOSEPH BEAU- 
mg te f Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late Chief Justice 
of Bri Guiana. Un the press. 
The THEORY of the ARTS ; am Ast 3 . Rela- 
lation to Nature, Civilizatio an 
Investigation, ge | and a ritheal | into tie ‘Ongin, ise, 
Province, Principles, and Application of each of the Arts. B 
GEORGE HARRIS, FSA, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
st Low, Author of * Civilization Considered as a Science.” In 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, L ‘Nearly ready. 


The ETHICS and LETTERS of B. DE 


SPINOZA. From the Latin. With a Life of the Philosopher 
and a Summary of his Doctrine. (In the press. 


A LEXICON of MODERN GREEK-ENG- 
POULOS. ‘Becnnd Part, ENGLISH MODERN ORBER. 
8yo. pp. 582, cloth, 15s. 


The SNAKES of AUSTRALIA: an Eiestentad 


and D e of all the Known Species. 
GuRAKD SRRerET F. %. OMSS.. fo , Curator — ed 


e A useum. covers, pp. XXv—100, 
wit 33 Plates of Illustrations, 11. 88. (Shortly, 
London: TRUBNER & CO. 60, Paternoster-row. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS at all Libraries. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA: an Exploration of the 


‘Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous 
Illustrations. (Just Yy. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life 


and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and ‘Shee Edition, with Corrections and Addi- 
tions, in 1 vol. 7s. 6d. [Vow ready. 





Now ready, TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, for Szpremser. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
A COUNTY FAMILY: «a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir}; 


Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. (This day. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: «a Novel. By Justin M°Carthy, 
Author of ‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ ‘ Paul Massie,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
The CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel.; ONLY A WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Occupations of a Retired Life” In3 vols. By the EARL OF DESART. In2vols. [Ready this day. 
(Ready this day. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel, The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a 


By RUSSELL GRAY, Author of ‘John Haller’s Niece,’ Novel. By J. M. C —— Author of ‘ The Mosaic-Worker’s 
* Never—For Ever,’ &. In 3 vols. (Ready this day. Daughter.’ In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


SIMPLE as a DOVE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Olive 


Varcoe,’ &c. 3 vols. [Second Edition, this day. 


The WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. By J. 8S. Le Fanu, 


Author of ‘Uncle Silas,’ ‘Guy Deverell,’ ‘ Haunted Lives,’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author 


of ‘George Geith,’ ‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘City and Suburb,” &c. 8 vols. [Just ready. 


A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. In | FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the 


1 vol. (Ready this day. Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 


LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. By Joseph Verey. 


In 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 





TINSLEYS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. By the Author of ‘Cometh 


Up as a Flower,’ ‘ Red as a Rose,’ &c. [This day. 
The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. MAURICE DERING. BLACK SHEEP. 
The ROCK A-HEAD. The DOWER-HOUSE. BARREN HONOUR. 
The PRETTY WIDOW. SANS MERCI. SWORD and GOWN. 
MISS FORRESTER. The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
‘THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The real 


NICKEL- SILVER, introduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messrs, Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 





























































| | 

Fiddle | Bc Fiddle 
or Bead. |Thread.| King’s. or Bead. Thread. King’s. 

Old | Old 

Silver. | } Silver. 
£84.8.8.4.£.8048. 8. & 2.4.8. 9. d.\£. &. d@.\&. 8. d. 
12 Table Forks.. 1110031023202 650 Brought forward .. 619 09 3 6914 010 5 0 
12 Table Spoons 1110023102202 50 2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ..... 030040040046 
12 Dessert Forks...... 112017 0110 O 111 0 1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl . 0160200323008 8 
12 Desser’ Spoons +1201 70110 O}11l1 0 1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .......... 026036036040 
12 Tea Spoons ... -|014 0019 011012 0 1 Pair of Fish Carvers 0196130130130 
6 Eee Spoons, gilt bow -|0 9 0/012 0/012 0013 6 1 Batter Knife 3.0 0040048 
2 Sauce Ladl 1/0 6008008 008 0 Soup Ladle .. 0014 0015 0 
i deevieees i. i 6008 609009 6 i Sugar Sifter oe 0040046 
Carried forward 16 09 3 6914 010 5 0 9 1 61116 012 8 613 2 6 





These are all as strongly plated, and are in every respect at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices. 

Any.article to be had singly at the same prices. An Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative number of 
Knives, &c., 2l. 15s. 

A second quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :—Table Spoons and Forks, 11. 2s. per dozen ; Dessert ditto, 16s. per 
dozen ; Tea Spoons, 10s. per dozen. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish-Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 

The largest Stock in,existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, and of the new Plated Fish- eating Knives and 
Forks, and Carvers 

Ail kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING TFRONMONGER, 


By appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends.a Catalogue gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


Electro Plate, Marble otmer Pieces, Table Cutlery, Bedding and Bed-hangings, 
Britannia Metal Goods, Kitchen ane an oy and Candelabra, d-room Cabinet Furniture, 
Dish Govern Hot-water Dishes, | Lamps, G: ageliel Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery Goods, and 

Stoves and Fenders, Tea Trays, Urs: and Kettles, | Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Kitchen Utensils. 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 8, and 4, Newman- 
street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, Newman-yard, London. 


With the present Railway Facilities, the cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom 
is trifling. WILLIAM S, BURTON will alw ays, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 





Royal 18mo. cloth extra, 28.; free by post, 29. ad, 
IVE BREAD, GAIN LOVE. Miss 
METEYARD, Author of the ‘ Life of Wedgwood. By 
London : William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 


Out this day, price 1s. ; post free for 13 stamps, 


[MEEDIMENTS of SPEECH, 2 A MMER. 
ansbristBin Te Hebe he rinse hs 
late’ sician t 
Consumption Hospital . te = r North Tendon 
London: H. Renshaw, 356, Strand. 








Demy 4to. price 18s. 
THESAURUS SILURICUS. 
HE FLORA and FAUNA of the SILURIAN 
PERIOD. With Addenda (f 
JOHN J. BIGSBY, MDP RS.F GS ken“ UUisitions). By 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, cloth boards, price 63, 


Pron -GLACIAL MAN, and GEOLOGICAL 
hee Pry ot for Three Millions of Years before the Year 
Hocentntait at earths Orbit for Pour Millions af eco the 
ccentricity of the s Orbit for Four fY¥ 
Frenne Ton 0) u! iions of Years. By 
The ADDENDA. can be had separately by Purcha: 
First Edition, price 1s. . whee OR the 
Dublin: Hodges, Foster & Co. 104, Geatem street. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & 


WORKS ON IMPEDIMENTS IN SPEECH. 
Now ready, price 38. 6d. cloth, 8vo. 
N STAMMERING and STUTTERING: 
their eae 3 a Treatment. By JAMES HUNT, Ph.D. 
=— ~~ — or of ‘A Manual of the Philosophy of Voice and 
peec 





Also, price 28. cloth, 
The IRRATIONALE of SPEECH; or, Hints 
to Stammerers. By a MINUTE PHILOSOPHER. 
London: Longmans and Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 





In 1 vol. cloth, 8vo. with Portrait, price 198. 6d. 


N ATURE-STUDY, as Applicable to the 
Poroeme “ POETRY and ELOQUENCE. 
HENRY DIRCKS, C. LL. 
__ London; BE Moxon, Son & Co. 44, Dover- street, Piccadilly, 
(\HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire, 
Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, 
of Sys cons any 4 -room Doors, and_Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB ON, t. Paul’s Churehy: ard, London. 


OM PENS ATION 
IN CASE OF INJURY, and 
A FIXED Pe. M a CASE OF PEATE, caused by 
CIDENT OF ANY KIN 
my < secured by a Policy a ‘the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5a. ee 1, jaeer. at Death, and 
an Allowance at the rate of 61. per week for ury. 

For particulars apply i ~— a at the Tiley Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at t' 

Offices—64, CORN nana, "ae - REGENT-STREET. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomsBarp-stReer 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now remitted. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, Un- 
forfeitable, eee 5 —_ Unchallengeable, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1848. 
82, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 
Branch Office—7, King-street, St. James's. 

These Policies enable the assured to go to and reside in any part 
of the World, without extra Premium, and contain a table of 
withdrawals, showing at one glance the sum that may at any 
time be withdrawn. LTENRY HARBEN, Secretary. 

Special Agents Wanted. 


[MPEBRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office—No. 16, PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
The outstanding sums assured by this Company, with the 
Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 2,800,000, and the 
Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in first-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of 950,0007. 
The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine 
times the Premium Inco 
It will hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to 
the Policyholders. Attention is invited to the Prospectus of the 
Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances 
may be effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal 
conditions. 
The ae also grants Annuities and Endowments. 
pectuses may be obtained ve the Offices as above, and of 
the psents aipoumtwse the ae ney 
DREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


























LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Invested Assets—Five Pillicns Four Hundred and Twenty-five 
housand Poun 
Annual at. pends of Half a Million. 
Since its establishment in 1823, the Society has paid in Claims 
.- on death the sum of 7,914. 4,2991., including 1,801,365/. in respect 
Bonuses added to the sums ori inally assured, Four-Fifths 
of the Profits allotted to the Assured Quinquennia ly. 
Bonuses hitherto added to Policies—U pwards of Four Millions. 
Pros pectuses, Stz atements of Accounts, &c., may be obtaine 
at the Society’s Oflice, Fleet- fers) London 








FFITH “DAVIES, Actuary. 
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PELICAN 


IFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797. 
70, LOMBARD-STREET, City, and 57, CHARING CROSS, 
Westminster. 


Directors. 
nary R. Brand, Esq. M.P. Kirkman D. Hodgso: 
Benrius’ E. Coope, Esq. Henry pak Velicnd ie, 
John Coope Davis, Esq. Sir John Lubboe! 


Farquhar, Esq. John Stewart cao zt Fe. 
og te anmel Goodhart Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. | M. Wyvill, jun., Esa. 
=~ mepapnene CONDITION. 
Sums Assured . 
Invested Funds. 
Income 


£3,000,000. 
£1.200,000. 
40,000. 








BONUS NOTICE. 
At the Fourth Septennial Division of Profit, the Cash Bonus 


awarded to Policies of 28 years’ standing was 37 1.138. per cent. 
on the amount of Premiums received in the last seven years. 

The Additions made to Policies vary from 1l. 5s. to 2U. lls. 8d. 
per cent. per annum on the sum assured, and give an average of 
more than 1l. 15s. per cent. per annum at all ages. 

LOANS 

In connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in 
sums of not less than 5vvl. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Beepenh apply at the Offices as 
above, or to the Agents for the Company 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


TATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHU RCH-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 
Accumulated Capital . 
Gross Annual Income... 
Total amount paid in Claims since 1835 
Teel Smaene - ; Profits see amongst £1,746,278 3 0 


mbers 
“SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, E.0. 

a Oldest Office in the Eisgiom. Instituted for Fire Busi- 
ess, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 

RETURNS for 1869. 
Fire Department—é6 per cent. 4 Sa Premiums paid on First- 


Life Department—60 per ey it, of bane Sreniems on all Policies of 
the ser’ 
Accumulated Capital (25th ees, 1868)—1,252,1741. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
position and character. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
QcorrisH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


E einbargh= 6, St. Andrew-square. 
London : King William-street, E.C. 
In this Society alone re 3 can assure With right to share in 
whole Profits at Moderate Premiums. | g 
In other Offices they may assure at rates as low, but without any | 
prospect of additions ; or they may obtain the right to profits, but 
only by payment of excessive rates. 
TRANSFER OF ASSURANCES. 
From its very moderate rates this Society is peculiarly suited to 
the case of those who may have reasons for wishing to transfer 


- £2,862,820 14 6 














their Assurances to an office of undoubted stability. Even after 
several years this may be effected without much (if any) p y 


FOR TOURISTS, AND SEPTEMBER SHOOTING. 
ICOLL’S JACKETS, with Cartridge, an¢ ond 


Pack-pockets, in various mixed colours of 
Cheviot W: ool Cl Cloth, nme and strong as Linen, resisting the t = 
and damp, and more a to this variable climate than an; 
other fabric, the cost ofead with Silk Sleeve Linings, being 31s. 


£3... 
Light Cheviot Suits with Silk Sleeve Sania « -250 
Anglo Suits with Silk Sleeve Linings. . scares SO 


ICOLL’S NEW GUINEA WATERPROOF 
y wre COATS, for Dust or Rain. 

H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Qu een, the Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Euro London: 114, 116, 118, 720, 
Regent-street, W.; and 22 Cornhil BC. Manchester : 10, Moser 
street. Liverpool: ” 50, Bold-street. "Birmingham : 39, “New-st 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


SLE BR 8 CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIE Wall Lights, and Lustres for Gas and Can: 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator Lamps and 
Lamps for India. TABLE GLASS of ‘all kinds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL GLASS, English and Foreign. Mess, Export, and Furnish- 
ing Orders promptly executed. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
Manufactory and Show Rooms, BROAD-STREET, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. 


URE AERATED WATERS. 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water. Ellis’s Ruthin Lemonade. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Potass wo Ellis’s Lithia Water. 

Ellis’ ~ thin Seltzer r. Ellis’s Lithia & Potass Water. 

xr GOUT—the = is a splendid remedy. 

Eve Cork is branded “ R. Extis & Son, Ruthin,” and every 
bel a. their 














Lal trade-mark, without which none is genuine. 
Sold by Chemists, Hotel-keepers, Confectioners, an olesale 
only from R. Exuis & Sox, Ruthin, North Wales. 





ILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED 
J BED- + hd Saga he ae —See our new Coloured Illus- 
rated Catalogue of these elegantand fashionable Suites, enamelled 
in imitation of the choicest woods so artistically as to be equal to 
them in ae and durability, and at half the price. 
Forw: tis and post free from LEWIN, CRAWCOUR & 
iki Cabinet anufacturers, 73 and 75, Brompton-road. Estab- 
a 


—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furnit 
cary and wpe oe free), 500 Designs, with Prices 
Estimates, may be had grati 


_LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 
E. ‘LAZENBY &S0N Sole Proprietors o the celebrated Rece: 

and Manufacturers of the PI KLES, SAUCES and CONDI- 

MENTS so long and favourably divtinehished by their name, are 

compelled to CAUTION the public against the inferior prepara- 

— which are put up and labelled in close imitation cf of their 
ood wt with a view to mislead the uplic. —9, W ORE- 

srr ET, Cavendish-square (late wards-street, "lane: 

square) ; and 18, Trinity-street, London, S 


ERABVErs | SAUCE.— CAUTION.—The 
d Sauceare particularly requested 


to observe that — Bottle, prepared ei LAZEN BY SON, 
bears the label used so many years, signed “* Elizabeth Lazenby. 


and 














loss. 
Rea.izep Funps, from accumulation of premiums alone, above 
1,500,0001.—the increase in last year being 133,000/., not exceeded in | 
that year, it is Dellsved. by any British Office not t an amalgamation. | 
ScBSISTING AssuRANCES, 6,500,0001, 
For full inform ation as to FINANCIAL Positron see the Annual | 
a of which copies may be had on application. 

The * Insurance Register’ (Kent & Co , London) gives inquirers | 
the means of judging as to the position of ns —~—y po ene The | 
facts there brought together show that no office vidences of 

reater progress or stability than the SCOTTIS. VPROVIDENT 
NSTITUTION. 


MOKERS BEWARE !—Don’t Pinter your- 
selves by smoking out of deleterious and injurious pod 
pounds, commonly manufactured into pipes, and sold as Meer- 
schaums of inferior an ality. All doctors and analysts have agreed | 
that smoking out of a Meerschaum Pipe is the least injurious | 
method of using tobacco; but (say they) it must be real Meer- 
schaum, not the abominable and deleterious compound ordinarily 
palmed off for profit’s sake upon unsuspecting persons who are 
not competent to judge between the real and the spurious article, 
which, however cheap the latter may appear, the customer actu- 
ally pays more than ought to be paid for the real and pure Meer- 
schaum, and this simply by reason of the enormous profits 
po po upon Meerschaums of best quality, &., by the 
and larger shopkeepers in the trade, who usua’ liy charge cent. per ' 
cent. profit upon the sale of every pipe. 

Intending purchasers should inspect our (real sea-scum) Meer- 
schaums, at 4s. and 63. each, with best amber sete ee en- 
closed in beautiful cases, lined with silk. Imported direct from 
Switzerland. Those at a distance can have them sent, carefully 
packed, and free of carriage, upon receipt of stamps for payment 
(i. e. 48 or 72 stamps). 








Note the Address— 
ZAMBRA & ARMSTRONG, 
Importers of Meerschaums, 

472, ROCHDALE-ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


N.B.—Sole Agents in England for MAHAMOID’S TURKISH 
PURKAEES, for preventing the smell of Tobacco Ly xe 
and for sweetening the breath, &c. —Sold in es at 128. 
dozen ; sample box sent free by post for 12 stamps. 

Address as above. 





BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


MES: ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RE- 
STORER.—It will RESTORE GREY or FADED by 
bed its Bad Seen colour and beauty. It will cause Hair to Grow 


Py t will promote Luxuriant Growth. 
Falling Hair is — Checked. 
pe air Thickened. 


dness 
In large Bottles, price. Six ‘Shillings. Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers. Circular free by post. 


Depot, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 


ven 








REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA.—The 


Civil Service Gazette remarks :—‘* By a thorough knguieias 
= the natural laws which govern the of d 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 


Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 208, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 33., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58, 6d. & 68, 6d. per 1,000 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 68. 6d. perream. RULED ditto, 72. 6d. 

BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. perream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick). 
The New Vell Wove “ » 
and perfected by P. & ov pra ee 

COLOURED STAMPING (Belief) reduced bone 1s. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies d from 58. two 

letters, from 5s. ; three | letters, from 78, ya Dies from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 


Illustrated Price-List of Paper, Envelopes, Inkstands, Statione 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, riting Cases, Albums, &e., post ttrec. 


HE NEW VADs MECUM (invented and 


ufacti ASL H. VINCENT, Optician, of 
23, WINDSOR-STRERT, 1 LIVERPOOL), consists of a'Tei pe, 
Tourists, | ag to which is added an excellent 
wer and first-class definition, quite equal 

5 yo KY as may seem, 
us combination is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. 
Vincent sends it (carriage free) — Ay with. ‘printed direc- 
oe upea receipt of Post-office o or stamps to the amount 











& R. M‘CRACKEN, 
e N, E.0., RR ts and WIN. 
ae dhan beta Wekew/io Rome. Wine Berton 
01 a5 s 9 . 
from all Parts of the Wor ’ 
Sole proves in Great Britain for 
BOUVIER FRPRES’ NEUCHATEL (Swiss) CHAMPAGNE. 
Price-Lists on application. 


MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S 
a gael qpiebie for pres fo description of Metal and Wood 
tained a from 258.) of most respectable 

usemen, and of Joun Henry 

Co., 73, tnd Bedding Ware and Moorgate Terminus, Finsbury, 


Quzmn-ernzer, 





Upholateraxs on Ay 
Smee & 
London. 


ONEYCOMB SPUNGES. —'Lhese 5 ne om 
for the Bath, and are preferred 
ery much’ loner in ee than the fine 
BINGLE 131 B =. 
ers (by po BBL H.R.H. 





Ta ones.—M METCALFES. 
street, W Toilet & Broshmak 
Prince of Wales. 





USE ONLY THE 
G L E N F I EL D 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 
Rooms, to form two Settees and two E: hairs, a grea’ 
improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. ¥ Only y of ‘a ” . 
FILMER & SONS, Ral 
8land us a BERNERS-STREET, Oxters. tag Ww. 
Factory, 34 and 35, CHARLES- 
An Illustrated ‘Catalogue cos - gg 








utrition, and by acareful application of the fine pesrersee of 
cit selected cocoa, Mr. Eprs has provided our breakfast tables 

witha which may save us m: 
beary doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling water or milk. 








Sold by the Trade only in } lb and 1 1b. tin-lined ets, 
labelled—JAMES EPPS & CO. nate bs Chemists, Londen. 
“UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. 


| pees 
(Registered.) 

This boonies soap is made in six varieties, viz., Cherry, White 
and Bro indsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 
having a a distinctive’ tint and perfume, the whole forming a com- 
bination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 

per Tablet. See the Name on each. Whole: 


J.C. & J. FIELD, 36, UPPER MARSH, Lambeth, S. 


OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATEN 
No. 2,138. 
In lieu of, and more durable than, painting and graining. 7 
tered wall , ceilings, doors, or other surfaces covered with an: 
real wood selected. Special eg in any style, and cotimates 


26 and 27, a. ERS- STREET, London. 


Eee 2 FEES O. LAZENBY, 
90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, Janten, § A \peaen Merchant.” 
No. 1. Good Ordinary Sherry (Dry o 
3. Sound Dinner Sherry (Dry or Heh) ° bee. 
5. Fine Dessert Sherry (Dry or rich) 482. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 38. 6d. post free. 


INDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON’S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 
and GLOBULES, the successful and al remedies 
adopted by the Medica] Profession for Indigesti 
neues ¥ 2s., with full directions, by 
MAS MORSON & SON, 
31, 33, and 226, on row, Russell-square, London, 
id by all Pe ado Chemists. 
peach —See Name on each Bottle. 


- HAVE NO APPETITE.” — 
““WATERS’ QUININE WINE.” 
The finest Tonic _—— in the world. ‘at by Grocers, Oilmen, 
Confectioners, &c. TORGRS Tan ATERS & Wi, WILLIAMS, 
the Original Makers, WORCESTER HOUSE. 34, Cheapside, E.O. 














Then use 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


ALLEN S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
end TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS ; 


Ladies’ Wardrobe with Si ae Fittings ; 


Ben tech Bo: Writi and D: and 500 other arti- 
es. for Home or ont ape Taree » YLLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE ALLE urer and 


Patentee, 37, WEST STRA STRAND, } AR W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack. Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post free. 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALS, Euston- 

road, London.—Health secured b; y Morrison's Vegetable 

Universal Medicines. Read the Works of pues Morrison, the 
Hygeist. No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisons. 


LS eg age FLUID MAGNESIA. — 


for. sort he STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE a INDIGESTION? 3 
and the bes: 
adapted fo 


y mala a ont for Belen, ate Constitutions, e 
ie eesang5 
DINNEFORD - me 1 
of all Chemists 








» London ; 
Fo. 5 the the World, 


}OWLIN G’s MEDICATED PAPERS, 
FOR SPASMODIC ASTHMA, 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each. 


Agents—Messrs. BAponay & SON and pees. SAVORY 
MOORE, LONDO 


The following is one the many saeco received :— 


“ Brighton, Oct. +6, 1863. 
“ Sir,_You may petheos remember sen <p) ek. a box. of _—— 
Medicated rs for Spasmedic Asthma.’ 
in testifying to their e: efficiency. Indeed, — many —- 
p= TH effect is marvellous, sae no one who suffers from that. 


7s wT eanuot say he bat th can ’ 
can say, that 
fonen at ofa 
medicines ann other rem remedics wi 
ferent occasions over a peri wish you 
to un understand that their chief cfeacy acy conta in th = — 
on perenne of an atest shoe mselves. 


make an | think mk poeper of this 
letter ; 4 Ses I consider the making known, ; cmoye an allevia- 
producti’ 


istressie and = ry ly cannot be 
“I Se Sir, your obedient servant, J, G.” 
“To Mr. DowL1xc, Chemist, 224, High-street, Exeter.” 
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CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY AND 


IN PREPARATION. 


The Poets of Greece. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., Author of| Robinson Crusoe. New royal 8vo. Edition. Illustrated. 
vi 


* Griselda, and other Poems,’ &c. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. (Now ready. 


Arms and Armour, in Antiquity and the Middle Ages; 


Descri: ce of Modern Weapons. Translated from the French of M. P. 
LACOMBE, a withs Preface, Notes, and One Additional Chapter on Arms and Armour in 
England, by CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A., Author of ‘English Heraldry.’ Cloth, gilt top, 
78. 6d. 


[Now ready. 
Life of P. 
lettered, 39. 6d. (BELLE SAUVAGE LIBRARY.) 


The Scenery of Greece. By W. Linton. Fifty exquisitely 


y, 


‘ow ready. 


beautiful full-page Steel Engravings, with Descriptive Letter-press. Handsome 4to. vol. extra | 


cloth gilt, 42s. 


A Handy-Book of the British Museum, with upwards 
f the most interesting Subjects, and full Historical and Descriptive 

Ce eee eT NICHOLLS, a Senior Assistant in the British Museum. Carefully revised 

by the most ‘eminent Men in each Department. Demy 8vo. about 400 pages, cloth lettered, 21s. 


Cassell’s Biographical Dictionary. 
Contributors (amongst others) :— 
The Rev. Canon PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Regius Prof. Divinity, University of Oxford. 
AURELIO SAFFI, late Professor of Italian in the University of Oxford. 
Col. MEADOWS TAYLOR, C.S.I., Author of ‘Tara,’ ‘ Confessions of a Thug,’ &c. 
J. F. WALLER, LL.D., Vice-President Royal Irish Academy, Author of a Life of Swift, Gold- 
smith, &c. 


R. P. STEWART, M.D., Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. 
Dr. DORAN, F.S.A., Author of *‘ Their Majesties’ Servants.’ 
WALTER THORNBURY, Author of ‘ Haunted London,’ &. 
JOHN SHORT, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
Captain W. W. KNOLLYS, Author of ‘ Memoirs of Lord Combermere.’ 
W. LEWINS, Author of ‘ Her Majesty’s Mails.’ 
JOHN WILLIAMS, M.A., late Scholar Trin. Coll. Oxford. 
With full-page Portraits of Eminent Men, complete in 1 vol. imp. Svo. 1,152 pp. cloth lettered, 21s. 


Esop’s Fables. Illustrated by Ernest Griset. One hand- 


some 4to. vol. cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s. 


Cassell’s Popular Drawing Copies. Complete in 4 vols. 
as under — 
SERIES A. FLORAL and VEGETABLE FORMS. Cloth lettered, 7s. 6d. 
B. MODEL DRAWING. Cloth lettered, 7s. 6d. 
* C. LANDSCAPE DRAWING. Cloth lettered, 7s. 6d. 
” D. FIGURE DRAWING. Cloth lettered, 7s. 6d. 


The Intelligence of Animals. With Illustrative Anec- 


dotes, from the French of ERNEST MENAULT. Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth 
lettered, 5s. LNow ready. 


The Adventures of Munchausen. Illustrated by Gustave 
DORE. Cheap Edition. 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


the Potter. By Professor Morley. Cloth | 


| Cloth, plain, 5s.; full gilt, 68. 


| Picture Natural History. A Series of Plates, numbering 
fi 


upwards of 700, in which the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms are classi 
Families. With 
| cloth lettered, 58. 


|Sketches by Quiz. Consisting of “Young Ladies,” 
“ Young Gentlemen,” and ‘* Young Couples.” Illustrated by “‘ PHIZ.” Cloth extra, lettered 
98. 6d, 7 Now ready. * 
The Magic of Kindness; or, the Wondrous Story of the 
| Good Huan. By the BROTHERS MAYHEW. Illustrated by Walter — ae “ 
Now ready. 
'The Rare Romance of Reynard the Fox; with the 


Shifts of his Son Reynardine. By S. PHILLIPS DAY. Coloured Illustrations by Kronheim 
after Designs by Griset. 3s. 6d. [Now ready. . 


| #Esop’s Fables. In Words of One Syllable. 1s. 
(Now ready. 
Evenings at Home. In Words of One Syllable. 1s, 
[Now ready. 
The Young Man in the Battle of Life. A Book for 


Young Men. By the Rev. Dr. LANDELS. Cloth lettered, red edges, 38. ed. 


/On a Coral Reef: a Sea Story for Boys. By Arthur 


LOCKER. Handsomely illustrated. Cloth lettered, 38. 6d. 


King Gab’s Story-Bag, and the Wondrous Tales it con- 


tained. By HERACLITUS GREY, Author of ‘Armstronz Magney’ Wi é 
by Walter Grane. Cloth lettered, 32. 6d. a 


Hours of Sunshine: a Series of Poems for Children. 


By MATTHIAS BARR, Author of ‘Little Willie,’ &. With 16 > 
Designs by Oscar Pletsch.’ 3s. 6d. : oS ao i 


Pilgrim’s Progress. In Words of One Syllable. Coloured 


es. 38. 6d. 


|Grandmamma’s Spectacles. By the Author of ‘A Trap 


to Catch a Sunbeam.’ With Four Coloured Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


| Hid in a Cave; or, the Lost Child. Coloured Illustra- 


tions. Cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


Little Fables for Little Folks. Coloured Illustrations. 


Cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


Flora Selwyn: a Story for Girls. With Four Coloured 


Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 1. 6d. 


Picture Teaching for Old and Young: a Series-of 


Object Lessons, progressively arranged so as to teach the meaning of ever 
With more than 200 Illustrations. 4to. cloth lettered, 5. . a eee 


Descriptive Letter-press. Edited by the Rev. C. BOUTELL, Ma aie 





*,* CASSELL’S COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, giving a comprehensive insight into all the numerous Works issued from the Belle 
Sauvage Publishing Offices. New Edition now ready, forwarded POST FREE on application. 





CASSELL’S PR 


IMARY SERIES, 


Consisting of an entirely New and Original Series of Manuals, specially prepared with a view to meeting the want indicated by Her Majesty's 


Commissioners of Education 


in National and other Schools, 


Zoology; or, the Animal Kingdom ex- Our Bodies: an Elementary Text-Book | Elementary Geography, written in a 


di familiar but strictly scientific manner. With of Human Physiology. With One Hundred Questions for simple, terse style, and furnishing throug Sty: 
Taos at titustrations. Double Volume, cloth lettered, 2s. oreo Taras and numerous Illustrations on Wood. Cloth of ermas supplied. Illustrated. Cloth factored a vmology 
» 1s. , cloth, 3d. 


Our Plants: what they are and why they Elementary British 
are. With Illustrations. 1s. Recital of the Principal Ev 
prepared for popular use in 


England at Home: an Elementary Text- Right Lines in their Right Places: o 
r. 9 

Geometry without Instruments. - entirely novel ican The Boy’s Second Reader. Adapted to 

ment, which explains to the youngest pupil the first princi 


7 *, r les = . . 
grea. With Drawings on Wood by the Author. Cloth The Girl’s First Reader, in Words of One 


Book of Geography, Manufacture, Trade and Commerce. 
Cloth lettered, 12. 


Our Houses, and what they are made of: 
a Familiar but Scientific Description of the Materials used 


in the Speen ees Houses ; giving full Account of the Elementary Arithmetic, dealing with the 


Nature and o » Iron, Stone, &c. With Illustrative Primary Rules in a new an 
Designs and Descriptions of the various Trades employed in more than 1,100 Examples. 
their Manufacture or Manipulat Cloth lettered, le. cloth, 3d. 





History: a Condensed The Boy’s First Reader, in Words of One 
ents 0: itis: istory. Specia. i 
Junior Classes. Cloth lettered, 6d. I ustrated, Clot lettered aa a 


Standard II. Cloth lettered, 4d. 


Syllable, with Spelling L . Ad 

Illustrated. Cloth lettered, 4d. ae 

d ori 1 , and lyi s. 

Cloth lettered, 4d. Key toditto, | Lhe Girl’s Second Reader. Adapted to 
} Standard II. Cloth lettered, 44. 





*,* CASSELL’'S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE post free on application.—The Educational Works now published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin 
are very numerous and comprehensive, embracing Works in all Departments of Education, and affording materials from which selections may be made suitable for 


youth of all ages, from the young Child up to the most advanced Student. 





A NEW SERIAL WORK. 


The new serial work announced by Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin 
to appear shortly will be published under the title of 


niform with Casse! 


CASSELL'S | SWISS FAMI 
HOUSEHOLD GUIDE With One Hun 


. p | _ An entirely New Edition, translated into English fi the | 
The object of the work being to set out accurately the rules | New Edition which has attained so greata scaelactty in Peanee, 

which should regulate and the principles which should control | Switzerland, and on the Continent 
he management of that most necessary and important insti- | before been published in the Englis 


tution—the Household. No. I. ready September 22. 
wn wal be com ey = seppe saa eahgastive SA detail, | “We never vf the child 3 
ating in every ranch 0: subjec © 0 e sim - j 
saries and the most refined luxuries, furnishing it yovery | fate gnmse pabieher woald ye 
department of practical life. 


*,* PROSPECTUSES post free on application. | 


In Weekly Besbers, price 14d.; and in Monthly Parts, price 7d. 


whom 
st have it translated ....we believe 
a guide to every it would have a success like that of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’” 


*,* PROSPECTUSES post free on application. 


li’s * Robinson Crusoe.’) 


THE HYRCANIAN DESERT, 


By PROFESSOR VAMBERY, 


CASSELL’S 


LY ROBINSON. 


APPEARS IN 
dred Illustrations. | 


The SEPTEMBER Monthly Part of 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS, 


Price ONE SHILLING, 
Now ready. 


gpd and which has never 
Language. 

Part I. ready September 25. 

this story did not fascinate ; 


Spectator, July 10, 1869. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C., and 596, Broadway, New York. 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex ; and published by Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, 
radfute, Edinburgh;—for Inevanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, August 28, 1369, 
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